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Series editors’ foreword 


You knowa subject has achieved maturity when a book series is dedicated to it. 
In the case of disability, while it has co-existed with human beings for centuries 
the study of disability’s history is still quite young. 

In setting up this series, we chose to encourage multi-methodologic history 
rather than a purely traditional historical approach, as researchers in disability 
history come from a wide variety of disciplinary backgrounds. Equally “dis- 
ability’ history is a diverse topic which benefits from a variety of approaches in 
order to appreciate its multi-dimensional characteristics. 

A test for the team of authors and editors who bring you this series is typical 
of most series, but disability also brings other consequential challenges. At 
this time disability is highly contested as a social category in both developing 
and developed contexts. Inclusion, philosophy, money, education, visibility, 
sexuality, identity and exclusion are but a handful of the social categories in 
play. With this degree of politicisation, language is necessarily a cardinal focus. 

In an effort to support the plurality of historical voices, the editors have 
elected to give fair rein to language. Language is historically contingent and 
can appear offensive to our contemporary sensitivities. The authors and 
editors believe that the use of terminology that accurately reflects the historical 
period of any book in the series will assist readers in their understanding of the 
history of disability in time and place. 

Finally, disability offers the cultural, social and intellectual historian a new 
‘take’ on the world we know. We see disability history as one of a few nascent 
fields with the potential to reposition our understanding of the flow of cultures, 
society, institutions, ideas and lived experience. Conceptualisations of ‘society’ 
since the early modern period have heavily stressed principles of autonomy, 
rationality and the subjectivity of the individual agent. Consequently we are 
frequently oblivious to the historical contingency of the present with respect 
to those elements. Disability disturbs those foundational features of ‘the 
modern’. Studying disability history helps us resituate our policies, our beliefs 
and our experiences. 


Julie Anderson 
Walton O. Schalick, III 
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INTRODUCTION 


In November 1792 there was an explosion of gas at Benwell Colliery, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Among the victims was James Jackson, a thirty-six- 
year-old miner, who suffered significant injuries to his face, neck, part of his 
breast, hands and arms. Burns to his lips and nostrils indicated that he had suf- 
fered some internal injuries. When rescuers found him he was shivering, which 
suggested, in the words of Edward Kentish, the surgeon who treated him, that 
he had suffered a ‘violent shock to the general system’. In the weeks following 
the accident, Jackson underwent a lengthy and uncomfortable course of treat- 
ment. His hands were washed with ‘heated essence of turpentine’, before being 
covered with plasters. He was given laudanum for the pain and a teacup full of 
‘oily emulsion, with an ounce of camphorated tincture of opium’ every three 
hours. His injuries required round-the-clock attention, with bandages applied 
and reapplied and emollient rubbed on his burnt parts, but at length he began 
to recover. The skin started to return to his face and hands after a fortnight, and 
within six weeks Jackson was deemed ‘capable of work’. Kentish recorded with 
pride that his treatment plan had ‘combined everything I had to wish: it saved 
life, it eased pain, and it speedily restored my patient to health and usefulness’. 
And so Jackson was able to return to work, albeit with a body likely perma- 
nently scarred with physical reminders of the dangers of his occupation.’ 
Jackson was a survivor, but many victims of mining accidents were not 
so fortunate. Fatal accidents, such as the large-scale disasters that claimed 
204 lives at Hartley Colliery in Northumberland in 1862 or, worst of all, the 
explosion that killed 439 men and boys at Universal Colliery, Senghenydd, 
in 1913 are well known.’ But as John Benson has pointed out, many British 
miners were killed in smaller accidents that claimed one or two lives. Still more 
suffered non-fatal injuries, or contracted chronic diseases that sapped their 
strength and shortened their lives.? Dr James Mitchell, presenting evidence 
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in 1842 to a commission set up to examine the employment of children in 
coal mines, documented a series of accidents at several unnamed Durham 
collieries. They included a worker who had lost his leg ‘in consequence of coal 
falling upon it’ and one who ‘got two fingers taken off by the waggons jamming 
his hand’, leaving him ‘maimed’. Another worker, hurt by falling under a horse, 
‘was five months off work and remains weakly’. The accident had left him ‘a 
little distorted, but not so as to impede him from working’.* As the geologist 
Henry de la Beche told a House of Lords committee in 1849, although such 
accidents were ‘very considerable’, they did not ‘excite the notice which is 
occasioned by explosions in the larger collieries’. ‘A great many are occasion- 
ally disabled who are never heard of, he noted, and were subsequently forced 
into dependency on poor relief ‘in consequence of injuries that no one ever 
hears of.’ 

This book examines the lives and experiences of these people, men like 
James Jackson, who, until recently, were ‘never heard of’ in histories of 
industrialisation — the scarred, the mutilated, the ‘distorted’ and the impaired. 
The process of industrial growth in Britain after 1700, which gathered pace 
from the late eighteenth century, orchestrated changes in professional, family 
and community, political and cultural life as well as in the economy and 
technology. Since the late 1960s, such processes have been examined via 
perspectives ranging from business history to gender history. Yet disability 
history is absent from this intellectual endeavour.® As we show in the pages 
that follow, disability was central to the Industrial Revolution. Worries about 
disability and what to do about the seemingly countless numbers of workers 
injured in the service of industry prompted policy innovations that continue 
to affect the lives of Britons today, such as workplace health and safety regula- 
tions; age restrictions on when people can start work; and medical institutions 
catering for specific populations. Not only did disability become visible in its 
modern forms during the period, it also helped nineteenth-century Britons 
make sense of the momentous changes happening around them. The existence 
and experiences of chronically ill or maimed workers were regarded by many 
as proof of the evils of industrialism, providing a rallying call for the nascent 
labour movement and a rationale for worker-led campaigns and mutualism 
that fed their developing class consciousness. Disabled people, as we shall see, 
contributed to Britain’s industrial development, while disability in turn shaped 
responses to industrialisation. 

Given the largely forgotten significance of disability in the Industrial 
Revolution, what happens to our view of industrialisation when we place 
people with impairments at the heart of the story? As the examples above 
suggest, experiences of injured workers resist straightforward generalisation. 
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For those who became reliant on public welfare after becoming ‘disabled’, 
there were others for whom bodily impairment did not necessarily mean an 
end to their working lives. How did industrial expansion contribute to the inci- 
dence of injury, disease and impairment? What happened to those ‘disabled’ 
through accidents or disease during Britain’s Industrial Revolution? How did 
people with impairments negotiate changing welfare and medical regimes 
of assistance, and what was the place of disability in industrial politics? Did 
industrial change lead to increasing marginalisation of ‘disabled’ people and 
how receptive was the workplace to men, women and children with impair- 
ments? And what does a study of the Industrial Revolution that foregrounds 
the experience of disabled people contribute to our understanding of work and 
its politics in the past? 

This book attempts to answer these questions by examining perceptions 
and experiences of disability within the context of the British coal industry 
and Britons’ responses to people in mining areas who today might be labelled 
‘disabled’. Coal provides a compelling case study for exploring occupational 
impairment in industrialising Britain. Coal was at the forefront of the Industrial 
Revolution, powering, for instance, the expansion of the metallurgical and 
manufacturing sectors.’ One of the largest employers of labour, moreover, 
the industry was one of the most dangerous to work in and mineworkers were 
exposed to a variety of hazards ranging from noxious and flammable gases to 
dust, rock falls and equipment failure. Not only were miners at greater risk 
than any other workers to fatal accidents, they were also at significant risk of 
injury or disablement, with perhaps 100 non-fatal accidents for every fatal 
one.® In Benson’s estimation, during the second half of the nineteenth century, 
‘a miner was killed every six hours, seriously injured every two hours, and 
injured badly enough to need a week off work every two or three minutes’.” In 
contrast to histories of disability that explore the ‘otherness’ of physical differ- 
ence, such as studies of disabled people’s work as ‘freak’ show performers, this 
book explores the history of disability within communities where some degree 
of bodily damage was the norm rather than the exception, where injuries, 
diseases and ailments were accepted as daily occurrences.” 

We examine responses to and experiences of disability in a formative 
period of industrial expansion — the so-called ‘classical’ phase of the Industrial 
Revolution. These responses and experiences, as we will see, played out and 
were shaped in coalfield communities that celebrated social solidarity on the 
one hand and individual self-reliance on the other. Beginning in 1780, just 
before the expansion of the Great Northern Coalfield in north-east England, 
the book addresses the processes of industrialisation related to coalmining and 
their implications for conceptions and experiences of disability. It sheds light 
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on the various community, political, medical and welfare responses to workers’ 
disability in the century before the 1880 Employers’ Liability Act — a landmark, 
if flawed, legislative intervention that enshrined in law employer responsibility 
for workplace accidents that could have been prevented.'! The book therefore 
charts a shift from ad hoc responses to disability to the first signs of a more 
formal recognition of the needs of disabled workers in a period that is signifi- 
cant for the gradual evolution of ‘disability’ as a category distinct from other 
forms of disease or ill health.’ It examines the role of economic changes in 
shaping understandings and experiences of disability during this crucial era of 
industrial development. Different communal, welfare and medical responses 
to disablement are analysed alongside evidence that indicates the agency of 
people with impairments. Indeed, rather than seeing ‘disabled’ mineworkers 
simply as the victims of exploitative economic expansion, a key contention 
of this book is that these people made important contributions to Britain’s 
Industrial Revolution. ‘Disabled’ people were a conspicuous presence in 
industrialising Britain, in the workplace and as participants in the community 
life and industrial politics of Britain’s coalfields. The remainder of this intro- 
ductory chapter sets out the aims and objectives of the book in more detail 
and provides the historical and methodological context for the discussion that 
follows. 


Disability and industrialisation 


If disability has been largely absent from conventional histories of industriali- 
sation, the Industrial Revolution has assumed great significance in disability 
studies. The idea that industrial economic development has had a profound 
impact on modern Western understandings and experiences of disability 
is a pervasive one in the field. Scholars influenced by historical materialism 
have been at the forefront of this kind of theorising. Writing in the 1980s, Vic 
Finkelstein provided one of the clearest and boldest statements of this position 
when he argued that ‘disability’ is essentially a creation of industrial capitalism. 
For him, the economic changes of the Industrial Revolution marked a decisive 
shift in the status of people with impairments during which they found it 
increasingly difficult to sell their labour on the same terms as others, leading 
to their increasing stigmatisation and isolation. This theory has been taken up 
and developed further by other scholars, most notably Michael Oliver and 
Colin Barnes, and Brendan Gleeson. !* 

Prior to industrialisation, it is argued, physically impaired people may have 
experienced poverty and stigma, but the organisation of society was such 
that it enabled them to participate in daily life to the best of their abilities. 
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The predominantly agrarian nature of the pre-industrial economy, where 
production centred on the home and workers worked to task, meant that 
people had greater autonomy to decide their own work routines, rhythms and 
practices. Although impairment might prove challenging, then, the structure, 
requirements and expectations of pre-industrial life were flexible enough to 
allow permanently injured or chronically ill people to take up productive or 
other socially valued roles. With the coming of industrialisation, however, 
this ‘somatic flexibility’, as Gleeson terms it, was significantly undermined and 
impaired people were forced into less socially desirable positions.'* 

Building on Finkelstein and other materialist accounts, Oliver and Barnes 
point to four key ‘disabling’ elements of industrial societies: the growing speed 
of production associated with mechanised factory work; stricter discipline 
of workforces; more stringent time keeping; and the standardisation and 
regulation of production norms. Together, these are believed to have made 
workplaces hostile and unaccommodating environments for people with 
impairments. If they were not excluded from work altogether, impaired people 
were, at best, relegated to marginal productive roles that were poorly rewarded 
and of low status. As a result, people with impairments became ‘disabled’, 
stigmatised as unproductive and pushed to the margins of society. Increasingly 
regarded as a problem, disabled people in industrial societies were subjected 
to institutional ‘solutions’ that saw many placed in specially created facilities 
and segregated from the wider community. This belief in the institutionalis- 
ing impulse of industrial societies was expressed most forcefully perhaps by 
Finkelstein. But others also maintain the premise, albeit in a slightly modified 
form. By the end of industrialisation, then, people with impairments were 
more likely to be seen as burdens than contributing members of society, better 
catered for in institutions than the community - at least in principle, if not in 
practice.!5 

Although most clearly expressed and elaborated by historical materialists, 
this ‘industrialisation thesis’ about the conditions and forces responsible for 
the creation of modern Western ‘disability’ (as a distinct social category and 
experience) has passed uncritically into the work of many cultural disability 
studies scholars such as Rosemarie Garland Thomson.'° The broad appeal 
of materialist inspired accounts of disability is easy to understand. By calling 
attention to the structural basis of disabled people’s experiences, they usefully 
show how disability is constituted in concrete ways. Barriers to paid employ- 
ment, for instance, undoubtedly affect disabled people’s position in society, 
as does the accessibility of the built environment. The analytic value of the 
industrialisation thesis in all its various guises is that it suggests the importance 
of changing material conditions and how these have affected the lives of 
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people with impairments through history. The problem, however, is that its 
use as an explanatory framework is undermined by its lack of an adequate 
empirical foundation. Ideas about the Industrial Revolution’s impact on 
disabled people’s place in the world of work are central to the industrialisation 
thesis, but there are very few historical studies exploring the topic. Those that 
exist, moreover, tend to examine Western nations other than Britain, such as 
the United States or Belgium.” However, while the employment prospects 
of impaired Britons during industrialisation have not yet received sustained 
investigation, their experiences are ofimmense significance to disability history 
and theory. As the world’s first industrial nation, and an influential model for 
those that followed, Britain and its experience of industrialisation is crucial to 
our understanding of the origins and nature of disability in the West today. 

The explanatory power of the industrialisation thesis in disability studies is 
also weakened, as Anne Borsay has noted, by its reliance on an over-simplified 
account of the Industrial Revolution that emphasises factory production at the 
expense of other sectors of the economy.!* Industrialisation, however, was a 
multi-faceted and uneven process. Since the 1980s, economic historians have 
challenged the view that the Industrial Revolution marked a rapid and decisive 
shift to factory production and called into question the pace and impact of eco- 
nomic change.'? Factories may have sprung up in increasing numbers, but they 
were generally confined to relatively discreet manufacturing districts. They 
were not a ubiquitous feature of industrialising society. More important and 
common aspects of industrialisation included the growth of urban settlements, 
the increasing use of waged labour, increased mobility, the emergence of a 
market economy and intensification in the exploitation of natural resources.” 
These broader dimensions of industrial change have rarely been studied from 
a disability perspective. This book therefore has a dual objective: to encourage 
historians of industrial society to incorporate experiences of disability into 
their analyses and to help disability scholars develop a more nuanced view of 
industrialisation by showing what can be gained when the focus of attention 
is shifted away from factories towards other important sites of industrial 
development - in our case, the mines and pit villages of industrialising Britain. 
Furthermore, people’s relationship to work may be an important determinant 
of their social position and experiences as the industrialisation thesis main- 
tains, but it is not the only one. In going beyond the workplace and looking 
at ‘disabled’ Britons’ experiences in other areas of life during the Industrial 
Revolution, this book suggests how primarily economic meanings of disability 
could be mediated and challenged by, for example, disabled people’s domestic, 
spiritual and social lives. 

Indeed, those who witnessed the Industrial Revolution were far more con- 
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cerned about the impact it had on the bodies of workers than what it meant for 
the employment prospects of ‘disabled’ people. Critics of mechanisation and 
reformers seeking to limit the employment of children in textile mills during 
the 1830s routinely pointed to the damaging effects of factory work on the 
health, posture and well-being of employees.”! Some observers regarded con- 
ditions in collieries as even worse. A witness to the 1833 Factory Commission 
remarked that ‘the hardest labour in the worst room in the worst-conducted 
factory is less hard, less cruel, and less demoralizing than the labour in the best 
of coalmines’.”” 

Bodily non-normativity defined workers in industrialising Britain. For 
instance, William Dodd, the self-styled ‘factory cripple’ who campaigned 
against exploitative conditions of work in the woollen mills of northern 
England, wrote in 1841 that various categories of industrial worker could be 
defined by their ‘shape’, from ‘in-kneed cripples’ to those whose legs ‘curved 
both outwards, so that a person may run a wheel-barrow between them’. Both 
were the result of excessive standing in one position, or the ‘over-exertion’ that 
Dodd complained was endemic in textile mills.” Such claims were echoed in 
the critiques of industrial capitalism presented by Friedrich Engels and Karl 
Marx, who drew on government inquiries and factory inspector reports to 
show how new modes of production sacrificed the lives and limbs of workers.” 
As the century progressed, eugenicists also called attention to the diseases and 
deformities of workers to illustrate fears that living conditions in industrial 
cities would ‘produce an inferior race of urban degenerates’.*® 

As Peter Kirby has cautioned, comments about the ubiquitous deformities 
or poor health of industrial workers were sometimes exaggerated and do 
not necessarily indicate the true scale of occupational disease and injury in 
industrialising Britain.” However, by highlighting the presence of workers 
with impairments they do call into question the claim that industrialisation 
made it hard for impaired people to take up productive economic roles. If 
the Industrial Revolution did indeed make ‘disabled’ people, it should also be 
remembered that disabled people also helped make the Industrial Revolution. 
Rather than passive bystanders or victims of industrialisation, therefore, 
disabled people were actually active agents of economic change, though this 
is rarely acknowledged. 

Put simply, then, a new approach to disability and industrial society is 
needed — one that takes into account the multi-faceted nature of industrial 
change and explores the dynamics of inclusion and exclusion within particular 
cohorts of workers or occupations, and in different settings. Sofie De Veirman’s 
recent work, using census and other records to explore the changing work 
experiences of deaf people in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Belgium, 
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offers one fruitful way forward.’ By focusing on disability within a particular 
sector of the economy, rather than tracing the experiences of a single impair- 
ment group, we present another. Such an approach enables a more nuanced 
analysis of workers’ experiences of impairment within the context of changing 
working practices, employer attitudes and industrial politics. It also takes 
into account the lives of disabled people beyond the workplace, to examine 
their familial, community and religious experiences. This moves us from a 
problematic general, all-encompassing theory of disabling industrialisation 
that privileges the world of work at the expense of other aspects of life, towards 
a history that makes room for the ‘specific, local and personal’.”* 

Just as disability scholars and economic historians have failed to adequately 
recognise the productive contributions of disabled people in the past, so too 
have labour historians. Although occupational disease and injury have been 
major themes in labour history, labour historians hardly ever portray disabled 
people as workers. Instead, they seem to have assumed that, once injured, 
disabled workers simply left the workforce.” Not only does this obscure the 
historical meaning of work and impairment; it also reinforces inaccurate and 
harmful ideas about the productive capacities of disabled people. Sarah Rose 
and others have drawn attention to the significance of disability ‘as a metaphor 
and as a key historical aspect of working-class life and communities’. For Rose, 
incorporating a ‘disability perspective’ into histories of labour and working- 
class life has the potential to transform our understanding of industrial 
relations, work, dependency and citizenship.” By critically engaging with the 
industrialisation thesis, this book similarly opens up new avenues of inquiry 
that have significant ramifications for fields beyond disability studies and the 
way disabled people are viewed today. 


Coalmining in Britain, | 780—1880 


Coalmining has been chosen as the focus of this study because it was central to 
the economic development of modern Britain and its workers were at high risk 
of occupational disease and injury. Not only did mining predate the coming 
of factories, it also helped shape their development in crucial ways. As E. A. 
Wrigley has argued, the increasing exploitation of fossil fuels from the late 
eighteenth century onwards removed significant barriers to the scale and loca- 
tion of industrial expansion.*' Shifting from burning wood to coal removed 
competition for a natural resource upon which there were other demands 
that restricted its use. This enabled the widespread use of steam power and 
a move away from a reliance on water-driven technologies, freeing industry 
to expand into areas away from fast-flowing streams.*” The transition to new 
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sources of fuel began from the 1770s and between 1820 and 1870 coal was put 
to a wide range of industrial uses. While coal was not the sole reason for the 
expansion of British manufacturing from the mid-eighteenth century, its near 
universal adoption in the nineteenth century certainly facilitated continuous 
growth in both production and population.** Coal powered the engines, mills 
and furnaces that drove the Industrial Revolution. It also fuelled the ships and 
locomotives that transported goods, materials, and people to far-off places, 
both within the British Isles and beyond. Consequently, British industry was 
able to exploit distant markets, as well as draw labour from further afield easier 
than ever before. 

In addition, mining was a magnet to industry, enticing many industrialists 
whose businesses depended on huge quantities of coal to locate their enter- 
prises in the coalfields.*> The sinking of new pits led to the rapid expansion 
of new communities and an influx of people from far and wide. As an article 
in the Penny Magazine (1835) put it: ‘[i]f a new colliery is opened in a part of 
the country where such work had not previously existed, the colliery village 
springs up in necessary connexion with it.’*° The speed and scale of population 
growth and urbanisation in mining areas is indicated by the example of the 
Easington district in north-east England. In November 1840, a government 
official reported that the population there had more than doubled since 
the mid-1830s due to the opening of new collieries and had necessitated the 
formation ofa new town, Seaham Harbour.*” The expansion of coalmining was 
a catalyst for demographic change and migration that were the hallmarks of 
industrial Britain. Rising demand for coal also stimulated technological inno- 
vations in coalmining itself and the growth of extensive transport networks to 
service mining, as coal owners sought to reduce their costs and supply far away 
markets.°* 

Coalmining’s importance and dramatic expansion in the nineteenth century 
is powerfully illustrated by output figures for the period. Although national 
output statistics are approximate before the 1872 Coal Mines Act mandated 
better collection of production data, annual output in 1700 was estimated 
to have been just under three million tons, rising to roughly five million by 
1750 and over thirty million by 1830.3 By the 1870s output had reached 128 
million tons and would rise even more dramatically to a peak of a little over 
228 million by the outbreak of the First World War. Employment in the sector 
at this time grew at a similar rate. In 1800 an estimated 40,000 persons worked 
in the coal industry. By 1880, the figure stood at around 485,000.*° 

However, the expansion of the coal industry was uneven and marked by 
distinctive regional differences. As Figure 1 indicates, the main centres of 
coalmining in nineteenth-century Britain were north-east England, central 
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Scotland, Lancashire, Yorkshire, the English Midlands and south Wales. This 
book pays special attention to those in central Scotland, north-east England, 
and south Wales, as these were three of the most significant coal producing 
regions, which reflect the varying pace of development of the industry during 
this period and the related differences in work cultures and conditions. Of 
these, the Great Northern Coalfield of north-east England was the oldest 
and largest, already employing 13,500 workers at the start of the nineteenth 
century. During the period 1780-1880, it remained the most important in 
Britain, both in terms of production and the numbers employed. However, 
north-east England’s overwhelming dominance in mining, was gradually 
eroded during the course of the nineteenth century, due mainly to the dra- 
matic rise of the south Wales coal industry from the 1840s. South Wales was 
the fastest growing coalfield during this period, producing about 20 per cent 
of the nation’s coal by 1913. Scottish coalmining also experienced changing 
fortunes over the nineteenth century. In 1800 it accounted for around 20 per 
cent of the estimated total British coal production. Eighty years later, although 
its output had risen, its overall share of British output had fallen to 12 per cent, 
thanks to rapid expansion of mining in other regions.*! 

There were furthermore significant geological variations between (and 
within) coalfields that affected the rate, scale and methods of extraction, which 
in turn influenced the social organisation of mining communities.” Coal was 
a heterogeneous material. There were differences in the types and qualities of 
coal and the depths of mines needed to extract it. Bituminous coal was widely 
used for domestic heating and smelting metals. Usually found fairly close to 
the surface, it was relatively easy to mine and could be worked using compara- 
tively cheap open-cast or drift mining techniques. Steam coal, in contrast, was 
further from the surface and more costly to mine.** As we shall see, geological 
differences between and within coalfields affected the risks coalminers faced 
since these influenced factors such as a mine’s susceptibility to roof falls 
or the volume of dust inhaled by miners. Recognising the economic and 
cultural variations in Britain’s coal industry during the Industrial Revolution 
illuminates the uneven nature of industrialisation, but it also compels us to see 
the diversity in ‘disabled’ people’s experiences. As we shall see, the differences 
between and within the three coalfields chosen in this study were reflected in 
distinctive working practices, industrial relations and welfare provision for sick 
and injured miners that shaped the lives of disabled people in mining com- 
munities in multiple ways. By bringing in perspectives from different parts of 
Britain, this book further resists the homogenising impulse found in previous 
accounts of disability and the Industrial Revolution. 

As mining expanded, British policymakers and the public became more 
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aware of the shocking toll coal production took on the bodies of minework- 
ers. The number and scale of accidents in an industry regarded as vital to 
the economy, led to increasing regulation of the industry through official 
inspection.“ At the same time, the question of how to provide for the many 
men, women and children badly hurt or ‘worn out’ in the service of mining 
inspired new welfare and medical responses. These initiatives helped make 
disability visible to British society and contributed to the idea, still popular 
today, that physical impairment is above all else a ‘problem’ that needs solving. 
Coalmining not only powered the Industrial Revolution, then, it also shaped 
emerging understandings and experiences of disability in nineteenth-century 
Britain that linger on, affecting the lives of disabled people in the present. 
Consequently, a disability history of British coalmining like this is long 
overdue. 


Approach and methodology 


While disability remains a neglected topic in histories of industrialisation, 
greater attention has been given to occupational diseases, working-class health 
and the regulation of nineteenth-century workplaces. Indeed, mining has 
occupied an important place in this scholarship. In his path-breaking book on 
The Diseases of Miners (1943), for example, George Rosen traced the evolution 
of medical thinking about the occupational health problems of mineworkers, 
particularly lung diseases.‘ Recent studies have added to Rosen’s discussion 
by demonstrating that trade unions as well as doctors have been pivotal in 
producing medical knowledge.* Historians of occupational medicine have also 
highlighted industrial accidents and illnesses as evidence of the hardships faced 
by workers in the past, and the example of sick or injured workers has been used 
to explore working-class access to medical services via the Poor Law, employer 
paternalism, or voluntary benefit schemes.” For Paul Weindling, occupational 
health history provides a ‘sensitive index of social conditions in industrial 
societies’, and ‘shows the power of the labour process to structure the everyday 
reality outside the workplace’.** Responses to the medical problems caused by 
the rapid expansion of urban industrial communities have been documented 
through studies of hospitals and other medical services.” Historians have 
also examined the nineteenth-century state’s growing interest in regulating 
workplaces as part of a broader campaign for public health, linked to middle 
class reformism.*° This has stimulated valuable research on the evolution of 
health and safety policy through nineteenth-century regulation of mining, 
factories and other ‘dangerous trades’, and on changing attitudes towards risk 
and accident prevention that led to new laws on workmen’s compensation.*! 
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The best of this work recognises that the history of workplace accidents and 
diseases is not simply a matter of medical diagnosis or public policy, but also 
about individual experiences. For example, in Caught in the Machinery (2008), 
Jamie Bronstein argues that the meanings of injury in industrialising Britain 
were formed in the ‘multiple contexts in which it was experienced’, and that 
the personal consequences of workplace accidents were contingent on many 
factors, including the nature of the injury, the skill of the worker involved and 
the attitudes of employers. She also examines the cultural representation of 
accidents — in mining as well as other sectors — and charts the relationship 
between work, injury and masculine identity.s* However, her principal focus 
is on the evolution of Anglo-American employer liability law, which precludes 
further analysis of the ability of injured miners and other workers to return to 
employment, of how disability was experienced within working-class com- 
munities, or of the role played by injured or impaired workers themselves in 
industrial politics. 

In this book we take a disability history approach to workplace accidents 
and ill health. This differs from conventional occupational health histories 
in that it seeks a more holistic approach to the experiences of injured and 
diseased workers — one that goes beyond the worlds of work and medicine to 
include consideration of other important aspects of disabled people’s lives. 
Thus, the home, the family, the church, the courtroom and even the marital 
bed are equally important sites for investigation by disability historians as the 
workplace, hospital or poorhouse. Viewed from such a multi-dimensional 
perspective, ‘disabled’ people are seen as much more than mere patients, 
dependents or incapacitated workers. Instead, they become recognisable 
as the parents, spouses, brawlers, plaintiffs and respected members of their 
communities they also were. Highlighting and examining the diverse range of 
roles occupied by disabled people in the past enables their historical agency to 
be brought more fully into the spotlight, revealing the ways in which they have 
actively shaped their own lives and those of the people around them. Just as 
significantly, it also suggests how the multiple identities assumed by disabled 
people — as parents, workers, ‘club’ members and so on — affected their 
experiences of disability and its impact on their lives. Furthermore, although 
they were indeed the recipients of care, treatment or support, this was rarely, 
if ever, a top-down process, with health and welfare professionals wielding 
unrestrained power over disabled people. Instead, it was more often a process 
of negotiation marked variously by resistance, acquiescence and compromise 
on the part of both parties. Consequently, such circumstances enabled many 
disabled people to help fashion the treatment they received. Considering 
the effects of impairment from multiple perspectives, then, deepens our 
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understanding of the contingent nature of disability and how it can mean very 
different things in different contexts and is always open to contest.°? 

In the pages that follow we focus primarily on physically disabling and 
chronic conditions that had an occupational basis in coalmining, such as 
amputation, mobility impairment, visual impairment and chronic illness, such 
as respiratory disease, which caused progressive ‘debility’. We also examine 
the range of physical deformities and bodily markings associated with mining, 
from spinal curvature to scars and unusual facial features. Although our 
emphasis is on physical rather than mental impairment, we acknowledge that 
psychological illness did sometimes interact with physical conditions and that 
trauma and disease affected patients both physically and emotionally. Rather 
than engaging in retrospective diagnosis, the book explains how categories 
of physical disability were created and evolved. In this study the descriptive 
term ‘disabled’ is used to refer to people identified in the sources by various 
keywords of impairment, such as ‘maimed’, ‘worn out’, ‘lame’ or ‘cripple’, who 
potentially may have faced restrictions on their ability to perform everyday 
activities through injury, disease, congenital malformation, ageing or chronic 
illness, or whose appearance made them liable to be characterised by contem- 
porary cultural ideas associated with non-normative bodies. Nevertheless, 
questions remain about whether the subjects of this book would necessarily 
have identified themselves as ‘disabled’. Modern definitions of ‘disability’ and 
‘disabled’ are the result of a process of historical development and do not map 
easily onto understandings of impairment in the past.** 

While the terms ‘disabled’ and ‘disability’ were rarely used before the 
twentieth century to denote a group of people defined by their physical differ- 
ence or as a ‘master trope of human disqualification’, the period covered by this 
book has been identified as marking significant changes that led to the devel- 
opment of modern categories.** Deborah Stone has argued that the growing 
use of the ‘defective’ category to categorise people with a range of physical, 
sensory and intellectual impairments from ‘able-bodied’ paupers within 
nineteenth-century English Poor Law administration, shows that people with 
physical difference were increasingly banded together as a ‘problem’ requiring 
specific responses.°° Lennard Davis has also highlighted the significance of the 
era to the modern disability category, arguing that its roots can be traced to 
statisticians’ attempts in the early nineteenth century to measure and define 
‘normal’ (and by implication ‘abnormal’) human characteristics, which sub- 
sequently fed into Social Darwinism and eugenic ideas about improving the 
human species later in the century.*’” Despite such efforts to categorise human 
difference more rigorously, however, the term ‘disabled’ was often used in 
flexible ways during the formative phase of the Industrial Revolution. As 
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Henry de la Beche’s use of the term in the example above indicates, ‘disabled’ 
sometimes referred to those whose ability to earn their living, and support 
themselves and their families, was compromised. At the same time, ‘disabled’ 
could also be used to describe someone who was unable to work at his or her 
usual occupation, rather than a person completely incapacitated from any kind 
of work whatsoever. Furthermore, whereas the modern term ‘disabled’ relates 
to a permanent or long-term condition, nineteenth-century Britons also used 
it to refer to temporary states.** 

To understand ‘disabled’ people’s experiences during this period of indus- 
trial expansion, we need to recognise the flexibility and subtlety of contem- 
porary languages of bodily difference. The binary positions of ‘ability’ and 
‘disability’ fail to capture the full range of people’s experiences in the past.” In 
industrial societies where classes of workers were frequently defined by their 
distinctive physical peculiarities, and where accidents were common, it seems 
likely that many people occupied a liminal space between unimpaired physical 
wholeness and ‘total’ disablement. Take, for example, the person described by 
Dr James Mitchell in the 1842 Children’s Employment Commission report, 
seriously injured, but eventually able to return to work ‘a little distorted’, 
mentioned at the start of this chapter. While he experienced lasting damage 
to his body, he did not fit a model of disability defined by complete physical 
incapacity. Chris Mounsey has argued that historical studies of disability need 
anew method for understanding bodily ‘variability’. The uniqueness of a body, 
he argues is a result of its context, comprising three inter-related elements: a 
person’s unique physical capacity; his or her capability to come to terms with 
his or her difference; and how these were affected and shaped by encounters 
with others. It follows, therefore, that diseased or injured coal workers’ 
experiences were affected by the nature of their impairment and its impact on 
their functional abilities, by their ability to accommodate themselves to this 
difference and by the approach of their employers, families and communities 
to this difference. The latter was manifested (among other ways) by colliery 
managers’ willingness to accept this person as an employee or find alternative 
work for them, by the injured or impaired person’s status within her or his 
home or community, and by the broader set of cultural values that shaped 
responses to those whose bodies did not necessarily conform to the qualities 
deemed desirable or acceptable within these communities. Although not all 
these features or interactions are easily visible in the historical record, the 
flexibility of this method allows us to put emphasis on the uniqueness of 
individual experiences and avoids the homogenising and inaccurate tendency 
to view ‘disabled’ people as a ‘group’ in industrialising Britain. However, at the 
same time, it is also important to acknowledge the commonality of experience 
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that has existed between disabled people in the past, despite their different 
personal circumstances. For example, as this book shows, injured minework- 
ers may have had very different impairments, capacities, skills and employers, 
but they still often faced the same moralistic attitudes in their dealings with 
friendly societies or Poor Law officials and these could affect their lives in very 
similar ways. In the pages that follow, then, we recognise both the common and 
particular features of disabled people’s lives and explore how these interacted 
with each other to shape their experiences. 

Given the fluid and variable nature of ‘disability’, it’s difficult to quantify the 
number of ‘disabled’ people in nineteenth-century Britain. In coal, as in other 
industries, these difficulties are compounded by a lack of reliable statistics 
for accidents and occupational diseases for the period. As Chapter 1 shows, 
although the growth of government regulation of mining after 1850 compelled 
mine owners and managers to report ‘serious’ accidents, fatal accidents were 
generally better reported than non-fatal ones. There was no official mecha- 
nism for measuring the incidence of occupational diseases, or psychological 
trauma either. As late as 1878, member of parliament (MP) Joseph Cowen 
of Newcastle noted that while the ‘Home Secretary received a list of the 
persons who were absolutely killed, [in coal mines] ... he received no return 
as to the number of men who had their backs injured, their ribs squeezed in, 
or their legs broken’.*! Mine inspectors, moreover, did not routinely collect 
data for time taken off work because of occupational disease and injury until 
the end of our period — when growing concerns among economists, medical 
professionals and policymakers about the effects of work-related incapacity on 
productivity stimulated more comprehensive documentation of time lost to 
sickness or injury. Consequently, this book takes a cultural approach to dis- 
ability in industrial society that focuses on the meanings of impairment rather 
than quantification. Moving away from the diagnostic approach in traditional 
medical histories, it explores how impaired workers saw themselves, asking 
what scars, missing limbs, sight loss, breathing difficulties and other injuries or 
chronic conditions meant for those who experienced them, and how they were 
perceived by others. 

Such an approach demands close reading of a wide variety of texts and this 
book uses a rich and innovative mix of sources to examine disability and its 
consequences in three targeted coalfields. Parliamentary debates, legislation 
and official reports provide a wealth of information — often neglected by 
historians of disability - about the working conditions in mines, the health 
of workers and exposure to accidents. The 1842 Children’s Employment 
Commission Report, for example, includes numerous descriptions and first- 
hand testimonies of colliery employees of all ages with a variety of physical 
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impairments and medical conditions, as well as the testimonies of medical 
men and colliery managers. Providing the most complete picture of conditions 
in coal mines in the middle of our period, it is used extensively in this book. 
Although some of the claims made by expert witnesses to official inquiries 
were dubious, they nonetheless help us to map out the conflicting claims 
that shaped public and political understandings of coal workers’ health and 
well-being.6 Press reports and autobiographies also furnish evidence for the 
home life, community relations and political activities of mineworkers, includ- 
ing those with impairments. Methodist periodicals provide rich, if idealised, 
biographical accounts of miners and other workers that reveal the religious 
meanings attached to impairment, while newspapers of the labour movement 
indicate the political import of occupational injury and how it shaped miners’ 
attitudes and approaches to industrial relations and state regulation. 

The diseases of miners are explored via medical journals, treatises and 
hospital records. Although they foreground professional perspectives, they 
also reveal ways in which patients took their own decisions about their treat- 
ment. The complex responses to the welfare needs of those injured or disabled 
in the coal industry are documented in Poor Law papers and in friendly 
society records, which provide evidence of the ways in which miners took 
responsibility for planning for their own ill health or disability. Documents 
recording distinctive responses to disability in the coalfields, such as the 
Northumberland and Durham Miners’ Permanent Relief Fund established in 
1862 are examined in order to shed light on miners’ self-conscious distancing 
from state-funded welfare under the Poor Law. Taken together, these sources 
open up new angles of vision on how ideas about disability were created and 
mediated in various social, textual and administrative settings. Reading institu- 
tional and administrative records ‘against the grain’ and alongside a variety of 
sources produced in other contexts, allows us to tease out and analyse the dis- 
tinctive responses to disability among miners, their families and communities. 


Chapter outline 


This book comprises five thematic chapters. These examine the economic, 
medical and welfare responses to disease, injury and impairment among coal 
workers, and discuss experiences of disability within the context of social rela- 
tions and the industrial politics of coalfield communities. Chapter 1 provides 
the context for those that follow by providing an overview of the conditions 
of work in British coalmining between 1780 and 1880. It pays close attention 
to the nature and variety of work at collieries and in coalfield settlements in 
order to better understand how economic conditions shaped the in/ability 
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of disabled workers to remain productive. Chapter 2 turns its attention to 
the principal causes of disablement in the nineteenth-century coal industry 
and the medical responses to them. Often admired for their physical prowess, 
miners appeared to embody an ideal of working-class able-bodiedness. But 
increasingly, from the end of the eighteenth century, the risks to health posed 
by coalmining began to attract medical attention. Mineworkers, moreover, 
were one of the first sections of the industrial working population to become 
accustomed to the services of doctors and surgeons via colliery sick clubs, 
and their interaction with medical professionals helped shaped subsequent 
working-class experiences of medical care. Chapter 3 extends the discussion 
of responses to disability by examining the welfare provisions for miners with 
long-term restrictive health conditions. It examines how miners and their 
families negotiated a ‘mixed economy’ of welfare, comprising family and 
community support, the Poor Law, and voluntary self-help as well as employer 
paternalism. 

Chapter 4 shifts attention away from medicine and welfare towards the 
ways in which disability affected social relations within coalfield communities. 
It explores how disability shaped the identities of men and women, focusing in 
particular on the community, family and religious life. Chapter 5 explores the 
place of disability in industrial politics and how fluctuating industrial relations 
affected the experiences of disabled people in the coalfields. It examines how 
labour leaders and their allies used the rhetorical figure of the disabled miner 
to advance a range of causes from better provision for injured mineworkers 
to improved working conditions more generally. While such representa- 
tions often emphasised the suffering associated with disability, the chapter 
shows that impaired miners were rarely passive victims. On the contrary, it 
demonstrates that many took an active role in industrial politics. The chapter 
concludes by considering workers’ successful fight for better compensation 
laws and the impact this had on the employment prospects of disabled 
miners. 
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DISABILITY AND WORK IN THE 
COAL ECONOMY 


Thomas Burt’s early memories of mining were haunted by the sight of the 
mutilated bodies of his fellow workers. Remembering his work as a teenage 
pony putter in the 1850s, responsible for moving coal underground at 
Murton Colliery, County Durham, Burt recalled that ‘everywhere, below 
ground and above, dangers stood thick’. Compounded by the ‘rush and 
recklessness’ of workers there, these dangers meant accidents were common. 
‘Never’, he wrote in his autobiography published posthumously in 1924, ‘had 
I seen so many crutches, so many empty jacket sleeves, so many wooden 
legs.’ Returning to his native Northumberland after his Murton experiences 
to work at Cramlington Colliery, Burt was again struck by the high frequency 
of ‘accidents to life and limb’ and noticed people using ‘crutches and wooden 
legs’ among the local population. Although these were ‘less conspicuous than 
at Murton’, workers with impairments were a common sight at Cramlington. 
Burt recorded at least one by name, a mineworker called Bob Barrass who 
had ‘unhappily lost an eye’ but worked as a rolley-way man, maintaining 
the underground roads on which coal was transported. The dangers at 
Cramlington were so ‘great’ and the incidence of injury so high that Burt 
regarded it as remarkable that both he and his father ‘were fortunate enough 
to leave the place unscathed and uninjured’.’ 

Written from the perspective of his later role as an MP and trade unionist, 
Burt’s comments about the high number of injured workers he encountered in 
mining were intended to highlight the dangers faced by miners in pits where 
the safety of workers seemed to matter less to colliery owners than profit. 
Yet, beyond the political and rhetorical use to which he put them, Burt’s 
observations also raise important questions about the supposed consequences 
of industrialisation for ‘disabled’ people. As Burt’s recollections make clear, 
workers with impairments were not automatically forced from the mines 
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during the Industrial Revolution but continued to work there in considerable 
numbers despite their injuries. If industrialisation was such a calamity for 
disabled people’s working lives, as some disability scholars have argued, how 
were so many people with impairments able to work in a sector crucial to 
Britain’s industrial economic development? And how far, if at all, did they, or 
others, actually regard themselves as ‘disabled’ people? 

This chapter addresses these questions by examining the nature of mine 
work and the development of mining in the nineteenth century, paying 
special attention to the factors that enabled injured workers to participate 
in the working life of collieries and the extent to which they did so. To 
understand perceptions and experiences of disability during industrialisation 
it is necessary to examine the nature of ‘industrial work’ in all its forms. This 
chapter facilitates such an assessment by specifically exploring the ways in 
which economic factors, from working techniques and changing technologies 
to contracts and conditions of employment, affected the perception and 
experiences of injured and impaired mineworkers. It explores the extent of 
disablement in coalmining and analyses the working experiences of people 
with impairments within coal mines and their surrounding communities. In 
the process, it re-evaluates the relationship between ‘disability’ and work in 
industrialising Britain and suggests that popular ideas about the impact of the 
Industrial Revolution on disabled people’s lives that emphasise their exclusion 
from work need re-thinking.” 


The nature and conditions of mine work 


Mineworkers’ experiences in the coal industry were shaped by the differing 
economic trajectories and geologies of the specific coalfields in which they 
worked, as well as the significant cultural differences between them. The most 
glaring of these, particularly in the early nineteenth century, concerns the 
division of colliery labour and the employment of women and girls. According 
to the report of the commission set up to investigate children’s employment in 
mines published in 1842, ‘female Children of tender age and young and adult 
women are allowed to descend into the coal mines and regularly ... perform 
the same kinds of underground work, as boys and men’ at some collieries in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire.* The practice of female work in south Wales’ early 
nineteenth-century mines was ‘not uncommon either, but was most prevalent 
in Pembrokeshire, where women worked on the surface and underground 
usually operating a windlass by which loads of coal were drawn up steep 
passages.* Female mine work had been declining since the start of the nine- 
teenth century and in some areas, such as north-east England, women were 
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already excluded from working underground.° By the time of the Children’s 
Employment Commission only an estimated 4 per cent of all British workers 
in coalmining were female.° Of these women and girls, however, a substantial 
proportion (2341, or about 40 per cent of the total) worked at Scottish mines, 
particularly in the eastern part of the coalfield.’ Here, women and girls were 
heavily involved in underground work and were employed in hauling and 
bearing coal in significant numbers. Women’s work in early nineteenth- 
century Scottish coal mines was a legacy of the system of serfdom in Scottish 
coalmining, which had lasted from 1606 until 1799, where whole families had 
been bound to mine owners for life.’ 

The Mines and Collieries Act passed in August 1842 prohibited all females 
and boys under the age of ten from working underground.'° Women continued 
to work in various capacities above ground at collieries, but their involvement 
in underground tasks ceased.'! Although the numbers of women working at 
collieries at each census between 1841 and 1911 remained fairly consistent 
at between 4000 and 6000, the female proportion of the total workforce 
declined from around 3.5 per cent in 1841 (just before underground work 
became illegal) to less than 1.25 per cent after 1861.!* Moreover, although the 
law prohibiting boys under ten from working below ground was sometimes 
flouted, the 1842 Act meant that the age profile of the underground work force 
became more mature.'? While underground mine work had arguably always 
been seen as a masculine domain — even in Scotland where one female miner 
reported that ‘men about this place don’t wish wives to work in mines but the 
masters seem to encourage it’ — the gendering of coalmining as men’s work 
was, after 1842, reinforced by government regulation.'* 

There were many different jobs at collieries, on the surface as well as below 
ground. An account of South Hetton Colliery near Durham published in the 
Penny Magazine in 1835 indicates the diversity of occupations at a single pit. 
At the top of the hierarchy were the colliery manager, viewer (an agent or 
surveyor appointed by the owner to run the colliery), first and second engineer 
and surgeon. Above ground worked thirteen joiners and sawyers, seven 
engine-wrights who made and repaired the pit’s machinery, eight engine-men 
employed to keep the machinery working, nine firemen to attend the boilers, 
eighteen smiths to prepare the iron work required in the machinery and 
wagons, eight masons, six labourers, eleven cartmen, nine horsemen and a 
saddler. Other employees at the surface included banksmen (who emptied 
the tubs or corves of coal), boys employed to pick out stones and clean the 
coals, and railway attendants. Of the colliery’s 526 employees, 210 worked 
above ground; the rest worked below at cutting or hewing coal, hauling it, or as 
underground foremen and support workers.'* 
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By the end of the nineteenth century there were more than 200,000 men, 
women and children working at the pithead. This work, as John Benson has 
demonstrated, could be heavier, dirtier, more unpleasant and dangerous than 
many other jobs above ground in Victorian Britain. While rarely considered 
in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century discussions of occupational morbidity 
in the coal industry, surface workers faced a number of threats to their health 
and well-being, such as inhalation of coal dusts, the danger of various accidents 
such as being run over by wagons, and ruptures and strains from heavy lifting. 16 
The variety of roles available at mines gave rise to an occupational hierarchy 
within the coal industry that was reflected in different levels of pay and status 
between jobs. The fundamental division in colliery work was between those 
who worked above ground and those who worked below. Working below 
tended to attract higher pay, was regarded as higher status and, as we shall see, 
carried considerable risk of accident. 

Of the numerous non-supervisory jobs below ground, hewing, or coal- 
cutting, was at the top of the occupational hierarchy. It commanded the best 
wages and had the highest occupational status throughout Britain’s coalfields. 
As former County Durham pitman George Parkinson recalled with great 
pride, hewing was ‘the highest unofficial position attainable’ underground.'” 
In Scotland and north-east England, hewers regarded themselves as skilled 
craftsmen rather than common or unskilled workers and compared them- 
selves to other skilled artisans such as stonemasons.!® The status of the hewer 
was reinforced by the belief that, in Parkinson’s words, he had the ‘hardest’ of 
mining jobs.'? It was hard in two senses. First, it was physically arduous. As the 
Colliery Guardian observed, 


The hewer sits on a low stool (four inches in height) and grasping his pick with 
both hands, makes successive horizontal blows. To give the greatest effect to 
the stroke, his head is thrown back to one side, his left leg extended and his right 
bent, his right elbow resting on the right thigh, enables the leg to augment the 
force of the arm.” 


Physical exertion was common to all hewing, but the degree of physical toil 
was affected by local geological conditions. The differing softness or thickness 
of the seam was also important in determining the physical demands on the 
bodies of miners. “The differences of thickness sometimes admit the erect 
posture,’ noted the Penny Magazine, but often men were obliged to ‘sit, recline, 
or bend the body to an extreme degree.’ The exploitation of deeper seams 
increased the temperature in which hewers worked, a situation exacerbated by 
having to work in very narrow, confined spaces in some collieries.”! As we shall 
see in the following chapter, the health of coalminers was frequently judged by 
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their posture and the deleterious effects of working in contorted positions for 
long periods of time. 

Second, coal-cutting not only necessitated physical strength and endur- 
ance, it also entailed technical skill on the part of the hewer and ‘considerable 
dexterity and experience’.”” Generally, large coals fetched a better price at 
market and were the most prized, both by colliers and mine owners. To get 
these, miners had to work the coalface with great care, so as not to break slabs 
of coal into less valuable small coals.” Being a successful hewer depended 
on the ability to use a variety of tools and interpret the geological and other 
conditions in which a miner worked.** Hewing may have been physically 
strenuous, but it was not just a matter of brute force that simply favoured the 
most able-bodied above all others. It was from a combination of the strength 
and skill required by their job that hewers derived their strong occupational 
identity and pride.?5 

Nevertheless, the earnings of mineworkers depended on their capacity for 
hard physical toil. Colliers throughout Britain’s coalfields were generally paid 
at piecework rates, which based pay on the amount they produced rather than 
the hours they worked. In north-east England, where miners were primarily 
employed to cut coal and nothing else, the relationship between coal produced 
and earnings was fairly simple. In south Wales, the terms under which colliers 
worked meant their earning potential was not so straightforward. While they 
too were paid for how much coal they produced, they also received remu- 
neration for much of the non-cutting support work they performed. Colliers in 
south Wales were responsible for propping and maintaining the area around 
their individual workplaces, whereas in north-east England hewers usually 
left this to ancillary workers. In addition to this, Welsh colliers loaded their 
produce into coal trams for transportation to the surface.”° The pay for these 
tasks tended to be determined on a piece rate basis as well. The problem 
with this was that ancillary work usually paid much less than coal-cutting. 
Consequently, Welsh colliers were under financial temptation to minimise the 
time they spent on ‘offhand’ or ‘deadwork’ (such as propping) and concentrate 
their efforts on hewing, which was better rewarded. Although less profitable, 
however, ancillary work was vital to safety. Without adequate propping, for 
instance, underground work spaces were more susceptible to roof falls. It 
is possible, therefore, that the organisation of work in the south Wales coal 
industry, combined with its remuneration practices, operated in a way that 
increased the risks to which Welsh miners were exposed and contributed to its 
notoriety as a particularly dangerous coalfield.”” 

Hewers made up a significant proportion of the underground work force at 
British collieries in the nineteenth century. Benson estimates that around half 
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of those employed below ground were involved in cutting coal.” The other 
half worked in support roles. Ancillary tasks included hauling and bearing coal, 
and trapping, or operating the underground doors important for mine ventila- 
tion. Although mines required some skilled support workers, such as those 
who maintained the tracked roadways on which coal trucks were transported, 
much underground support work was heavy and unskilled in nature.” Both 
before and after the Mines and Collieries Act of 1842, hauling and trapping 
tended to be undertaken by the youngest sections of the underground work- 
force, although after the 1842 Act haulage work was increasingly done (where 
passages were wide enough) by pit ponies rather than human bearers. In 
north-east England, the hierarchy of underground work mapped onto the age 
of workers. As a witness to the Parliamentary Select Committee on Accidents 
in Coal Mines of 1835 explained, the youngest workers began as trap door 
keepers (12-14 years), stronger boys moved on to work as rolley drivers 
(responsible for moving wheeled sledges of coal known locally as ‘rolleys’), 
before moving on to putting (hauling coal through underground passageways 
by any means).*° The transition from putter to hewer was an important stage 
in a miner’s life cycle, marking the transition from youth to adulthood. When 
he began hewing at Seaton Delavel Colliery from the age of eighteen, Thomas 
Burt remarked that he ‘now ceased to be a boy and henceforth was a man’.*! 

In south Wales, the progression to coal-cutting and the distinction between 
face and ‘offhand’ work was less clear. Despite this, there was still some 
correlation between age and position. Young Welsh mineworkers served a 
more traditional form of apprenticeship than their counterparts in north-east 
England, learning their trade alongside a more experienced collier as his ‘lad’. 
Although he may have performed some hewing as well as support tasks, a 
collier’s lad generally spent more time engaged in ancillary work than cutting. 
It was not until their early twenties that Welsh ‘lads’ usually became full colliers 
in their own right.” The south Wales miner Edmund Stonelake, who started 
working underground in the 1880s, described how, in the absence of his 
deceased father, his mother had searched for a collier with whom he could be 
placed who could ‘look after my safety, discipline me, and shelter me from bad 
company’. After initially being placed with an ‘illiterate drunken Cornishman’, 
he was transferred to a ‘proper gentleman collier, a tall smart elderly man who 
kept himself aloof from other colliers, in the work and out of it’. Although the 
ages at which youths became hewers varied, adult men normally undertook 
the hard, skilled and prestigious work of coal-cutting. 

Just as there was much diversity in the type, nature and difficulty of jobs 
available at collieries, so too was there great diversity in the terms of employ- 
ment governing mineworkers. Pay and contracts differed widely not only from 
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coalfield to coalfield, but also within them. Miners had a deserved reputa- 
tion as well-paid workers. Commenting on their situation in 1798, Thomas 
Gisborne noted that an average miner was consistently able to earn more 
than an agricultural labourer.** Hewers were the best paid of mineworkers, 
but throughout the period all underground workers were relatively well paid 
compared to other manual workers in agriculture, building and railways as 
well as non-agricultural labourers.*> This was due to the greater risk of death 
or disablement involved in underground work and, to an extent, the related 
difficulties some employers faced in attracting people to work there. In the 
first part of the nineteenth century, political economists argued that wages 
ought to reflect and compensate for any dangers that employees might face 
in the workplace.*” Coal owners were especially keen to make a connection 
between the risks of mining and the relatively high wages they paid to their 
workers and, as we shall see in subsequent chapters, often supplemented these 
with paternalist benefits such as workplace medical schemes.** 

Nevertheless, in spite of the theoretical link between rates of pay and 
exposure to the threat of death or disablement, the structure of miners’ earn- 
ings was shaped by a variety of factors that went beyond the question of risk 
itself. All mineworkers were potentially subject to varying economic fortunes 
due to the vagaries of the market, whereas the temporary closure of pits due 
to flooding or explosions, could put many out of work. Individual earnings (as 
opposed to wages) varied by the number of shifts someone was able to under- 
take. Hewers’ earnings were determined by the geological structure of seams 
and local custom. Those working at cutting coal in north-east England tended 
to be paid better than those doing the same work elsewhere.*” Moreover, there 
were differences within regions as well as between them. Miners working at 
collieries attached to iron works generally received less pay than their coun- 
terparts working in the sale coal sector, but were generally less susceptible to 
the vicissitudes of market fluctuations thanks to the more constant demands 
of the blast furnaces. *! 

Pay was not the only term of employment for mineworkers that varied 
widely from place to place. There was much diversity in the nature of contracts 
generally. Their length, for instance, could range from one month or less to 
several years. The three coalfields had quite different traditions in this area. 
Until the abolition of the bond system in 1872, mineworkers in north-east 
England entered into a legally binding agreement with their employers, usually 
on an annual basis, though there were some years when monthly bonds were 
used instead, particularly after the unsuccessful miners’ strike of 1844. In 
principle, this system of hiring gave pitmen some security of employment, 
providing they kept to the terms of their bond, which were often onerous. For 
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example, workers faced imprisonment if they left their pits without permission, 
even if they perceived their lives to be in imminent danger.” The bond also 
empowered mine owners to enforce strict discipline of attendance and extend 
surveillance over workers during sickness. In their 1825 list of grievances, A 
Voice from the Coalmines, Tyne and Wear pitmen complained that they were 
fined 2 s 6d for absence ‘unless we produce a certificate from the surgeon 
certifying we are ill’.# In south Wales, colliers in the mid-nineteenth century 
were usually employed on monthly contracts.** At the other end of the spec- 
trum were some mineworkers in Scotland. In Midlothian, nineteenth-century 
miners were bound to coal owners under similar terms to miners in north-east 
England, sometimes for durations of anything up to five years. Long as this was 
in relation to the contracts governing mineworkers in other parts of Britain, 
this was a short time compared to the lifetime bondage and virtual serfdom 
experienced by colliers in Scotland in previous centuries. The trend over 
the nineteenth century in the coal industry, however, was generally towards 
shorter-term contracts more likely to last months or weeks than years.*§ 

The massive and rapid expansion of mining in the nineteenth century 
therefore increased the demand for mine labour and opened up many new 
opportunities that mineworkers were keen to exploit. Nevertheless, it also pre- 
sented dangers of death and disablement that coloured public perceptions of 
coalmining and miners’ own views of their occupation. The remaining sections 
of this chapter explore how economic expansion increased the risk of accidents 
and how the nature and conditions of mine work outlined so far shaped the 
experiences of miners with injuries and impairments and influenced their 
ability to return to work. 


Accidents and disability in the mining industry 


Fatal mining disasters exercised a powerful grip on the public imagination 
in nineteenth-century Britain and have dominated discussions of health and 
safety in historical studies of coalmining.** In the period 1835-1880, fourteen 
major disasters each claiming more than 100 lives occurred at British col- 
lieries. The deadliest incident among miners of south Wales, Scotland and 
north-east England at this time was the explosion that killed 207 people 
at Blantyre Colliery in Lanarkshire in October 1877 — the worst disaster 
in Scottish mining history.“ In 1850 the risk of mortality by occupational 
accident was around four or five times higher for mineworkers (4.5 to 5.0 
per 1000 employed per year) than for the rest of the working population.*® 
Deadly explosions, in particular, were widely reported in the press and 
were a focal point for public concerns about safety in the workplace. They 
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prompted investigations into mine safety by engineers, stimulated collective 
action by workers around the questions of risk and compensation for victims 
and their families and, ultimately, acted as a spur to increasing government 
regulation.” 

Despite the preoccupation with fatalities, death was not the only outcome 
of mining accidents.*° However, due to poor record keeping, the exact scale 
of non-fatal accidents is difficult to measure. Although the first public inves- 
tigation into mining accidents conducted in 1835 had called for the future 
collection of accident statistics, this recommendation was not supported by 
legislation, and casualty reporting remained patchy and incomplete until much 
later in the century.5! Nevertheless, the impression that emerges from the 
available sources suggests that non-fatal accidents were more common than 
fatal ones. In the early 1840s, for example, it was estimated that the ratio of 
accidents in south Wales with ‘disabling’ consequences to numbers employed 
was 1 to 500, compared to a ratio of fatal accidents to numbers employed of 1 
to 1000.5 In his report on the mines of the south Durham coalfield, Dr James 
Mitchell gathered data from three unnamed collieries detailing the ‘time, place 
and mode of maiming’ experienced by workers and the amount of time they 
had lost through sickness. Injuries included bruising, lacerations and fractures, 
and the more general description of being lamed’, which could indicate both 
temporary and permanent impairment.** For the most part, though, mine 
owners and colliery doctors were unable — or unwilling — to provide informa- 
tion about injuries. Charles Forrest, surgeon of Hirwaun Iron Works, regretted 
that he could not furnish statistics ‘touching the number of accidents and 
proportion of able-bodied men as compared with the disabled’ since he had 
‘never kept a record of all the accidents occurring in the works, merely making 
notes of remarkable cases professionally’.** John Roby Leifchild remarked in 
his report on Northumberland and North Durham that ‘accidents terminating 
short of death are seldom heard of beyond the place of their occurrence’. In 
general, then, official reports during most of the nineteenth century probably 
underestimated the number of non-fatal accidents.*° 

The reporting of non-fatal accidents did improve, however, as the century 
progressed, due to the increasing involvement of legislators in the regulation 
of industry. The Mines Act of 1850, for example, introduced a system of 
official inspection in the hope of reducing fatalities from explosions, and from 
1855 mine owners and their agents had a legal responsibility to report ‘any 
serious personal Injury’ to inspectors.°’ While at first this was interpreted as 
referring primarily to injury by explosion, by the time of the 1872 Mines Act, 
the requirement had been extended to the reporting of serious injury ‘by any 
accident whatever’. Failure to report serious accidents, moreover, became a 
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punishable offence, with fines levied potentially going to workers who had 
been hurt in mining.°** 

Reporting of ‘serious injury’, however, was highly variable. As J. B. Atkinson, 
the inspector for South Durham noted in his report for 1863, ‘a considerable 
amount of doubt, as well as difference of opinion, appears to prevail amongst 
the agents of the collieries of the district as to the amount of personal injury 
which constitutes what the Inspection Act terms serious personal injury’.° 
Reporting 221 non-fatal accidents in 1862 and 239 in 1863, the inspector for 
west Scotland’s mines cautioned that ‘it would be fallacious to accept these 
[figures] as a correct and full return of accidents which happen in mines,’ 
since the term ‘serious personal injury’ is ‘difficult to determine’. Although 
this may have led to the underreporting of non-fatal accidents, in some cases 
mine owners were anxious to report any incident to make sure they stayed on 
the right side of the law. This was particularly true after 1872, when the law left 
no ‘doubt’ about mines’ legal responsibility to ‘notify’ the authorities about all 
‘death arising from slight injuries’.®! 

The lack of comprehensive health and safety statistics for our period 
makes it hard to discern the relationship between industrial change and the 
incidence of impairment with any great precision.” For many eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century Britons, however, a link between the expansion of the 
coal industry and a presumed increase in the occupational risks facing miners 
seemed clear. While the comparatively small size of pits in the early modern 
period had tended to keep accidents and fatalities to relatively low levels, 
the increasing scale and depth of mines from the late eighteenth century 
onwards, along with the rapid growth in the number of workers employed 
in the sector, began to raise concerns about the safety of coal pits. These 
fears were fed by growing and sensational reports of accidents in and around 
coal mines. In the late eighteenth century, such reporting was a regular, if 
infrequent, feature of press coverage of ‘casualties’. For example, in 1788 the 
Whitehall Evening Post reported an accident at Stratton in Somerset, when 
two mineworkers were killed and ‘six more burnt in a terrible manner’ after 
the ‘damps of the pit took fire’.“+ As demand for coal increased and mines 
were driven deeper, more ‘gassy’ and dangerous seams were worked, increas- 
ing the risk of explosions. By 1813, worries about the number of underground 
explosions in north-east England led to calls there for the establishment of 
the Society for the Prevention of Accidents in Coal Mines, motivated by the 
‘humane purpose’ of saving the lives of those involved in an industry that 
‘contribute[s] so essentially to our comforts’. In the opinion of colliery 
viewer John Buddle, giving evidence to the House of Lords in 1829, it was 
those collieries in north-east England ‘producing the best coals’ that were 
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most liable to explosions that caused loss of life or left an ‘immense number of 
cripples’. With increasing profits available as demand for coal rose, moreo- 
ver, miners were exposed to new risks alongside the threat of explosions. For 
example, the practice of ‘robbing’ supporting pillars of as much coal as pos- 
sible to maximise output not only required miners to work in extremely gassy 
parts of mines, it also meant they were at greater risk of roof falls. In addition 
to these more dramatic risks, deeper and more intensive mining also meant 
miners had to work in hotter and more stuffy environments, to the further 
detriment of their health.® 

Deep mining necessitated innovations in ventilation, drainage, winding 
gear, lighting and transportation.® Ventilation, in particular, became a criti- 
cal concern, as public worries about the increasing frequency of explosions 
mounted. New methods of ensuring the flow of air through underground 
passages were developed. These included the use of furnaces at the pit bottom 
to draw air through the upcast shaft. By 1830, such ventilation techniques 
were commonly employed at British collieries. Further efforts to improve 
ventilation were made from the 1840s onwards, when exploitation of the 
explosion-prone steam-coal seams of south Wales intensified. Experiments 
with air pumps and mechanical fans, for instance, were conducted. Together 
with the system of government inspection, these developments probably 
made mines safer. Fatalities from explosions fell during the second half of the 
nineteenth century and former hewer Thomas Burt certainly believed that 
health and safety at British mines had improved alongside industrial expansion 
in the nineteenth century. Born in 1837, Burt came from a long line of miners. 
‘My paternal grandfather, who died before I was born,’ recalled Burt in his 
autobiography, experienced debilitating respiratory problems brought on by 
a life in mining. In Burt’s view, his grandfather’s ‘early death was not improb- 
ably due to the bad underground ventilation of those days’.”” However, the 
exposure to risk and injury varied between and within mining districts. Such 
differences stemmed from the different geological conditions and extraction 
methods in the coalfields, as well as the uneven pace of economic development 
in the industry.”! 

Although technological and regulatory developments had beneficial 
effects, they did not eradicate the considerable risks faced by colliery workers. 
Sometimes, in fact, technological advancements actually posed new dangers 
for the workforce.” In the eighteenth century, water-powered machinery 
was often used at collieries for winding and pumping and was regarded as an 
improvement on human or animal powered technologies.” Yet such machin- 
ery could prove hazardous to use. In June 1787, the Public Advertiser reported 
that one man was fatally mangled when his clothes became caught in a chain 
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attached to a colliery waterwheel near Oswestry. In attempting to save the 
poor man, another person’s hand was also severely ‘crushed’ in the incident.”* 

The introduction of the miner’s safety lamp (popularly known as the Davy 
lamp after its inventor, Humphrey Davy) around 1815 reduced the risk of 
explosion from naked flames, doubtless saving lives, but its use was controver- 
sial and varied between coalfields. Safety lamps gave off poor light, which made 
some miners abandon them, sometimes with tragic results. In A Voice from 
the Coal Mines (1825), colliers from Tyne and Wear complained that safety 
lamps were a great advantage to coal owners ‘but a great injury to the comfort 
and earnings of the pitmen’. Coal owners fined workers for any deficiency in 
separating inferior coal from the superior, but this proved difficult in the dim 
light provided by the Davy lamp. Furthermore, they argued, the Davy lamp 
was an ‘accessary to the destruction of our health; bringing on rapid old age 
and general imbecility’, wrecking the eyesight of miners and encouraging mine 
owners to take risks in forcing their workers to mine more dangerous places.” 

Unionised miners may have overstated the nature of the risks they faced to 
convince the public of the justness of their industrial disputes with owners. Yet 
others broadly agreed with them, including arguably the most famous mining 
expert of the time, John Buddle. Four years after publication of A Voice from 
the Coal Mines, Buddle echoed the claims of pitmen when he gave his opinion 
on the effects of the Davy lamp on mining safety in north-east England to 
Parliament. While Buddle accepted that safety lamps had probably reduced 
the number of explosions, he did not believe this had radically improved mine 
safety. The adoption of this new technology, in his view, had merely changed 
the risks to which miners were exposed. Comparing fatality statistics before 
and after the introduction of Davy lamps, Buddle reckoned ‘the loss of life has 
been ... about the same’. The reason for this was that ‘we are [now] working 
mines, from having the advantage of the safety lamp, which we could not have 
possibly worked without it, and of course they are in a more dangerous situa- 
tion, and the risk is increased in a very great degree’.”° 

No matter what safety regulations or technological improvements were 
introduced at mines, however, it was impossible to eradicate the folly of 
individual workers. The ‘rush and recklessness’ that Thomas Burt witnessed 
at Murton Colliery was believed by many to be endemic among nineteenth- 
century mineworkers, and such claims were sometimes used to undermine pit- 
men’s claims to occupational status.” The opinion was reinforced in the press 
and in the reports of government officials. In Scotland in 1863 it was reported 
that many ‘inexperienced and rash men’ were the cause of underground 
accidents.’* In ‘A Coal Miner’s Evidence’, which purported to be a first-hand 
account of an explosion from a Durham miner published in Household Words, 
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it was claimed that many mining deaths were caused by the ‘carelessness and 
folly’ of miners: ‘It’s just in our nature not to care — that’s all.’”” 

Perhaps some miners were just ‘careless’ by nature, but the class prejudice 
apparent in many reports about the ‘reckless’ behaviour of industrial workers 
ought to be recognised too. Hewers took risks with their health and safety not 
simply because they were foolish, but because they sought to maximise their 
earnings in an incredibly dangerous industry. As noted earlier, the payment of 
hewers by piece rate may have encouraged some to take extra risks with their 
lives and health for the sake of an increased pay packet. Seen in this light, then, 
colliers appear more as rational, if sometimes fallible, actors taking calculated 
risks than unthinking fools.°° 

While explosions were the focus of much discussion of safety in mines, 
inspectors’ reports highlight other dangers, particularly roof falls and accidents 
relating to the transport of coal, as the primary causes of non-fatal injuries.*! 
For instance, Lionel Brough, whose inspection district covered the south-west 
of England and part of south Wales, reported seventy-five non-fatal accidents 
involving ninety-one persons in 1863, in which there were twice as many acci- 
dents caused by falls of coal and stone (thirty) than those caused by explosion 
of ‘fire damp’ (fifteen). Thirty-four men and boys suffered fractures, burns and 
other injuries from accidents in shafts or by miscellaneous causes’.*? Brough’s 
report for the year 1869 listed 125 persons injured in 111 accidents, of which 
the largest number (sixty) were ‘wounded, contused, or suffered from fracture 
of bone, or underwent amputation’ from falls of coal or stone.® The report for 
the west of Scotland similarly listed falls of rock or coal as the primary cause 
of non-fatal injury, accounting for ninety-nine casualties.** In the report for 
north-east England that year, twenty-four workers were injured by falls of 
stone or coal, while eleven were ‘run over or crushed by tubs’.®° 

The bodily risks mineworkers were exposed to varied according to the kind 
of tasks they were expected to perform. Consequently, the perils of mining did 
not affect all colliery workers equally. Putters or trappers, for instance, were 
more likely to be injured in accidents involving coal tubs than hewers. Given 
that a mineworker’s position in the underground workforce was often directly 
related to his age, moreover, it seems age and experience were important 
determinants of risk. As Jamie Bronstein has observed, nineteenth-century 
fatality figures suggest that young and inexperienced mineworkers were more 
likely to be killed or injured at work than older, more experienced, colleagues.*° 

In general, the ‘serious injuries’ reported by the mines inspectors did not 
make clear distinctions between those which threatened a worker’s liveli- 
hood through permanent disablement and those from which recovery was 
possible, nor did they take account of other long-term health problems such 
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as respiration difficulties caused by inhaling dust or physical problems caused 
by working in damp, cramped environments. Though inspector Herbert 
Mackworth estimated in his report for south Wales and south-west England 
for 1855 that about twice as many were ‘disabled for life’ by mine accidents 
than were killed, inspectors noted that many victims of ‘serious injury’ were 
‘restored to usefulness’.®” Of the seventy-five accidents reported to Hedley 
in 1862 that injured eighty persons, ‘only one of these ... has resulted in a 
permanent deformity’ — a man who was seriously hurt by leaning out of the 
cage as he descended the mine shaft, which resulted in facial disfigurement 
and the loss of sight in one eye.** It is unclear whether this man’s ‘permanent 
deformity’ equated to an inability to work. The nature of the injuries sustained 
in accidents and their effects on individuals varied considerably. For example, 
among the victims of falls of rock or coal listed in the East Scotland Mines 
Inspection Report for 1880 were a twenty-six-year-old collier whose leg was 
injured resulting in just seven days off work and an eighteen-year-old ‘brusher’ 
whose arm and leg were broken, leading to a lay off of 120 days. A drawer from 
the Arniston Coal Company’s mine aged fourteen whose legs were ‘injured by 
chain on a wheel brae’ had been unable to work for eight months and was ‘still 
off’.®° The final section of this chapter examines the experiences of injured or 
impaired miners in more detail to reassess the relationship between ‘disability’ 
and the industrial workplace. 


Disability and work 


Many factors influenced the perceptions and experiences of mineworkers with 
impairments. The nature of their bodily capacities was undoubtedly significant 
in this regard, but so too were the conditions and organisation of work set out 
earlier on in this chapter. These influenced the ‘somatic flexibility’ available in 
the industrial workplace and affected the ability of workers with impairments 
to participate in the labour force. The attitudes of employers and fellow 
workers were also important, as these could determine whether impaired 
mineworkers were actually welcome at mines or not. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it was common to define dis- 
ability in relation to work, but impairment was a matter of degree and did not 
necessarily equate to an inability to do any work at all - something that, as we 
will see, welfare officials at the time were often keen to stress.” In line with 
other workers, mineworkers could potentially experience two kinds of dis- 
ability: occupational and general disability.” As the term implies, occupational 
disability meant that a person was unable to pursue their normal employment 
due to ill health or injury. Referring to the Scottish town of Tranent in 1840, 
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which had a high number of infirm, ill and injured colliers among its popula- 
tion, sanitary inspector S. Scott Alison relied on an occupational definition of 
disability when he wrote: 


A great number of persons in and around Tranent are unfit to follow their usual 
occupation on account of bodily injuries by accidents, and of disease caused by 
their occupation.” 


While this meant that people were disabled from doing their usual work it 
did not mean that they were entirely incapable of labour. General disability, 
in contrast, meant a person was totally incapacitated for any kind of work. 
This definition of disability was perhaps the most dominant at the time. 
As Martha Stoddard Holmes contends, the idea that disabled people were 
incapable of work was an incredibly popular one in Victorian literature and 
popular culture.” Despite such popular representations, however, the rela- 
tionship between ‘disability’ and inability to ‘work’ was rarely straightforward 
in practice. 

The history of Britain’s coalfields provides compelling evidence of this 
complexity. It was not inevitable that illness and injury forced mineworkers 
from colliery labour forces. As is clear from the description of men with 
crutches and wooden legs encountered by Thomas Burt working in the mines 
of mid-Victorian Durham that began this chapter, people with quite significant 
impairments were not excluded from underground work. Indeed, the 1842 
Children’s Employment Commission had returned evidence of many people 
with ‘disabilities’ working in Britain’s coal mines. Among those working at 
Birsley Colliery near Tranent were William M’Neil, an eleven-year-old boy, 
‘deaf and dumb, who had wrought below two years’. At Polkemmet Colliery in 
Linlithgowshire (West Lothian) worked another eleven-year-old, Catherine 
Thomson, who had returned to work after having her knee crushed by a cart, 
which continued to cause her great pain and she could ‘scarcely stand’ after 
pushing carts all day. Another child worker, Taylor Coats, who hooked and 
unhooked chains off rolleys at Percy Main Colliery in Northumberland, had 
been ‘lamed twice’ by his work, resulting in absences of three weeks and 
twenty-two weeks respectively. Now he ‘walks lame. Has a bad step; cannot 
walk comfortably’ but continued his work at the pit.°* Undoubtedly, the 
evidence of impaired children working in the mines served to highlight the 
horrors of the industry, just as reformers had used accounts of young ‘factory 
cripples’ in the previous decade to campaign for regulation of the manufactur- 
ing industries.” Nevertheless, these accounts served to reinforce the view 
that injury, impairment and living with pain or other difficulties was part of 
the experience of work in the coal industry. ‘Working through’ sickness or 
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impairment was part of nineteenth-century British working-class experience 
and was not simply a rhetorical image used by reformers to garner support for 


their cause.” ‘ 


Disabled’ Britons worked throughout the nineteenth century, 
often in some of the most physically arduous industries of the time. 

The most vivid first-hand account of the working life of an impaired miner 
is that left by trade unionist Edward Rymer. Born in Boldon near Sunderland 
in 1835, Rymer was seriously hurt in a house fire as a young child, which left 
him significantly visually impaired and ‘permanently injured’ on the right side 
of his body. His defective eye-sight had, he wrote, a ‘sad and serious effect on 
my whole life’, and he referred to himself as a ‘cripple’. Nevertheless, he was 
employed in a variety of jobs underground in pits in the north-east and other 
parts of the country, beginning work like many young people did as a trapper, 
moving on to hauling tubs of coal as a putter and eventually, in 1860, to hewing 
coal. At each stage of his career, Rymer wrote of the ways in which his impair- 
ments, and the attitudes of others to them, affected his experience of work. If 
his ‘defective sight’ did not act as a barrier to mine work, he wrote frequently of 
how it made his work more onerous, or caused others to exploit him. It caused 
him ‘endless troubles’ as a young trapper, leading those of his fellow miners 
who were ‘disposed to act the part of tyrant or persecutor’ to impose extra 
tasks upon him. He felt isolated through his impairment, describing himself as 
a ‘lad half blind and friendless’ and, when working as a horse-driver, wrote that 
‘my failing sight frequently led me to make mistakes’. It was at this point, he 
wrote, that his ‘partial blindness ... dawned on me with full force, and brought 
out all the cunning in my nature, since I had to watch every point, crossing, 
and turn in the workings’. The physical exertion also took a toll on his limbs, 
as did working in damp parts of the mine, which brought on rheumatism. 
Fearing physical ‘ruination’ when he was assigned to a haulage job after having 
worked for a time as a hewer, Rymer asked to return to coal-cutting, but was 
refused. His preference for hewing was so strong that he broke his bond and 
absconded ~ an offence for which he was later imprisoned. Rymer’s wish to 
work as a hewer was probably affected by the better pay and status it attracted, 
but he also seems to have thought that hewing offered less severe challenges to 
his body than hauling coal through dark passages.®” 

While the high status and better pay associated with coal-cutting may have 
made it the job of choice for many mineworkers, not all colliers were able 
to resume their occupation after injury. Some miners were so badly injured 
that they were unable to muster the strength or bodily dexterity necessary to 
make a living as hewers. This did not always stop them working at lighter jobs 
however. As we have seen, the coal industry was occupationally diverse. In 
1829, John Buddle explained that in north-east England men made ‘cripples’ 
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in mine accidents needed to be ‘provided with some employment which they 
could manage’. Consequently, ‘many of them go to boys’ work, what is called 
trapping, furnace keeping, and a great many jobs that might be done by boys, 
if it was not for the sake of employing these cripples and disabled persons’.”® 
Some impaired miners took up surface work. Evidence given by William 
Morrow, a fourteen-year-old employee of Tyne Main Colliery, to the 1842 
Children’s Employment Commission provides a vivid example of how an 
individual’s working life might change with injury. William had begun work 
underground at a different pit as a trapper, but had fallen asleep one night 
by his door and some wagons ran over him, shattering his leg. The leg was 
amputated and he was fitted with a prosthetic limb, but he was able to return 
to his door keeping work. Nevertheless a series of accidents, including having 
his head cut by a fall of rock, breaking his arm and cutting his brow when coal 
fell from a wagon, had led to him taking work on the surface, where he kept 
the ‘foot of the inclined bank’. Old and infirm colliers often worked above- 
ground as ‘callers’ or ‘knockers’ who roused mining households to ensure 
workers were up in time for their shifts.!°° Others became ‘lampmen’ and were 
responsible for checking, maintaining and storing safety lamps.'°' Injured 
mineworkers were not automatically cast off and excluded from colliery work. 
Many were able to continue working in the coal industry, both above ground 
and below.'” Some resumed their pre-injury occupations while others took up 
new, less arduous positions. 

The status of miners with disabilities varied considerably and might depend 
on a person’s standing prior to their injury and the work culture of particu- 
lar collieries. Those like Rymer whose impairments were acquired prior to 
working in the mines sometimes faced the scorn or suspicion of co-workers. 
Rymer frequently complained of his physical defects being used against him, 
such as in a dispute with an overman over a fair price for putters’ labour in 
which his opponent ‘made some brutal remarks’ about his ‘lameness’.! The 
assignment of hewers to ‘boys’ work’ might have enabled them to return to 
work after serious injury, but in an industry where there was a strict occupa- 
tional hierarchy based on age, such tasks might be deemed demeaning as they 
would almost certainly carry a loss of earnings and status. 

In contrast, as Edward Slavishak has shown, a certain degree of bodily 
marking or minor impairment might confer status on workers in nineteenth- 
century heavy industry as signs of experience or bravery.!% In an industry 
where some degree of ‘seasoning’ of workers’ bodies was expected as part of 
the process of training and preparation for the arduous nature of pit life, a 
miner's bodily characteristics instantly placed him in the hierarchy of age and 
experience that characterised underground work.'° The backs of putters, for 
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instance, were often scarred as a result of their work. Peter Rutter, a fifteen- 
year-old youth who worked at Gosforth Colliery in the 1840s, explained 
that pushing heavy corves of coal through narrow passages meant ‘the skin 
of his back is often knocked off’. At Monkwearmouth, an exceptionally hot 
mine, workers commonly experienced painful boils when they first went 
underground, but these tended to disappear over time. Consequently, ‘the 
occurrence of these [boils] is so distinctive a mark of a fresh man, that [an 
observer] is well aware of the man being unaccustomed to the pit from this 
occurrence’. 1% Indeed, Victorian expert on occupational health J. T. Arlidge 
described certain ‘deformities’ associated with particular industries as ‘trade- 
marks’, which acted as badges of occupational identity.!°” 

Loss of status or emasculation in the workplace as a result of injury, then, 
was possible but not inevitable.!°° Although some men may have been disa- 
bled from returning to their former employment, their knowledge and experi- 
ence might have made them suitable for supervisory roles. Thomas Haswell, 
killed in an underground explosion at Thornley Colliery near Sunderland in 
1841, was an experienced coal hewer, but had been working as an overman, 
supervising the preparation of the mine between shifts, after breaking both 
legs in a rock fall the year before. Though newspaper reports of the disaster 
described him as a ‘cripple’, Haswell’s impairments may have marked him 
out as a survivor and a man with hard-won experience of mining, earning the 
respect of the young crew who worked for him.!© Colliery overmen might be 
paid up to £100 a year in Haswell’s day and were generally promoted from 
the workforce on account of their ‘activity, steadiness, natural abilities and 
education’.'!° Even when completely incapacitated for work, experienced 
mineworkers could still occasionally play an active role in the working life of a 
colliery. Reese Price, for example, was also an overman, at Gethin Colliery in 
south Wales. While off work following an accident in December 1865, Price 
was visited by his replacement and asked for advice about a build-up of gas 
in the mine. Although ‘unable to follow’ his usual employment, then, Price 
remained influential.'!! His knowledge and experience of mining meant he 
was not pushed aside and forgotten. As we will see in Chapter 5, experience 
of working in mines was a marketable commodity that may have helped some 
injured mineworkers find work in the coal industry, particularly at times when 
experienced mining labour was in short supply, such as during strikes. 

Former mineworkers disabled from working underground often found 
employment in other sectors of the coalfield economy too. For example, a 
‘disabled man’ might occasionally ‘take to dealing in small wares’ in pit villages, 
according to one mid-century investigation into life in the mining districts of 
north-east England, ‘and in some cases superannuated hewers will, in addition 
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to what light jobs they can pick up about the pit, occupy themselves in col- 
lecting the clay used for the workmen’s candles’.'’” Sometimes men disabled 
from working in the coal mines turned to teaching. During a parliamentary 
debate on education in Wales in 1846, it was revealed that eleven of Merthyr 
Tydfil’s schoolmasters had been ‘miners, or labourers disabled by accidents or 
bad health’.!!° Similarly, Leifchild wrote that in the pit villages of north-east 
England many teachers were ‘disabled workmen’. The practice of appoint- 
ing such men was, in Leifchild’s view, evidence of sentiment and a sense of 
entitlement based on physical sacrifice triumphing over reason since few had 
‘received an education qualifying them to be successful teachers of the young’. 
The disabled miner claimed ‘from the mutilation or absence ofa limb, to be the 
recipient of the bounty of the benevolent’: 


It is not seldom that a disabled pitman proposes himself as a candidate for 
a schoolmastership; and should a vacancy occur in the colliery where his 
misfortune happened, he deems himself, and is deemed by others, indisputably 
entitled to the suffrages of all parties. This evinces sensibility to the claims of 
misfortune, and insensibility to the claims of education.'!* 
While for critics such as Leifchild the entry of disabled miners into village 
schools was evidence of the poor educational provision in mining com- 
munities, the belief that injured miners had a moral claim to a job that carried 
authority and status is interesting and provides further evidence that those 
disabled from mine work were not necessarily marginalised in this period. 
Although opportunities for disabled miners may have declined at times of 
economic hardship, such as during periods of unemployment caused by the 
temporary or permanent closure of a mine, the occupational make-up of 
coalfield settlements was sufficiently diverse to offer some disabled colliers 
viable alternatives to mine work.'!® 

The nature of their impairments was not the only factor affecting the ability 
of colliers to return to pit work after injury. The organisation and nature of 
mine work itself at this time facilitated the inclusion of ‘disabled’ miners in the 
mining workforce by permitting a degree of ‘somatic flexibility’ supposedly 
characteristic of the more ‘inclusive’ pre-industrial economy.!!6 That it did, 
suggests that pre-industrial approaches to work were not obliterated in the 
nineteenth century but persisted in industrial settings too. During the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, coalmining developed in ways that 
resisted the conventional models of ‘industrialisation’ emphasised in accounts 
of the rise of disabling capitalism.'!’ For example, coal-cutting throughout this 
period was a matter of individual hand labour that made it difficult to supervise 


workers closely and led to a degree of elasticity in working arrangements. !!8 
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In the first place, the continuance of piecework, particularly for hewers, 
gave mineworkers some leeway to decide their pace of work.!!? Such flexibility 
may have allowed miners to tailor their working practices and rhythms to 
minimise the restrictive effects of impairment — even if those unable to win 
as much coal as stronger hewers faced the prospect of lower pay. George 
Parkinson, for example, who worked in the mines of mid-nineteenth-century 
Durham, described one hewer called ‘Old Joe’ who was ‘not physically strong, 
his earnings were small and his means were scanty’. The independence 
of colliers at work was further promoted by the ‘bord and pillar’ method of 
extracting coal. This method of mining (also known as ‘pillar and stall’ or 
‘stoop and room’ mining) consisted of driving a number of passages running 
parallel to each other from which coal was taken, leaving pillars of rock to 
support the roof. Although particularly suited to mines where seams were 
thick and roofs were typically poor — such as those found in Durham, parts of 
Scotland and the Swansea area of south Wales — bord-and-pillar working was 
the dominant method for much of the eighteenth and most of the nineteenth 
centuries.’*! As the idealised picture of a coal mine in Figure 2 suggests, 
colliers employed at pits using this kind of system, or variants of it, worked in 
individual bords or stalls that were separated from those of their colleagues. 
Working these areas in small groups, colliers were hard for pit managers to 
supervise. Coupled with the fact that poor lighting and the sprawling scale of 
many mines made supervision doubly difficult, miners were essentially left to 
their own devices and could effectively choose how they worked. If there was 
work discipline in the mines, argues John Williams in his study of south Wales, 
it was above all self-discipline. 1”? 

Assistance from fellow workers also facilitated the participation of people 
with impairments in the working life of collieries. Philip Lloyd, a collier at 
Waterloo Colliery in Monmouthshire, told the 1842 Children’s Employment 
Commission that one of his daughters ‘works in the mine for William Morgan 
who has lost his leg and cannot do much’.!”° The presence of kin was particu- 
larly important in helping impaired miners remain economically active. In 
south Wales and Scotland, miners commonly worked in family groups. Even 
when they did not, many mineworkers across Britain still had family members 
working close by them at collieries.'** Due to the practice of sons following 
their fathers into the pits, different generations of impaired miners sometimes 
worked in the same place. Among the victims of an explosion at Gethin 
Colliery near Merthyr Tydfil in February 1862 were William Lewis, a forty- 
seven-year-old collier, and his eighteen-year-old son. The elder Lewis had been 
‘ruptured and confined to his bed’ for sixteen weeks before the disaster, while 
his deceased son had ‘lost his leg in the same pit’ some time before. Both were 
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working underground at the time of the explosion. Newspapers reported that 


the Lewises had two more sons who had not been involved, including another 
who had lost a leg in the pit nine months previously, but had been spared from 
the explosion because he was off work then as the family did not have enough 
food to pack for his lunch. There were several other father-and-son teams 
who worked together in the same mine.” It is not clear whether it was to 
William Lewis or another man that the Cardiff Times referred on 21 February 
when it described two unnamed victims of the explosion as a ‘poor collier and 
his son’ who worked together because the ‘man was delicate in health, and 
earned but little’.!?” Three years later, Griffith Ellis, who had a wooden leg, 
suffocated after another explosion at Gethin Colliery, alongside his brother 
David.'** Tragic as these examples are, they suggest that the help of kin may 
have enabled impaired miners to carry on working. 

Despite the general similarities between coalfields, there were variations 
that influenced the ease with which people with impairments could take up 
productive roles in the coal industry. In some places, coal was easier to work. 
In others, it was far more challenging. These differences help explain the 
cavilling system in north-east England in which hewers and putters drew lots 
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to determine their workplaces underground. The purpose of allocating places 
in this way was to eliminate accusations of partiality or unfairness. A miner’s 
place, then, was down to chance, not the whim of a mine manager. This was of 
the utmost importance to Durham and Northumberland pitmen, as a miner's 
place, or ‘cavil’, could radically affect his productivity and therefore pay.!”” 
For ‘crippled’ workers, like Edward Rymer, the cavilling system sometimes 
worked to their advantage by giving them an easy cavil that allowed them to 
earn a reasonable living despite their diminished physical capacities. At other 
times, it disadvantaged them. At his second cavilling in Houghton Pit, Rymer 
drew what he called a ‘heavy “flat” and found his strength ‘insufficient to bear 
the task of pushing and lifting iron tubs 12 hours a day’.!°° When working 
as a hewer at Old Grange Colliery in partnership with his brother Jack (also 
described as a ‘cripple’), with whom he split shifts, Rymer also found himself 
‘disabled’, ina sense, by the rate of pay. As Rymer himself put it: at Old Grange 
there were ‘good hewers around us, and we were handicapped beyond our 
strength to get anything like a living at 5s a score’. Trying to keep up, his hands 
became covered with blisters that eventually required medical attention and 
kept him off work for ‘several weeks’.!5! The cavilling system was unique to 
north-east England, but the experiences of men like Rymer under it suggest 
how geological conditions and the allocation of work across the coalfields 
might influence the ability of impaired or injured miners to participate in coal 
production in sufficiently profitable ways. 

Nineteenth-century colliers proudly proclaimed their ‘independence’. 
However, the flexibility of working arrangements that allowed participation of 
men with a variety of physical impairments was gradually undermined as the 
period wore on.!* The rise of ‘industrial time’ and the increasing pace of life 
brought on by the Industrial Revolution is often regarded as a key factor in the 
‘disabling’ of people with impairments.!** As pieceworkers, miners throughout 
the nineteenth century often worked more to task than time. In the 1840s, 
Benjamin Martin, a mineral agent for Penydarren Ironworks in south Wales, 
remarked of colliers there that ‘we do not look after their time; they work any 
number of hours that they like themselves, we pay only for the quantity they 
send out’.!°+ Under such circumstances, strict industrial timekeeping was 
clearly not very important, either to miners or managers. Yet changes eroding 
colliers’ ability to determine their own hours of work did occur, albeit slowly 
and unevenly. In the early phases of industrialisation, mining operations had 
taken place close to the surface, which made it fairly easy for miners to enter 
and leave mines as they chose. With the growth of deep-mining, however, 
colliers became more dependent on winding machinery to access mines and 
were increasingly tied to particular times for ascending and descending that 
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regulated the working day.'°5 The frustration miners felt about the constraints 
winding equipment placed on their ability to come and go as they pleased is 
suggested by the tragic fate of Robert Moore. In August 1833, newspapers 
reported Moore’s death after he fell down a 130-yard-deep mineshaft at Dry 
Clough Colliery in Lancashire, where he was employed. Moore was said to 
have lost his footing after becoming ‘enraged’ because he arrived for work ‘too 
late to descend with the coal tub, which had just left the shaft’.!*° Moore was 
obviously not a man with complete freedom to decide his own hours of work. 

By the time of the 1842 Children’s Employment Commission, miners in 
the west of Scotland were tending to work standardised twelve hour days that 
began at six o'clock in the morning and were ‘anxious to get coal picked out in 
time to supply the engine’ that began its daily task of lifting coal to the surface 
at six in the evening.” Although miners in different coalfields continued 
to work varying hours, the growing calls to reduce the working day to eight 
hours after 1850 may also be seen as a sign that miners, like other industrial 
workers, were increasingly subjected to time discipline.!°* The introduction 
of new forms of work discipline was particularly evident in the new integrated 
coal and iron companies that came to dominate coal production in the west of 
Scotland and parts of south Wales between the 1830s and 1870s. Production 
in these companies was geared to very different rhythms than those of smaller 
concerns supplying local domestic consumption, and the consistent rather 
than fluctuating demand for coal put greater pressure on worker productiv- 
ity.'° Taken together, these developments potentially reduced the ‘somatic 
flexibility’ available to impaired workers in the industry by undermining their 
ability to determine their own hours and patterns of work. 

Changes in coal-extraction techniques may also have challenged miners’ 
sense of independence and placed greater constraints on older or impaired 
workers working underground. Although bord-and-pillar mining was never 
fully displaced during the nineteenth century, from the 1860s ‘longwall’ mining 
became more popular, first in Scotland and later in south Wales and north-east 
England.'*° Whereas bord-and-pillar extraction favoured hewers working indi- 
vidually, longwall cutting revolved around teams of miners hewing coal from 
the seam alongside each other in a line. The system had economic advantages, 
particularly in increasing the volume of marketable coal and reducing waste.'"! 
This may have placed those unable to work at the same pace as others at a 
disadvantage and cast them as a risk to productivity or safety. James Thain, 
who worked in a team of longwall miners in Pembrokeshire at the end of the 
nineteenth century, recalled that those men who lagged behind made the 
working face ‘irregular, which often caused the roof to break and the coal to 
become set or much harder to dig’. This was the cause of many arguments that 
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required intervention from the manager or his assistant. Thain remembered 
hewing alongside an ‘old man’ who had a ‘bad habit of allowing the part of the 
working face near to me to hang behind’. On at least one occasion, this led to 
a roof fall that trapped the old man. Luckily for him, the old worker survived 
the accident but was severely admonished by Thain who told him to take it 
as a lesson ‘and don’t let your place hang back again endangering the life of 
yourself and others’.!*? Thain’s memory of the incident indicates that not all 
old or impaired mineworkers were always treated with kindness or sympathy 
by workmates. At times, their diminished capacities could also make them the 
target of discrimination, prejudice and hostility in the workplace. 

The demise of stalls may also have increased managerial pressure on 
colliers. Although miners with impairments continued to work at collieries 
employing the longwall method, the greater coordination of workers required 
by this system meant they were more likely to come under close supervision 
than in bord-and-pillar mining. Keen to avoid disruptions to production like 
the one Thain described, it is possible that managers in charge of longwall 
mines became less tolerant of ‘disabled’ miners unable to ‘keep up’ and were 
less likely to assign them face work. Ultimately, longwall mining would lead to 
the greater adoption of machine cutting and the mechanisation of coal extrac- 
tion in the twentieth century, further increasing the pace of mine work.'#? We 
should not, however, exaggerate the impact of these changes. The earning 
power of older miners remained healthy for most of this period, beginning to 
fall only in a man’s fifties. Furthermore, even if their workmates did not par- 
ticularly like it, ‘old’ men like the one encountered by Thain were still working 
at longwall mining well into the late nineteenth century and beyond.'* 
Nevertheless, as we shall see in Chapter 5, the employment of older miners 
did become more contested towards the end of the nineteenth century, due to 
fears that they posed a financial risk to employers because of their perceived 
greater susceptibility to compensable injury. Changes in coal extraction may 
have added to these concerns.'*5 


Conclusion 


In contrast to the view that industrial expansion rapidly and decisively 
excluded impaired people from the workforce, evidence from Britain’s coal 
industry in the period 1780-1880 indicates a more complicated picture in 
which experiences of ‘disabled’ miners varied considerably. The shift to coal- 
powered technology fuelled and sustained Britain’s economic expansion in 
this period and contributed to the enormous growth of the coal industry. Yet 
the development of the coal industry was uneven and had distinctive regional 
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characteristics. Systems of labour organisation and methods and conditions 
of work varied considerably, not only between coalfields, but also between 
individual collieries in each coalfield. As Thomas Burt’s comments that began 
this chapter suggest, physical impairments were a common sight in Britain’s 
nineteenth-century coal mines, but they were more visible in some mines 
than others. This reflected not only varying safety standards between collier- 
ies, which the system of national inspection brought in after 1850 sought to 
address, but also the local factors that permitted miners with impairments to 
re-enter the workforce after injury. In the case of women and young children, it 
was legislation prompted by moral concerns that played a more decisive role in 
‘disabling’ them from working underground than physical incapacity. 

The expansion of the coal industry was widely associated with growing 
risks to mineworkers, but the exact scale of injury or disablement is difficult 
to document in an era where reporting of non-fatal accidents was patchy and 
where there was little consensus on what constituted a ‘serious injury’. It is 
therefore difficult to substantiate the view that industrial expansion produced 
impairment on a mass scale, although this idea was frequently used to critique 
industrial practices. There was no simple correlation between ‘serious injury’ 
and disability; on the one hand, mine inspector reports often stated that the 
seriously hurt were returned to ‘usefulness’, on the other, as we shall see in the 
following chapter, serious injury was not the only source of impairment for 
coalminers. Statistics for non-fatal injuries therefore provide limited evidence 
of the scale or nature of impairments facing mineworkers. 

Taken together, the material examined in this chapter cautions against 
monolithic interpretations of disability and suggests there was no simple cor- 
relation between impairment and inability to work. During the so-called ‘clas- 
sical’ period of Britain’s industrial expansion, from the mid-eighteenth to the 
mid-nineteenth centuries, people with impairments continued to find work in 
mining. The survival of ‘pre-industrial’ working practices, such as the relative 
independence of hewers, the continuation of work in kin groups, and working 
to task, may have helped miners with impairments to remain economically 
active in the industry, retaining some of the ‘somatic flexibility’ characteristic 
of earlier periods.'#° Nevertheless, this may have been undermined over time 
by economic developments such as the spread of longwall mining and the 
stricter discipline imposed by mechanisation and the incessant demands of the 
iron industry in parts of south Wales and west Scotland. 

This chapter has indicated the importance of understanding the nature 
and conditions of work and the culture and structure of the workplace to 
interpreting experiences of disability and industrialisation. A certain degree 
of impairment or physical scarring was expected and might mark a man out 
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as a ‘survivor’ and earn him the respect of others. However, Edward Rymer 
and James Thain’s memories of mining show how ‘cripple’ or elderly miners 
might face abuse. Their writings also illustrate the ways in which the structure 
of the workplace, including local customs of labour such as cavilling in 
north-east England, might variously work to enable injured mineworkers to 
earn a living or present disabling barriers. The work undertaken by miners 
with impairments was not always well paid, nor did the ‘boys’ work’ done 
by some disabled men carry the same prestige as other tasks. Mines offered 
diverse employment opportunities, but the meanings of work adhered to a 
strict hierarchy of status, closely related to age. That said, the perception of 
some disabled people’s work as ‘lowly’ does not mean it did not have value to 
those who undertook it. For Rymer, work for a ‘cripple’ such as himself was 
part of his ‘hard fight to live’, to support himself and avoid dependency and 
was a source of pride.'*” The employment of miners with impairments was 
consistent with cultural values that demanded that people with disabilities 
avoid becoming a ‘burden’ by remaining productive where possible. As we 
shall see in the following chapter, the whole edifice of medical care in Britain’s 
coalfields was built upon this objective. 
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MEDICINE AND THE MINER’S BODY 


There were two prevalent views about mineworkers’ bodies in Victorian 
Britain. On the one hand, miners were represented as a distinctive class of 
workmen, prey to numerous diseases ‘induced by the very unwholesome 
nature of [their] occupation’.' On the other, coalmining was represented as 
healthy work and miners were admired for their physical robustness.” These 
contrasting ideas about the health effects of coalmining shaped public percep- 
tions of the industry as well as miners’ view of themselves. As a contributor 
to the Miner and Workmen’s Advocate wrote in 1863, miners were ‘strong and 
active men’, but ‘pallid in complexion and bent in form, by reason of excessive 
labour, heat, and foul air, which they are constantly obliged to breathe’? From 
the late eighteenth century onwards, the physical characteristics of coalminers 
and the particular health problems associated with underground work, came 
under increasing scrutiny. The ‘habits and diseases’ of miners were increas- 
ingly captured in a net of professional narratives by doctors, policymakers and 
social reformers which revealed the ways in which the health and occupational 
illnesses of colliers compared with those working in other sectors of the 
industrial economy. This work drew attention to the manifold causes of illness 
and incapacity in mine work beyond the accidents that prompted government 
inspection, suggesting a much wider experience of disablement in the coal 
industry. 

This chapter charts and explains this growing interest in the bodies of 
mineworkers, placing it in the context of broader campaigns for public health 
and industrial reform. Focusing in particular on the services provided through 
workplace ‘sick clubs’, the chapter examines the development of medical 
responses to sickness and injury in and around coalmining communities in late 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Britain and shows how the coal industry 
was innovative both in the extent of medical provision available to workers 
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and in a variety of responses to workplace injury from first aid to specialist 
convalescent homes. The expansion of medical services made mineworkers, 
like other industrial workers, increasingly subject to medical surveillance. Yet 
the history of medical intervention in the lives of Britain’s nineteenth-century 
coalminers is not simply one of increasing professional authority over the 
bodies of industrial workers. Like other working people, sick and disabled 
miners and their families might demonstrate agency and independence in 
their dealings with doctors. 


Mining bodies 


The different working conditions within coalfields and between them made 
the overall physical health and appearance of miners difficult to generalise. 
When parliamentary commissioners gathered information on a pit-by-pit 
basis as part of the great inquiry into the employment of children in the early 
1840s they discovered a good deal of variation in the incidence of disease, 
deformity and perceptions of good or ill health between mines. Mr Atkinson, 
a surgeon employed by Wylam Colliery in Northumberland, reported that 
‘pitmen have more sickness here perhaps than at many other collieries’ on 
account of its low position near the river Tyne and the smoke coming from 
the adjacent ironworks and coke ovens.* As we saw in the previous chapter, 
conditions underground varied considerably and factors such as the thickness 
of coal seams were deemed to have a decisive effect on the physical characteris- 
tics of those who worked them. Those men who worked in seams of ‘sufficient 
thickness to permit the free use of muscular action’ were ‘erect and of good 
figures’, but those cutting coal in narrower seams ‘have the spine permanently 
curved, and the legs frequently bowed’.S The variety of risks associated with 
working in different seams, the differing qualities of the coal mined and the 
varying degrees of exertion required to extract it meant, as J. T. Arlidge wrote 
in 1892, that ‘data respecting the health of colliers for one district, or even one 
pit, compared with another, are not of general application’.® 

The variation in conditions was reflected in differing experiences of occu- 
pational mortality in nineteenth-century mining. As Anthony S. Wohl has 
noted, whereas the death rate among men aged 45-55 among the south 
Wales miners at the end of the nineteenth century was 24.47 per 1000 living 
compared with a national average of 21.37, in north-east England it was only 
16.35.’ Setting aside the high mortality in mining caused by accidents, experts 
on occupational diseases such as Arlidge regarded conditions in coalmin- 
ing as relatively favourable to health. Miners, he wrote, ‘escape the evils of 
sedentary work; their hours of labour are shorter than those of many indoor 
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occupations’ and the ‘circumstances of their employment is a bar to riotous 
living’. Working underground preserved miners from inclement weather, 
providing a more ‘equable climate than outdoor workers’. Many miners 
received allowances of free or cheap coal from their employers to heat their 
homes and these were also seen as contributing to the ‘healthy’ environment 
in which colliers and their families lived.? The dirty nature of underground 
labour furthermore made it necessary for miners to adopt regimes of hygiene 
and cleanliness, which were seen as improving their overall health. Although 
opinions on miners’ hygiene varied, evidence supplied by medical officers of 
the Merthyr Tydfil Poor Law Union for Edwin Chadwick’s Sanitary Report of 
1842 suggested that the ‘health of the colliery population was very good - a 
circumstance which is ascribed to their habitual cleanliness’. Washing in a tub 
on return from work made miners less liable to ‘cutaneous disease’ than other 
workmen who ‘do not wash so completely or thoroughly’. 

Above all, the arduous nature of mine work, from hewing coal to hauling 
it through underground passages and winching it to the surface, contributed 
to the idea that those who entered the pits were selected on the basis of their 
physical strength, making them more resilient to disease or constitutional 
weakness than others. James Essex, a surgeon from Pontypool echoed the 
view of many other medical witnesses to the 1842 Children’s Employment 
Commission when he stated that coalminers were ‘superior’ in ‘physical 
strength’ to those employed in agriculture. They were also ‘capable of enduring 
more fatigue’, since labour was apportioned to a worker’s strength." 

By the end of the nineteenth century, the idea of colliers as ‘picked men 
physically’ was commonplace. ‘As the work of a collier requires considerable 
bodily vigour’ explained Arlidge, ‘it will be taken up by the stronger members 
of a community’.!* However, although ‘extraordinary muscular development’ 
was regarded as one of several physical characteristics that distinguished 
miners from the general population, miners’ ‘muscularity’ was not necessarily 
regarded as a source of health or general able-bodiedness.'’ In his pioneering 
study, The Effects of the Principal Arts, Trades and Professions ... on Health and 
Longevity (1831), Charles Turner Thackrah described ways in which hard 
physical work done by coalminers around his native Leeds caused ‘deformity’ 
since ‘one set of muscles is immoderately and almost constantly exerted, 
while another wastes for want of action’, causing other defects such as spinal 
curvature.'* 

As the coal industry expanded, the physical distinctiveness of miners 
became a matter of public discussion. The human scenery of a ‘northern 
coal district’ was, according to a Penny Magazine article of 1835, as notable 
as its physical geography. Pitmen, ‘black as sweeps’, were ‘in a great measure 
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[set] apart from other classes of the community’, a ‘distinct race from the 
neighbouring peasantry’. For all miners, working in darkness meant that their 
complexions, when visible beneath the grime, were ‘generally sallow and 
unhealthy’, their eyelids often ‘swollen’ and their eyes ‘diminutive’ in appear- 
ance. The article contended that the ‘physiognomy of miners’ was not ‘of a 
very intellectual cast’ and was distinguished by high cheekbones, ‘great width 
of the middle part of the face, and an angular form of its lower portions’. The 
description of miners as a specific ‘race of men’ grew in popularity during the 
nineteenth century, reflecting a growing tendency to elide discourses of race 
and class in commentaries on British workers in general and anxieties about 
the ways in which underground work brutalised miners and permanently 
altered their bodies in particular.'° ‘Small bulk of body, paleness and angular- 
ity of visage, and their general appearance, which is far from robust, would 
lead to the conviction that they are a somewhat deteriorated race, remarked 
John Roby Leifchild in his report presented to the Children’s Employment 
Commission of 1842. Living in close-knit communities with a tendency to 
intermarriage meant that ‘natural and accidental defects’ were passed on by 
inheritance to miners’ offspring.” Disease and ‘deformity’ were therefore 
not simply a matter of working conditions; they were increasingly viewed as 
having a hereditary basis. 

The distinct physiological characteristics of miners’ bodies were also inextri- 
cably linked to their mental attributes. “The nervous system, including various 
parts of the brain,’ wrote Dr S. Scott Alison in his remarks on Scottish miners, 
‘are comparatively little exercised, while that of the muscles is inordinately 
overworked.’ Consequently, ‘the collier becomes more a mining or working 
animal than a thinking being - more a machine than a rational creature’.!® 
Mine work, therefore, not only had a detrimental effect on the physical health 
of miners, it also degraded their mental faculties and sensitivity and effectively 
turned them into brutes. “When we consider the mode in which hour after 
hour of the miner’s gloom and monotonous existence is spent, in darkness ... 
frequently pursuing their working in silence and solitude,’ wrote G. Mallett in 
the Association Medical Journal in 1855, the effect on the miners’ physical and 
mental faculties was bound to be damaging: 


A life so spent must exhibit few opportunities of calling out and cultivating the 
sensibilities of the nervous system; on the contrary, the tendency must be to 
depress its natural activity, and to render it less sensitive, in short, apathetic.’ 


The effect, according to this author, was not only that the majority of miners 
were ‘very low in the scale of intellectual culture’, but also that miners lacked 
nervous sensibility to pain. Miners, argued Mallett, were capable of recovering 
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from ‘such an amount of injury as would in all human probability have proved 
fatal if it had occurred to individuals occupying a higher social position’, or to 
those whose ‘intellects [were] more highly developed’. Among the examples 
he cited to support this argument was the case of John Isherwood whose right 
leg had to be amputated after being run over by a railway coal wagon — an 
operation he bore ‘without any expression of pain’. The hierarchical nature 
of sentience, what Joanna Bourke describes as the ‘great chain of feeling’, 
was a powerful idea in nineteenth-century Britain. Differing sensitivity to 
pain distinguished humans from animals, and more ‘civilised’ human beings 
from others. Exposure to the ‘brutish’ nature of hard manual labour distin- 
guished the feelings of the working man from those of his social ‘superiors’. 
Insensibility to pain also had a marked racial element, differentiating ‘savages’ 
from ‘cultured’ Europeans. Significantly, Mallett likened colliers to North 
American ‘Red’ Indians who were also known for their ‘calmness’ in times of 
physical hardship on account of their ‘nervous systems being less developed’. 
By doing so, he implied that miners similarly constituted a ‘race’ delineated by 
their special physiological characteristics whose capacity for endurance in the 
face of the traumatic and disabling effects of their work denoted their bodily 
‘otherness’.”° 


Miners’ diseases and the production of medical knowledge 


Professional interest in the effects of mine work on the minds and bodies of 
those employed in it grew as the industry expanded during the nineteenth 
century. However, European men of science and letters had long identified 
miners as a class of workmen susceptible to special kinds of occupational 
disease and injury — a theme that can be traced from antiquity through the 
pioneering work on the diseases of mineral miners written by Paracelsus and 
Agricola in the sixteenth century.”! Between 1600 and 1800 more than twenty- 
five authors wrote observations on mining diseases, most notably Bernardino 
Ramazzini, who devoted an entire chapter to miners’ diseases in his De Morbis 
Artificium Diatriba (1700). Ramazzini’s theory that the position and motion 
of workers’ bodies was a principal cause of occupational illness or deformity 
was especially influential on assessments of the deleterious effects of industrial 
work in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries.” In relation to mining, 
Thackrah argued that the tendency of coal hewers to spend a long time in a 
bent sitting position, damaged circulation, causing ill health and impairment.”* 
Several medical witnesses to the 1842 Children’s Employment Commission 
likewise attributed some degree of deformity in coalminers to their working 
posture and often linked this to other medical conditions. For example, T. M. 
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Greenhow, surgeon of Walker Colliery, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, noted that 
colliers had a ‘bent and cramped character’ of body caused by their working 
environment, while others noted that miners’ ‘prevalent deformity’, a curved 
spine caused by their working position, could lead to chronic diseases of the 
stomach and liver.” Later on renal diseases were also associated with the 
‘doubled up’ posture in which those cutting coal worked.” By linking physical 
deformity to susceptibility to illness in such ways, the postural theories inform- 
ing nineteenth-century discussions of miners’ health blurred the distinction 
between ‘disease’ and physical impairment.” 

Early works on occupational health may have focused on the diseases 
associated with mineral mining, but, by the end of the eighteenth century, 
coalmining’s increasing economic importance meant that studies of miners’ 
diseases began to concentrate more fully on the health of colliers specifi- 
cally. The first full-length study devoted to the injuries of colliers was 
Edward Kentish’s Essay on Burns (1797), which inquired into the best means 
of treating coalminers burnt in the mining explosions that were becoming 
more common in the deeper mines of north-east England at this time.” 
Kentish’s work addressed what he saw as neglect by the medical faculty of 
coal workers that stemmed from their feelings of ‘disgust’ about mining as 
a dirty and unpleasant occupation, hidden from sight underground.*° He 
addressed his work to the ‘Proprietors of Collieries Upon the River Tyne’, 
whom he regarded as the ‘natural guardians of the health and comforts’ of their 
workers, situating the medical treatment of miners’ injuries within a nexus of 
paternalistic duty of care.’ Recognition of coal as an industry ‘of the first-rate 
importance’ also motivated Robert Bald’s study of the Scottish coal trade 
published in 1812, which included a section on the medical consequences of 
women’s involvement in underground work as coal bearers, an activity he saw 
as ‘prejudicial to their health’ and to that of their neglected infant children.” 
By the 1830s and 1840s the growing employment of medical professionals 
by coalmining companies, discussed in more detail later, had produced new 
experts in the diseases and disabilities of coalminers. These medical profes- 
sionals were given a voice through their contributions to government inquiries 
such as Chadwick’s Sanitary Commission and the Children’s Employment 
Commission, both of which reported in 1842. 

The ways in which medical men’s increasingly close involvement in the 
lives of diseased and disabled miners stimulated the production of medical 
knowledge is evident above all in the expanding nineteenth-century literature 
on lung diseases. While the influence of dust in causing respiratory illness had 
been noted by writers in the sixteenth century, it was during the 1820s and 
1830s that the influence of working conditions on the incidence of ‘miner’s 
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asthma’ or ‘black lung’ came under increasing scrutiny. No doubt the interest 
of the medical profession in the respiratory illnesses of miners was piqued by 
the expansion of the industry and the growth of deep mining, which increased 
occupational morbidity. But the fact that the notoriously dry and dusty 
Scottish coalfield was adjacent to the universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
two of nineteenth-century Britain’s most influential centres of medical learn- 
ing, also helped ensure that sick and disabled miners became compelling 
objects of medical investigation.* 

Historians of medicine have documented the ways in which pioneers 
such as James Gregory, Matthew Gibson, William Thomson and George 
Steele sought to extend the practice of pathological anatomy developed in 
the medical schools of Paris at the turn of the century to the investigation 
of conditions such as melanosis in the lungs. But while these accounts have 
presented these pathological advances in terms of medical progress, what is 
interesting from a disability perspective is the ways in which medical research 
increasingly targeted the chronically ill coalminer as a source of knowledge.** 
In his 1837 article, ‘On Black Expectoration, and the Deposition of Black 
Matter in the Lungs, Particularly as Occurring in Coal Miners etc’, that 
reviewed the medical progress of the previous decade, Dr William Thomson 
of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons in Edinburgh described how 
he and his father had spent many years studying local coalminers and iron 
moulders and initiated calls to ‘professional gentlemen in different parts of 
the country’ to supply evidence based on their own treatment and observa- 
tions of colliers.> 

Thomson’s account documented vividly the progressively disabling effects 
of lung disease. For example, the case of George Hogg, a miner at Collinshiel 
Colliery near Bathgate, was brought to Thomson’s attention by Dr James Y. 
Simpson. Despite being ‘tall and of a very athletic form’, Hogg had become 
‘unable to follow any active employment’ due to problems with his breathing 
which, ‘even when he is at rest is somewhat laborious and sonorous’. He was 
able to undertake ‘some slight work in his garden’ but this led to fits of cough- 
ing in which he would bring up ‘2 or 3 profuse sputa’ the colour of ‘black ink’. 
During one such attack prior to his death he had spat up a ‘Scotch mutchkin, 
or nearly fifteen fluid ounces’ of mucus. Thomson did not mention what 
treatment, if any, Simpson was able to give Hogg, but noted with interest that 
upon receiving news of the collier’s death Simpson had ‘obtained permission 
of the relatives to inspect the chest’.° Cases such as this, where the observed 
progressive degenerative symptoms of lung disease could be followed with 
dissection, were of most value to the advancement of medical knowledge. 
In 1835 Simpson had been able to send part of the lungs of another miner, 
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Robert Leishman, which exhibited black membrane, to the Museum of Guy’s 
Hospital in London as a significant medical specimen.*” 

Yet Thomson’s report also revealed the difficulties faced by medical men in 
obtaining specimens caused by the resistance of families of the deceased. Those 
who in their own estimation stood for medical progress in the identification of 
the causes of lung disease found themselves opposed by what they described 
as the ‘deep-rooted prejudices against anatomical examinations entertained by 
the coal-miners’. As one Dr Dewar wrote in a letter to Thomson about diseased 
miners at Hallbeath Colliery in Fifeshire, “To dissect a collier is periculosae 
plenum opus aleae (a work full of dangerous risks).** Dissection’s historical 
association with the punishment of criminals, combined with recent memories 
of scandals such as the Burke and Hare murders of 1828 that had provided 
cadavers for the Edinburgh Medical School, made dissection unpopular and 
cast suspicion on the motives of anatomists. Set against the backdrop of the 
1832 Anatomy Act, which increased the supply of bodies for dissection from 
workhouses and other institutions and bolstered the power of medical men 
over the bodies of the poor, pathological investigation held potential to bring 
doctors into conflict with families.’ While doctors dismissed the opposition 
of some mining communities to having the bodies of the diseased anatomised 
as deriving from their ‘prejudice’, this resistance might conversely indicate 
respect for the dead, love for disabled family members, refusal to see them 
simply as objects of medical curiosity and a desire to protect their bodily 
integrity. 

The growing attention to respiratory illnesses in miners may also be seen as 
symptomatic of a shift away from humoralism that explained illness or injury 
in terms of ‘vitiated constitutions’ to new modes of thinking that located the 
origins of disease and deformity in specific organs of the body.*° Although 
medical witnesses still relied heavily on general notions of workers’ constitu- 
tions when discussing the health effects of factory work during the intense 
debates over industrial reform in the 1830s, by the time of the publication of 
the 1842 Children’s Employment Commission the focus was shifting towards 
localised medical conditions.*! The commissioners amassed significant 
medical evidence on the effects of mining on workers’ bodies, documenting 
alongside the manifold accidents that robbed miners of their eyes and limbs 
many diseases that had a disabling effect on coal workers. ‘Bad breath’ — a term 
that captured colloquially a number of lung diseases — was frequently reported 
among Scottish miners.“ Inflammatory diseases of the lungs and rheumatic 
fever were deemed common, and attributed not just to dust, but also to per- 
spiration. Some witnesses, such as R. P. Edger the salaried surgeon at Hetton 
Colliery in County Durham, believed pre-existing chronic conditions such as 
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asthma to be exacerbated by underground working, although much depended 
on the quality of ventilation in particular mines.** ‘Bad air’ in collieries was 
also linked to a variety of problems including sickness, vomiting, headaches 
and breathlessness.“ Working in heated conditions could lead to painful 
boils, attributed to excessive consumption of water.*° Some medical witnesses 
pointed to the increased risk of hernia caused by lifting heavy weights.*” 

The report provided much evidence of the harmful effects of mine work on 
children’s physical and mental development. It was claimed that child trappers 
working in the dark ‘become almost idiotic from the long, dark, solitary con- 
finement’, while many others suffered from fatigue, aching bodies and nausea. 
Physical exertion produced numerous complaints harmful to growing bodies, 
from the risk of rupture to heart disease.** All suggested, as S. Scott Alison 
reported to the commission, that the ‘physical condition of the boys and girls 
engaged in the collieries is much inferior to that of children of the same age 
engaged in farming operations, in most other trades or who remain at home 
unemployed’. 

Witnesses also testified to the damage of working underground on women’s 
health. In Scotland, many reported miscarriages and premature labours caused 
by the arduous tasks performed by women hauling coal, and some articulated 
a distinctly female concept of disability related to underground labour based 
on women’s inability to bear healthy children. Jane Peacock Watson told 
east Scotland Sub-Commissioner Robert Franks that during the thirty-three 
years she had worked underground two of her nine children had been ‘dead 
born’, which she attributed to the ‘oppressive work’. She claimed that a ‘vast 
[number] of women have dead children and false births’, for it was common 
for women to ‘work below till forced to go home to bear the bairn’. Minework, 
she said, ‘ruins the women; it crushes their haunches, bends their ankles and 
makes them old women at 40’.° 

However, not all medical witnesses were equally convinced of the dangers 
of underground work to women’s reproductive health. William Brownlee, 
surgeon to Shotts Pits and Collieries in the west of Scotland, recalled the case 
of a ‘young married woman who had a premature birth from an accident, and 
was some time out of health from it’. However, he did not think mine work 
‘injurious to [women’s] health’.s! Furthermore, as Frank Jowin, surgeon to the 
Ebbw Vale Iron-Works Company in south Wales, reported, the work given to 
women at the mines in his region was not likely to ‘produce distortion of spine 
or deformity of pelvis’, and out of an estimated ‘1400 or 1500’ childbirths he 
had been asked to perform he had ‘never been called upon to deliver a woman 
with instruments whose labour was retarded by a deformed pelvis’. 

Indeed, despite the conclusion drawn by one critic of the conditions in 
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Britain’s collieries that ‘the evidence collected in almost all the districts proves 
too often that the collier is a disabled man’ by nature of his exposure to chronic 
disease, accident and the progressive deformity brought on by hard labour, 
the medical evidence presented to the 1842 Commission was often contradic- 
tory, reflecting fully the opposing views of miners’ bodies as both healthy 
and diseased prevalent in nineteenth-century Britain. For example, for all 
those who highlighted the dangers of dust and poor ventilation to the health 
of miners’ lungs, there were others such as George Eliot, the head viewer at 
Monkwearmouth Colliery in South Shields, who regarded his colliery as ‘quite 
an asylum for asthmatic people; and an asthmatic man who cannot possibly 
work at bank can work well below’, due to the constant temperature in this 
exceptionally deep mine.** 

While the 1842 Commission’s report provided the most extensive account 
of mining disease and disability published to date and presaged the system of 
government inspection of safety in mines to reduce accidents, policymakers 
remained uninterested in the fatal or disabling effects of diseases — a point 
recognised by J. B. Thomson in a paper published in the Edinburgh Medical 
Journal in 1858. The evidence of official reports ‘setting forth that miners 
were short-lived, and subject to frequent and fatal maladies peculiar to their 
calling’, had not led to much in the way of greater ‘protection and sympathy’ 
for this ‘long neglected class’. It was, he argued, in accord with the ‘principles 
of a sound economy, and the dictates of our common humanity’ that a medical 
inspectorate should be established to work with mining engineers to ‘apply the 
most enlightened rules of hygiene for the safety and health of this numerous 
and important class of work-people’.®* Thomson was a rare voice in calling for 
official intervention to improve the health and well-being of colliers in ways 
that tackled their propensity to chronic disease in addition to their susceptibil- 
ity to accidents.“ However, if policymakers were unwilling to introduce 
medical surveillance of miners, at a local level colliers came into contact with 
medical services in a variety of ways. The remainder of this chapter examines 
relationships between doctors and coalminers within coalfield communities 
and asks what medical treatments were available to those who worked in the 
coal industry. 


Accessing medical services 


Like other workers in industrialising Britain, mineworkers accessed healthcare 
within a mixed economy of medicine, which included timeworn family rem- 
edies and unorthodox healers as well as contact with medical professionals 
provided by both the state (via the Poor Law) and voluntary agencies. Self- 
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help organisations such as friendly societies were part of this mixed economy 
of care. Even though most were initially concerned primarily with workers’ 
financial well-being, many friendly societies also offered medical attendance 
to their members and this function grew as the nineteenth century progressed. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the mixed economy of care, however, was 
the provision of medical assistance for coalminers via workplace schemes.” 
Mineworkers were one of the first sections of the British working class to 
become accustomed to the services of physicians and surgeons. Coal owners 
were major employers of doctors at a time when the medical profession was 
still trying to establish itself and this helps explain why Kentish dedicated 
his treatise on burns to them. Fifty years later, Mines Inspector Herbert 
Mackworth told an audience at the Bristol Mining School that it was axiomatic 
that colliery managers should employ specialised surgical expertise, informed 
by an understanding of ‘the proper treatment of the diseases to which colliers 
are liable’.®* Within the coal communities of Britain, doctors built up close 
relationships with patients. These, however, were not always harmonious, as 
we shall see.5? 

The establishment of specialist medical practice associated with collieries 
developed in an ad hoc manner as the coal industry expanded over the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Kentish’s work as a surgeon at coal mines 
in the late eighteenth-century Tyne and Wear district is an early example of 
the employment of medical practitioners as the industry expanded. Similarly, 
in parts of the Rhondda Valley in Wales medical practitioners were attached to 
collieries soon after coal was discovered there in 1809. Evidence presented 
to the Children’s Employment Commission in the early 1840s provides the 
most complete overview of how medical services had evolved by the middle 
of our period. Thomas Alexander Cockin, manager of a colliery called Pease’s 
Deanery or Adelaide Wallsend in the Auckland area of Durham, explained that 
the mining company employed a surgeon ‘in case of accident’ who was con- 
tracted at a salary to the mine.®! Some medical men were employed by a variety 
of collieries at the same time — the Newcastle surgeon Mr Heath reported 
that he was employed by four collieries in that district.’ Sometimes, colliery 
doctors also served the wider community as Poor Law Medical Officers 
or combined their colliery appointments with work for other industries or 
railway companies. 

Salaried surgeons were employed primarily to deal with accidents, for 
which the expenses were ‘defrayed by the [mine] owners’.“! Other medical 
complaints were dealt with by doctors funded out of miners’ wages through 
workplace sick clubs. As the surgeon of Monkwearmouth Colliery, W. J. Dodd, 
explained, he was employed ‘by the owners for colliery accidents’ but he also 
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‘attends in ordinary cases of sickness on the principle and payment of the sick 
fund prevailing through the colliery districts’, for which men had sixpence per 
fortnight deducted from their wages. Workplace sick clubs were established 
under the 1831 Truck Act. This ‘gave certain employers the right to provide 
medical attendance and medicine for their employees and empowered them 
to make deductions’ from workers’ wages to do so, provided their employees 
consented.® While some mine owners may have pressured miners to join 
clubs, others seem to have allowed workers a truly free choice in the matter. 
As Dodd explained, the fortnightly medical deduction was “quite an optional 
arrangement on the part of the men’. He blamed the improvidence of miners 
for necessitating such a ‘plan’. Furthermore, the sense of ‘ownership’ of the 
medical attendant’s services might be seen differently from pit to pit. For 
example, at Willington (County Durham), a surgeon ‘resides at the colliery, 
who is employed by the men exclusively’. Miners contributed towards his ser- 
vices at the rate of about sixpence a week for a family, or four pence for single 
men, giving him an annual income of around £80. In contrast ‘the proprietors 
employ a surgeon for all accidents, who resides at Newcastle, and is paid by his 
visits at accidents’. 

In south Wales, miners paid for medical care via the ‘poundage’ system 
whereby employers took a levy from every pound earned to pay towards a 
surgeon. At Loughor Colliery, which employed 50 people at the time of 
the Children’s Employment Commission, there was a surgeon ‘appointed 
to attend both the men and their families in cases of accidents or sickness’. 
The surgeon’s contract included wives and children as well as the men who 
worked at the pit, but excluded midwifery cases, and was funded by payments 
of sixpence a month levied on the wages of men and boys alike, except for the 
‘door-boys’ who paid three pence each.”° While sick clubs were established in 
response to high levels of injury and disease, some struggled to cope in times 
of high demand. At Risca Colliery in Monmouthshire, so many men were in 
receipt of medical assistance that the club was in debt to the employer who 
underwrote the scheme.” In parts of south Wales, workplace ‘sick clubs’ did 
not merely provide access to medical services. In Merthyr Tydfil, for example, 
the sick fund paid for by workers at the Dowlais Company contributed to 
‘paying the surgeon who attends the men, for supporting the sick workmen, 
and for paying the schoolmaster’. Indeed, the fact that the school at Dowlais 
was attended by ‘about 12 boys maimed and crippled’, otherwise ‘incapable 
of labour’, shows how funded medical care might go beyond the injured or 
sick body itself and extend to welfare and education, helping to fund services 
that would ultimately aid the rehabilitation of those ‘crippled’ in accidents by 
helping them find alternative employment.” 
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By the middle of the nineteenth century, miners across Britain were accus- 
tomed to paying into workplace schemes that provided access to a surgeon as 
well as (in some cases) funding other services such as schooling or the provi- 
sion of a reading room.” Such provision was part of the reciprocity between 
workers and employers in coalmining and demonstrated a strong paternalistic 
ethos. The ‘exceptional’ services enjoyed by colliers through workplace ‘sick 
clubs’ and the ‘generosity’ of colliery owners was praised in the press. “The 
Collier at Home’, an article published in Household Words in 1857 supposedly 
written by a surgeon, presented an idealised view of miners’ medical care in 
which they could always trust in the ‘liberality’ of the company sick fund to 
care for their needs and rely not just on the attention of doctors, but also on the 
‘sympathy’ of their employers: 


I have never seen anywhere so distinctly as among the mines, the rich helping 
the poor, knowing them all personally, visiting them when sick, and sorry 
without ostentation or intrusion — looked upon them as helpers and friends 
without any mean or cringing flattery.”* 


Nevertheless, the expansion of sick clubs also demonstrated the power of 
medicine as a tool of workplace discipline, extending the employers’ control 
over their employees both by obliging them to subscribe to a compulsory fund 
and in determining their entitlement to care. 


Medical treatment 


If the employment of surgeons by coal owners to treat bodies burnt, crushed, 
dismembered or lamed in the mines shows a recognition both of the dangers 
of mining and of a paternalistic duty of care, medical responses to accidents 
developed in a haphazard manner during the nineteenth century. Special 
rescue equipment or teams of trained personnel (with the exception of 
surgeons) did not appear as a regular feature on the mining landscape until 
the closing decades of the century. Prior to that time, victims of accidents 
were often brought up to the surface by their workmates, using rudimentary 
apparatus such as coal corves or baskets to transport the wounded.” Mines 
Inspector Herbert Mackworth delivered a scathing verdict on the emergency 
facilities and procedures at the mines he had visited in a lecture given to Bristol 
Mining School in 1857. He called on mine owners to ensure that medical 
equipment and supplies were ‘always on hand’, particularly ‘restoratives’ and 
‘properly constructed litters and bandages’. He was especially concerned for 
the comfort of injured mineworkers. “Too often’, he claimed, 
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may the rude, jolting, clumsy cart be seen wending its way through a mining 
village, containing some unfortunate miner with broken limbs, on a bed of rough 
straw or of the work clothes of some of his more humane fellow-workmen, every 
stiff jarring motion of the cart producing fresh agonies to the sufferer.”° 


In Mackworth’s opinion, moreover, such scenes were not isolated incidents, 
but the norm, ‘allowed and followed in nearly every colliery district in the 
country’.”” 

Before the 1870s, it was rare to find ambulance services or equipment 
at collieries. Rescuers improvised with what was at hand. Carts, wagons or 
doors as makeshift stretchers were often used to convey wounded miners to 
their homes or hospitals. At around the same time Mackworth made his com- 
ments in Bristol, others were also highlighting the suffering of miners hurt in 
accidents and calling for more comfortable and dignified means of conveying 
the wounded from pithead to sickbed. For example, in June 1858 the Colliery 
Guardian endorsed the recommendation of another mines inspector, Matthias 
Dunn, for ‘spring palanquins for the conveyance of wounded men either to 
their own homes or to an infirmary’. By reducing jolting, these ‘palanquins’ 
or hammocks, carried at shoulder height by four men, would minimise the 
pain of injured miners and were preferable to carts, which were little more 
than ‘instrument[s] of abominable torture’ when used to transport a ‘man 
with a broken limb or scorched skin’. The pain suffered in this way, and risk of 
further damage to the injured body that might hinder full recovery or lead to 
permanent disability, provided compelling reasons for the adoption of such 
methods of conveyance.”® 

However, the issues went beyond medical efficacy or patient care. The 
transportation of the injured or dead from the pithead was a pivotal scene in 
the emotional drama of nineteenth-century mining accidents.” They were 
public spectacles that simultaneously displayed the horrors of mining and 
the self-sacrifice of miners. Provision of palanquins would, Dunn argued, 
demonstrate ‘forethought and sympathy’ on the part of coal owners and would 
‘do much towards establishing a friendly feeling between the employers and 
their servants’. They would have a ‘happy effect on public opinion’ since there 
were ‘few things more revolting than the sight of a clumsy cart jolting through 
the streets, which is known to contain the mangled remains or the suffering 
body of some poor collier’. Effective emergency provision was essential to the 
dignity of the miner as well as the preservation of his life or limbs.*° 

Mines inspectors’ calls for better equipment in emergency care were 
eventually taken up by the St John Ambulance movement in the 1870s, which 
made suggestions for improved ‘litters’ to carry injured miners based on those 
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used on the battlefield. That military methods of conveying the wounded were 
thought appropriate for use in colliery accidents indicates both the practical 
and rhetorical links between warfare and mining in the popular imagination of 
Victorian Britain. Given the considerable dangers of mine work it was an easy 
and apt association to make and one the ambulance movement was happy to 
exploit to further its goals. As war promoted innovations in emergency care 
and equipment, mining provided a suitably hazardous environment for the 
continued testing, development and application of new, military inspired, 
medical technologies and methods in the civilian world. Given this, mining in 
nineteenth-century Britain deserves to be regarded, as it was at the time, as an 
important bridge between military and industrial health and safety regimes. 
By facilitating the transfer of approaches to injury derived in wartime to the 
industrial workplace, mining helped shape civilian responses to accidents in 
peacetime.*! 

As calls for the provision of stretchers and other equipment at mines 
increased during the nineteenth century, so too did appeals for first-aid training 
for colliery staff. The value of practical knowledge of first aid and accident man- 
agement had been espoused by eighteenth-century physicians such as William 
Buchan and Samuel Tissot, and by the Humane Society, established in 1774.8 
From this period, surgeons attending mining accidents started to become 
renowned for their expertise in providing emergency responses to trauma. 
For example, after an underground fire at a colliery in Llansamlet near Swansea 
in 1787, two surgeons — one of them ‘a pupil of the benevolent founder of the 
Humane Society’ - managed to revive eight mineworkers who were brought to 
the pithead presumed dead. By the mid-Victorian period the heroic exploits 
of some colliery doctors attending to the victims of disasters earned national 
admiration. ‘Colliery surgeon’ Dr Davidson ‘scarcely left the pit’s mouth night 
or day for the first four days’ after a catastrophic accident at Hartley Colliery in 
1862 left many men trapped underground. Despite their best efforts, however, 
it was rare for medical men to arrive immediately. Mackworth drew atten- 
tion to this situation in his Bristol Mining School lecture and urged colliery 
managers to study ‘the diseases and accidents to which miners are subject, and 
the best mode of treating them until professional medical assistance can be 
obtained’.®* Before the campaigns of the St John’s Ambulance movement in 
the 1870s, which, alongside its calls for better emergency equipment at mines, 
called for first-aid training for miners, few mineworkers received any formal 
instruction in how to treat injured colleagues.*” Throughout the nineteenth 
century, then, the quality and effectiveness of the emergency treatment injured 
miners received from first responders, who were usually their workmates, was 
highly varied and largely a matter of luck. 
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Diseased and injured miners and their families drew on a patchwork of 
care incorporating elements of both formal and informal medicine. In the 
late eighteenth century, lay healers skilled in humoral therapies such as 
purging and bloodletting were an important part of the medical landscape 
of coal communities. In his autobiography, Anthony Errington remembered 
his schoolmistress as a ‘good Doctriss, scield [sic] in Leting Bleed’.** The 
expansion of formal medical provision in the coalfields during the nineteenth 
century did not fully displace this reliance on unorthodox healers. On the one 
hand, some miners embraced their access to medical professionals via sick 
clubs enthusiastically, anxious not to see their subscriptions go to waste. As 
Edward Robatham, surgeon of Risca in south Wales, told the 1842 Children’s 
Employment Commission, since the colliers ‘have a doctor to apply to in every 
instance of necessity, they are also in the constant habit of taking aperient 
medicines, whether they require it or not, imagining that they must have some- 
thing for the money they monthly pay to the doctor’. Robatham himself was in 
the ‘habit of supplying [medicines] freely, feeling assured it has a tendency to 
ward off disease’.®° On the other hand, colliery doctors and others frequently 
complained of miners’ enduring ‘superstition’ in medical matters. William 
Morison, who provided medical services to the Countess of Durham’s collier- 
ies in the 1840s, described the pitmen of north-east England as ‘persons whose 
minds are singularly warped by prejudices’. He argued that in coalfield areas 
doctors spent more time trying to ‘ward off the pestiferous influence of old 
women’s nostrums and crochets’ than tackling diseases themselves. He cited 
the example of a ‘medical gentleman in the county of Durham’ who attended 
a boy wounded by a pick. The boy’s family kept the bloodied implement next 
to his bed in order to see whether the blood on the point would rust — an 
apparent sign that ‘the wound in that boy’s back will canker and he will die’. 

Pits situated near to larger towns such as Newcastle were better served 
by formally trained medical practitioners than those in more remote areas 
where bonesetters, charmers and irregular healers were quick to move in 
where doctors were thin on the ground.” Attempts to stamp out irregular 
practice, such as the 1858 Medical Act, which required registration of medical 
professionals, did little to deter unorthodox medicine in mining areas.”” Miner 
Edmund Stonelake described the situation in south Wales at the turn of the 
twentieth century, where ‘every village and town’ was visited by confidence 
tricksters claiming to be able to ‘set bones, draw teeth, remove corns and 
bunions, cure deafness, rheumatism and almost every complaint that human 
flesh is heir to’.*> With the development of publications aimed at coal workers 
such as The Miner and Workmen’s Advocate came opportunities to advertise 
medicines and self-help guides offering cures for perceived common afflic- 
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tions of colliers, including those which caused ‘debility’ or impairment. The 
issue for Saturday 13 June 1863, for example, contained advertisements for 
‘Grimstone’s Celebrated Eye Snuff’ and for various products aimed at reduc- 
ing ‘debility’ and the ‘premature decline of man’ - the result in this case not of 
disabling mine work in particular, but rather the more universal ‘secret sins of 
youth’.** Thus, as interest in the peculiar ‘habits and diseases’ of mineworkers 
grew, stimulating new medical knowledge and practices, so too did the realisa- 
tion that miners constituted a valuable market for the services and products 
medical practitioners and innovators were offering. 

There were clearly quite serious limits to what orthodox and folk medi- 
cine throughout the period could realistically achieve despite the claims of 
optimistic healers. Beyond minor surgical procedures, dressing and cleaning 
wounds and palliative care, expectations that medical practitioners could 
effect cures, in the modern sense of the word, were low. Indeed, the recurrent 
cases documented in official enquiries of mineworkers returning to work 
when ‘lamed’ may be seen not just as evidence of people ‘working through’ 
their impairments or ill health, as discussed in the previous chapter, but 
also as recognition that ‘curing’ someone was more about relieving their 
symptoms sufficiently to enable them to return to work than restoring them 
to full function.’ Even the management of pain was challenging. Until the 
emergence of modern analgesics, laudanum and morphine were the main 
means of controlling pain. Kentish documented the widespread use of 
opiates to relieve pain in mining communities during the late eighteenth 
century.’ How frequently mining families could access, or indeed afford, 
these drugs, however, is difficult to ascertain. It seems likely, though, that few 
working-class Britons who experienced chronic pain would have enjoyed a 
ready and uninterrupted supply of opiates. The belief, then, that miners were 
impervious to pain may have proved a serviceable myth in an era when pain 
management was basic.”” 

The physical trauma of accidents and injuries was easy for nineteenth- 
century Britons to perceive. Although the limits of medicine were clear, those 
treating ill health and injury in the coal industry had an idea about how to 
respond to physical trauma and an expectation of some success. When it came 
to the psychological consequences of mining accidents, however, coalfield 
communities seem to have been less certain about what to do. Among several 
survivors of the infamous Wallsend disaster, which killed more than 100 men 
and boys in 1835, at least two were described by eye-witness James Everett 
as ‘delirious’ and ‘incoherent’. While Everett’s account gives details of the 
treatment of survivors’ physical injuries, there is no mention of how these 
two mineworkers’ presumably psychological traumas were addressed.”* Such 
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silence suggests no medical intervention was offered to help heal survivors’ 
apparent mental scars. 


Locations of care 


There were two main sites of treatment for sick or injured mineworkers in 
the nineteenth century: the home and hospitals. Of the two, the home was 
undoubtedly the most significant. Kentish reported that burns patients were 
nearly always treated in their ‘own houses’, often by a colliery surgeon.” 
Family members, especially female relatives, or other female household 
members, usually carried out general nursing duties. In the 1850s, John Wilson 
worked at various Durham collieries and lodged with the Dove family. When 
he succumbed to a ‘raging fever’, Wilson was nursed by his landlady, Mrs 
Dove, who tenderly ‘watched over ... [him] night and day’, and looked after 
him with a ‘pure mother’s heart’.!°° Wilson recalled Mrs Dove with fondness 
many years after his sickness, but home care was not always necessarily a 
pleasant experience. In his Sanitary Commission report on Tranent (1842), 
Alison stated that he had visited severely injured men whose wives were in 
such ‘a state of intoxication’ that they were actually a danger to their husbands. 
He claimed to have personally known of cases, for example, ‘where the wife 
has injured the wounded husband by falling over him on the bed when she has 
come in’ drunk.!°! 

Mining families throughout Britain’s coalfields, moreover, often lived in 
cramped conditions, unsuitable for rest or recovery. Shift work placed pressure 
on resources. A witness to the 1847 Commission enquiring into the state of 
education in Wales noted that among the houses occupied by colliers and 
other workers employed by the Dowlais Company, the ‘sleeping-rooms are 
unhealthily and improperly crowded; so much so, that the beds are oftentimes 
occupied by relays of sleepers, who fill them two or three times successively 
in the 24 hours’.! Getting adequate or uninterrupted rest in such conditions 
would have been difficult. Over-crowding was reported in other areas. As a 
boy in the 1850s, Thomas Burt and his family lived at his cousin’s house in 
Cramlington, Northumberland, which had only one room, but still accom- 
modated seven to eight people while he was there.'° There were many reports 
of shoddily constructed, unsanitary homes and of bedridden and injured 
members of mining families having to sleep under leaking roofs.'** Other 
aspects of the built environment may have presented further challenges. While 
many miners’ homes consisted of one storey, in others the upper level could 
only be reached by a ladder. For people with mobility impairments, such a 
means of ascent may have made parts of their homes inaccessible.!°> While the 
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support of family members was crucial, then, the home environment may have 
presented challenges to the sick and injured in coalfield communities. 

Although the home remained the most important site for the medical 
care of sick and disabled mineworkers in this period, institutions outside the 
domestic sphere did become more significant over time. The first form of spe- 
cialist hospital provision for workers in the coal industry had been established 
in the eighteenth century by the Keelmen’s Company in Newcastle, with the 
support of coal owners, to provide assistance for those who loaded coal onto 
boats on the Tyne. Established partly to address the problem of obtaining 
Poor Law medical services for a working population that included many 
migrants from Scotland who lacked legal settlement in the city, the Keelmen’s 
Hospital provided both institutional medical care and sickness benefits paid 
to members in their own homes.'° The Keelmen’s Hospital opened in 1701 
as an almshouse to provide a ‘comfortable asylum’ and source of support for 
all the ‘aged and distressed among the keelmen’ of Newcastle.'’ For others, 
the compulsory medical insurance schemes established by mine owners 
allowed access to hospital care. Mining companies and friendly societies 
subscribed to hospitals and used their rights as subscribers to obtain medical 
care for sick and injured mineworkers.!°° The records of the Glasgow Royal 
Infirmary reveal, for example, that collier William Preston was treated there for 
a fractured leg in 1856, following a recommendation for admission by Carfin 
Colliery. He was just one of many mineworkers admitted that year on a ‘ticket’ 
from a subscribing mining company.’ Similar practices occurred in other 
British coalfields.!1° 

The growing provision of specialist medical institutions, such as eye hos- 
pitals, was a feature of nineteenth-century medicine and these too accepted 
subscriptions from mining companies for the treatment of injured workers." 
The Glasgow Ophthalmic Institution admitted several miners during the 
1870s, performing operations such as the removal of an eye as a result of 
disease and injury. The ethos of the institution, in common with others, was to 
restore the body to usefulness, and through clinical intervention avoid patients 
and their families ‘falling into a state of destitution and dependency’. Such 
institutions saw themselves as standing at the vanguard of medical efforts to 
prevent serious diseases or injuries becoming disabling. Without such careful 
interventions, the hospital’s annual report noted in 1871, ‘there is great danger 
of the patient falling into complete blindness’.!!* Nevertheless, by and large 
hospitals were only interested in ‘curable’ cases, which meant that those with 
disabling injuries or chronic conditions not amenable to treatment were often 
excluded.'! The Glasgow Ophthalmic Institution’s report for 1872 boasted 
that 1946 cases had been cured, forty-one were ‘relieved’, one patient died 
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and ‘only 57 were dismissed incurable’, usually because their eyes had been 
‘hopelessly torn by accident or otherwise injured beyond remedy before being 
presented at the Institution’. The telling inclusion of the word ‘only’ spoke 
volumes about the priorities of Victorian medicine: ‘incurables’ represented 
failure or lack of hope which sat awkwardly with the faith in scientific progress 
that specialist institutions such as this sought to embody.'"* 

Geography also affected miners’ access to institutional medical care. 
Although most sick and injured colliers were usually treated in their own 
homes in the eighteenth century, those working in close proximity to an estab- 
lished infirmary were more likely to receive institutional care. In the 1790s, 
collier James Cameron was admitted to the Glasgow Royal Infirmary with 
an ‘Ulcer’ on his legs. As the institution’s admission records list his parish as 
Glasgow, it seems Cameron lived fairly close by and was therefore able to get 
to the hospital relatively easily.'!S For those further afield, the distance to the 
nearest hospital represented a practical barrier that many could not, or would 
not, surmount. The nearest hospital to the mining town of Tranent, reported 
Alison, was reckoned to be ten miles away and inhabitants were reluctant 
to go there because of the “expense and fatigue of travelling’. The hospital, 
moreover, apparently had a bad reputation ‘among the poor classes’ as it was 
believed patients there could not expect ‘good usage’ from nursing staff.!!° In 
the south Wales valleys at the end of the century, Edmund Stonelake painted 
a vivid picture of mining communities in which operations were performed on 
kitchen tables, with limbs removed ‘just as a butcher saws a bone on his block’. 
There was, he wrote, ‘no alternative’ to this ‘crude way’ of practising medicine, 
‘as hospitals were to be found only in large towns’.'!” In spite of an expansion 
of hospitals and the passing of legislation in 1867 that acknowledged the 
duty of the state to provide hospital care for the poor, access to institutional 
medicine remained limited.''® According to one estimate of hospital capacity 
in the 1880s, there was one bed to every 980 inhabitants in England and 
one to 930 in Scotland. With an estimated ratio of one bed to every 2,340 of 
population, Wales fared much worse.!!? Where a mineworker happened to live 
clearly affected his or her chances of finding a hospital bed. Moreover, during 
epidemics, it was not uncommon for coalfield-serving hospitals to prioritise 
fever patients at the expense of surgical cases.!”° 

In eighteenth- and nineteenth-century England and Wales, members of 
the labouring poor commonly sought sanctuary and treatment in workhouses 
when they were unable to work because of ill health or injury. The relatively 
high wages earned by mineworkers sometimes disqualified them from Poor 
Law medical assistance, but workhouse admission registers from the coalfields 
show that on occasion injured mineworkers may have sought help from 
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these institutions. On 15 May 1867, for example, forty-year-old collier Lewis 
Williams was admitted to the Pontypool workhouse with a broken thigh. His 
stay was a fairly short one, a workhouse official recording that Williams was 
‘discharged at [his] own request’ less than three months later on 8 August. 
Sixteen-year-old Richard Moss was also admitted to the workhouse that year 
after being ‘burnt in a coal pit’, staying for two months, before requesting a 
discharge after he was ‘cured of his burns’.!*! For most people, workhouse 
medical provision was a temporary measure and most left as soon as they were 
sufficiently recovered to resume life outside, often — as these cases and many 
more indicate — of their own volition.!”* Despite the reputation of Victorian 
workhouses as places of severe discipline, sick and injured paupers were 
frequently able to exercise some control over the duration of their institutional 
medical care. 

By the second half of the nineteenth century, many Victorians realised that 
the medical infrastructure in Britain’s coal-producing regions was struggling to 
cope with rapid urbanisation and the influx of new inhabitants to pit commu- 
nities.” With the exception of institutions like the Keelmen’s Hospital, which 
provided long-term treatment for the disabled and elderly workers of the 
Newcastle coal trade, most hospital provision was geared towards acute care. 
The task of rehabilitating injured workers was not a medical priority for much 
of our period and tended to take place on an ad hoc basis with workers’ friends 
and family taking a prominent role. For example, when John Wilson fought to 
get back to normal life after his bout of incapacitating illness while living with 
the Dove family in north-east England in the 1850s, he did not call upon the 
services of medical professionals. The ‘first time’ he ‘ventured out’ after falling 
ill, Wilson recalled, ‘I was led to the door by my good old friend, and with 
hands pressed to the wall (as I was not able to go without support) I manageda 
few yards and back, increasing strength coming with every morning’s effort.’!*4 

The provision of prosthetic limbs or assistive technologies to help mine- 
workers recover from injury, or adapt to life after amputation, was similarly ad 
hoc. As Thomas Burt’s memory of the ‘many crutches’ and ‘wooden legs’ he 
noticed among workers at Murton Colliery in the 1850s indicates, mobility 
devices such as these were a common sight in coalfield communities, but 
for most of the nineteenth century injured mineworkers, their families or 
friends acquired or made these themselves with little, if any, help from outside 
agencies or organisations. Prosthetic limbs were often expensive to obtain 
and could be beyond the means of some amputee miners, particularly before 
the labour movement took up their plight in earnest in the early twentieth 
century.'?5 In such cases, injured workers sometimes turned to the Poor Law 
or friendly societies for help acquiring artificial limbs. These efforts met with 
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varying degrees of success and could depend on the circumstances of dismem- 
berment or whether or not the impaired person was likely to be able to return 
to work and reimburse the authorities for her or his ‘loan’.!”° 

Although injured industrial workers commonly used assistive devices 
throughout the nineteenth century, the provision of such technology can 
hardly be regarded as systematic before the twentieth century. While much 
rehabilitation work took place within families and communities, a step towards 
institutionalised rehabilitative medicine for workers in one of Britain’s most 
risk-prone coalfields was taken at the end our period with the establishment of 
the Rest convalescent home on the south Wales coast. Founded in 1862 by Dr 
James Lewis, medical officer of the Bridgend and Cowbridge Poor Law Union, 
the Rest was originally intended for the ‘Invalid Poor’ of Glamorganshire and 
surrounding areas. Given the importance of mining to the local economy, 
however, the institution soon gained a reputation as a place primarily for 
ill or injured miners and they made up a majority of its residents. Offering 
patients a therapeutic regimen that made the most of its seaside location and 
the supposedly recuperative benefits of the coastal climate and sea bathing, 
the home initially operated out of three cottages but eventually moved to new 
purpose-built premises in Porthcawl in 1878. During its first year of operation 
there the Rest took in thirty-three patients. By the early twentieth century it 
was regularly housing more than 1000 a year.!”” 

Supporters of the Rest and its enlargement saw it as a ‘convalescent ward’ 
(or a ‘handmaid to the hospitals’, as one writer put it) designed to support 
the work of ‘local infirmaries’. The goal of the institution was to provide those 
‘not sufficiently recovered to enter upon their daily labours’ with everything 
they needed to regain their health properly to enable a sustained return to 
work. Rush them back to ordinary life too early, it was argued, and recovering 
ill or injured workers might relapse into incapacity or, worse still, slip into 
permanent ‘debility’. The Rest, then, was not meant for permanently disabled 
workers, but rather those who were in a liminal state somewhere between 
health and illness or disability and ‘able-bodiedness’. Applicants for residence 
were only accepted if they had a doctor’s certificate testifying that there was 
a good chance ‘treatment’ in the home would significantly aid their recovery. 
Residents, moreover, were usually only allowed to stay for a few weeks at 
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most. Those requiring longer-term care were generally not welcome. 
the final analysis, the Rest was more about preventing long-term incapacity 
than managing it. Like all the medical interventions in miners’ lives described 
in this chapter, its fundamental goal was to help get injured workers back to 


work, !2° 
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‘Medicalisation’, conflict and authority 


While medical care remained patchy throughout the period in question, there 
can be no doubt that the expansion of medical services in response to the 
perceived health risks of coalmining was a significant feature of the industry’s 
expansion in the century after 1780. It is likely that some sick and injured 
miners benefitted significantly from access to medical professionals and that, 
ultimately, greater scientific interest in the ‘habits and diseases’ of miners, 
especially lung disease, would lead in the long run to improved therapies and 
interventions.'°° Nevertheless, as we have seen, there was much scope for 
antagonism around sensitive issues such as dissection. While miners’ con- 
tinued resort to unorthodox healers, or indeed local chemists and druggists, 
might have proceeded in some cases more from necessity than free choice, 
doctors’ criticism of mineworkers’ ‘superstition’ and their use of time-worn 
remedies suggests that sick and disabled mineworkers were willing to exercise 
some agency when it came to medical care.!3! What, then, was the relationship 
between mineworkers and doctors? 

Relations between doctors and patients in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries have been a topic of considerable debate. Medical historians have 
seen the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries as marking a funda- 
mental shift in medical knowledge and power which amounted to the growth 
of professional authority over medical matters and the gradual ‘de-skilling’ 
of lay people as interpreters of their own health and illness. Factors such as 
the rise of pathological anatomy, the increasing use of specialist diagnostic 
technology (epitomised by Laennec’s invention of the stethoscope) and the 
shift from viewing illness in holistic terms as a disruption to the individual 
patient’s constitution towards diagnosing it in terms of a series of universal 
symptoms, are all cited as evidence of the diminishing power of patients to 
challenge medical authority.'*? And although the public health movement 
attracted relatively few doctors in its first stages, there can be no doubt that 
public investigations into the health of the industrial population increased the 
profile of medical men in public life as ‘experts’.!33 The increasing importance 
of medical professionals and paradigms in the identification and treatment of 
physiological ‘disorders’ and in pressing for reform is often seen as evidence 
of the ‘medicalisation of society’.'** A similar analysis informs ideas about the 
‘medical model’ of disability, which in disability studies is seen as gathering 
pace from the late eighteenth century. During this period, Paul Longmore has 
argued, there was a shift from a model of disability as an ‘immutable condition 
caused by supernatural agency’ to one which ‘redefined it as a biological 
insufficiency amenable to professional treatment’. Doctors thus came to wield 
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increasing power over disabled people because of their growing role in the 
classification, examination and treatment of disability.'°° 

Nevertheless, historians have challenged the view of nineteenth-century 
patients as ‘servile acceptors of medical orthodoxy’.!*° Studies of medical 
practice have shown how for much of the nineteenth century, professional 


authority was far from hegemonic.!%” 


From a disability perspective, recent 
work has also challenged a rapid and wholesale shift in the ‘medicalisation’ of 
impairment during the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Hospitals’ 
widespread rejection of ‘incurable’ cases during the period, for example, indi- 
cates that medical practitioners were not especially interested in permanent 
disability from a professional standpoint.!5* Evidence from Britain’s coalfield 
communities supports this more complicated picture of conflict and negotia- 
tion in medical care. 

James C. Riley has described a mutual distrust between doctors and 
working-class patients in nineteenth-century Britain.!*? Supporting the 
notion, explored in the previous chapter, that miners contributed to acci- 
dents through their ‘recklessness’ was an enduring belief that miners were 
responsible for their own ill health through their inappropriate behaviours 
and lifestyles. A moralistic model of sickness and disability co-existed with 
more objective diagnoses of symptoms and was reinforced by the rhetoric of 
‘habits and diseases’ central to Victorian social and medical investigation.'*° In 
1844 Dr James Black expressed a common opinion when he blamed miners’ 
‘spasmodic complaints’ on their ‘intemperance’ rather than ‘from any special 
causes attending their employment’.'*! Such sentiments show how the cor- 
poreal objectives of medicine were often wedded to moral goals, just as they 
had been in earlier periods.!” These attitudes could affect the treatment that 
injured miners received from doctors in quite profound ways. Nineteenth- 
century club doctors occupied a powerful position as ‘gatekeepers’ to medical 
services and were sometimes known to refuse treatment to miners if they 
suspected an injury had been caused by excessive drinking. In August 1863 
William Edwards of Oakengates in Shropshire alerted readers of the Miner 
and Workmen’s Advocate to the case of a collier who had received a potentially 
disabling blow to his ankle at work. In spite of obtaining a note from the 
surgeon who attended the accident to prove that his ‘ankle had been crushed’, 
the club doctor refused to attend him because he said that it ‘came through 
drinking’, hence the man was left to go to the infirmary under his own volition. 
‘So this poor man was swindled out of his due’, wrote Edwards, ‘after having 
paid 35 years, to be cast on the world without his pay or medical assistance to 
which he had a right.’ 

Medical practitioners expected patients to defer to their expertise and 
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follow their advice without complaint.'** Working-class patients, however, 
often had other ideas and behaved in ways that fell far short of their doctors’ 
hopes, or even challenged practitioners and their methods outright. Medical 
men were evaluated by their patients according to their skill and attentiveness 
to their duties.'4° While criticism of medical practitioners and their methods 
may have been most vocal in mid-Victorian friendly societies, where they 
often found their treatments and diagnoses challenged at meetings in which 
members ‘adopted an independent and sometimes insolent attitude towards 
their superiors’, the contesting of medical authority was evident in other con- 
texts throughout our period.!* As Kentish made clear in his Essay on Burns, 
encounters between medical men and miners usually involved a process of 
negotiation between the two parties. Kentish believed burnt miners’ wounds 
should only be dressed once a day. More than this was unnecessary and 
potentially disturbed the patient from much needed rest. Kentish accepted, 
though, that implementing his recommendation was not always practically 
possible in mining communities because of the ‘prejudices of the patient and 
his friends’. In such circumstances, Kentish advised, it was probably better 
to give in to the wishes of miners and their families and dress the wound a 
second time." Compromise was at the heart of doctor-patient relations in 
the coalfields, especially before the mid-nineteenth century when the medical 
profession was still struggling to establish its authority. Although Kentish 
thought he knew best, he realised his patients often had a different opinion 
and that it was sometimes necessary to accede to their ‘prejudices’ if he was to 
remain their surgeon. 

On issues of greater severity, such as amputation, the resistance of injured 
miners to the advice of their doctors could be even more determined, and 
understandably so given the risks of surgery at this time. During the late 
eighteenth century, amputation was a surgical procedure that demonstrated 
the power of hospital-trained surgeons over the bodies of their patients and 
one that aroused resistance. In 1794 the case of a collier who recovered from a 
compound fracture after he had ‘refused to be removed to the county infirmary 
or submit to an amputation’, provided ‘striking proof of the necessity there is 
for great deliberation in cases where amputation may be thought necessary’.'** 
The case was one of several well-publicised examples in which patients had 
successfully recovered after resisting surgical advice to amputate, illustrating 
the hastiness by which such operations were sometimes advised.'*? The issue 
continued to prove controversial during the nineteenth century, especially in 
mining where fractures were common. Giving evidence to the 1842 Children’s 
Employment Commission, William Morison recalled the case of a sixteen- 
year-old boy at Newbottle Colliery who had died after suffering a compound 
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fracture of his thigh and leg because his parents had ‘resisted amputation’. A 
thirteen-year-old working at Sacristan Colliery had likewise died following 
amputation because the operation had been ‘resisted until too late’.'°° 

For Morison, such resistance was further evidence of the ignorance of 
miners in the face of medical knowledge and chimed with his comments on 
miners’ ‘superstition’, but many feared a dangerous operation that, if they 
survived, would leave them with a permanent impairment. Improvements in 
techniques in the second half of the nineteenth century may have increased 
the pressure on patients to submit to surgical interventions, but did not 
eradicate the dangers of surgery." In September 1862 The Merthyr Telegraph 
reported the ‘Death under Chloroform’ of a young ‘cripple’ named Henry 
Davies, who had injured his knee at Middle Duffryn Colliery a few years previ- 
ously. Following consultations with “several medical gentlemen’ who were 
of ‘unanimous opinion that a portion of the bone would have to be removed 
before the boy would recover the use of his leg’, Davies was anaesthetised and 
‘prepared’ for surgery. Before the procedure could be performed, however, the 
unfortunate teenager ‘expired under their hands’.!5? Such negative publicity 
ensured resistance to amputation among injured mineworkers continued to 
be noted into the twentieth century.153 

On rare occasions, injured miners who believed they had been badly 
treated by doctors were prepared to seek legal redress. In August 1835, the 
Cambrian newspaper reported the case of twenty-three-year-old Michael 
Regan, a miner whose hip had been so badly damaged in an accident that he 
had become ‘a miserable cripple for life’, unable to support himself ‘by his own 
exertions’. After the accident, Regan was attended by surgeon ‘Mr Russell, 
his assistants, and [an] apprentice’. Despite Regan’s repeated complaints, his 
medical attendees dismissed the idea that he had seriously hurt his hip and left 
the injury untreated. In consequence of their incorrect assessment, Regan and 
his representatives argued, his long-term condition was worse than it would 
have been had he received proper treatment. In effect, Regan was blaming his 
disability on the incompetence of Russell and his assistants. That he did so 
suggests that notions about where responsibility for disability resided could 
vary quite considerably between patients and medical practitioners. Just as 
doctors were prepared to cite the actions of working people as a major cause 
of disability, workers like Regan instead blamed their impairments on doctors’ 
incompetence. Regan won his case and was awarded damages of £25.'%4 In 
a similar case in Lancashire in 1861, a miner left ‘crippled’ after his colliery 
surgeon had mistakenly diagnosed his fractured knee as merely dislocated was 
helped by his friends to bring a successful action for damages, leading to an 
award of £45.155 
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These cases, though uncommon, raised questions not just about the proper 
care an individual injured miner should have received, but about the broader 
expectations of those who subscribed to pit clubs and other workplace 
schemes for thorough and competent medical care. The defendant in the 
Regan case was described as a surgeon ‘of considerable standing at Merthyr, 
and the opulent incumbent of a medical benefice consisting of several Iron 
Works, having a population of 12,000 or 13,000 persons’ who each subscribed 
to a company medical scheme. In return for their subscriptions they felt 
entitled to a level of surgical and medical care whereby ‘the poorest of 
them’ should receive the ‘same kind of care, the same patient assiduity’ as 
that received by ‘wealthier persons, who would pay him for each visit’.!°° 
Payment into a company scheme, whether compulsory or not, made some 
miners feel entitled to speak out against practitioner neglect. Writing under 
the pseudonym ‘Cumro Bach’, a correspondent to the Miner and Workmen's 
Advocate complained that one of his fellow workers at Nantyglo Colliery 
in Monmouthshire had died following an accident, where he was struck by 
machinery, after the colliery doctor had neglected to visit him three times after 
being called. However, the story was fiercely refuted by J. H. Wood, assistant 
surgeon to the Nantyglo Ironworks Company, who instead blamed the man 
for waiting too long before calling the doctor and the paper was forced to 
condemn ‘Cumro Bach’ for his misinformation. 57 

Although fiercely contested, Cumro Bach’s criticisms illustrate broader 
tensions between miners and company-appointed medical attendants. Miners 
in some collieries were balloted on the appointment of a doctor, which gave 
them some control over how their subscriptions to sick clubs were spent, but 
in many cases the appointment of doctors lay in the hands of mine owners.'** 
Ultimately dependent on the approval of owners for their positions, many 
colliery doctors seem to have felt a pressure to ensure injured miners returned 
to work as quickly as possible, so as to maintain a good relationship with 
owners. That at least was the impression many colliers had. Doctors were 
frequently suspected of a clash of interests between their own career ambitions 
and their duty of care to their patients that potentially put the welfare of sick 
or injured miners at risk.!’? By the later part of the period, the matter was 
becoming increasingly politicised thanks to the National Association of Coal 
Miners. The union criticised pit clubs for creating a ‘large amount of capital 
for the use of the employer’, for which balance sheets were rarely made public. 
What was more, the men were obliged to have the ‘coalowners’ nominee for a 
medical attendant’, such that ‘the colliers are doctored by contract at their own 
expense for the benefit of their employers’. At South Dunraven Colliery 
near Treherbert in 1886, miners opposed the withholding of their poundage 
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money ‘against their will’ to employ one Dr Warburton, a man ‘whose services 
the great majority of them do not want to retain’. The issue proved a test of the 
powers of employers, with one prominent barrister arguing that “every penny 
kept back from the men’s wages towards the payment of doctors without the 


men’s special written consent is illegal’.!°! 


Conclusion 


The histories of British coalmining and medicine are closely interwoven. 
During the century from 1780 to 1880, coalmining and mineworkers helped 
shape medicine and the emerging relationship between medical practitioners 
and working-class patients. The ‘habits and diseases’ of miners became a topic 
of increasing public scrutiny as the industry expanded, thanks to innovations 
in public health and evolving research into conditions such as lung diseases. 
The effects of mine work on different aspects of miners’ bodily health were 
documented by medical practitioners and by those who contributed to the 
great parliamentary investigations into mining, such as the 1842 Children’s 
Employment Commission, which revealed a plethora of illnesses and deformi- 
ties related to underground work. While evidence of mineworkers’ diseases 
and disabilities helped propel the movement for industrial reform, the image 
of the miner’s body presented in the statements of witnesses to these parlia- 
mentary inquiries was contradictory, being simultaneously admired as the 
epitome of muscular able-bodiedness while also distinctive for its stunted 
growth, ‘crippled gait’ and sallow complexion.'® Likewise, colliers were distin- 
guished for their physical prowess as a ‘picked body of men’, whose strength 
derived from a process of natural selection in coalfield communities in which 
the fittest were chosen for the hardest of tasks, yet simultaneously stigmatised 
as a ‘race of men’ recognisable by their presumed low intellectual capabilities 
and brutish insensibility to pain. 

‘Disease’ and ‘disability’ overlapped in medical perceptions of the health of 
miners. Physical ‘deformity’ attributed to the posture in which colliers worked 
was believed not only to have produced lasting impairment, but also to have 
contributed to the incidence of diseases, from breathing difficulties to kidney 
problems. Conversely, medical case studies of those suffering from ‘black lung’ 
highlighted by medical investigators in the 1830s, reveal the progressively 
disabling consequences of respiratory illness, leading to a diminution of physi- 
cal capabilities and increasing reliance on others. While some hospital care was 
provided for the long-term sick and disabled, in workhouses or through self- 
help schemes such as the innovative Keelmen’s Hospital in Newcastle, much 
medical provision was geared towards acute rather than chronic conditions. 
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There was little place for the ‘incurable’ in the celebratory narratives of medical 
progress and surgical authority in Victorian medicine. Yet the foundation 
of the Rest in Porthcawl to provide an alternative to home care for those in 
need of recuperation acknowledged at least that the journey from sickness to 
wellness had a number of distinctive stages that demanded different types of 
intervention. Recuperative medicine, like other medical fields, aimed to stop 
injuries and impairments becoming disabling, and the principles behind The 
Rest informed subsequent efforts to restore workers’ health that coalesced 
into the rehabilitation movement of the twentieth century.!® 

One important consequence of the expansion of coalmining in Britain 
after 1780 was the increasingly prominent role of the medical ‘expert’ in the 
daily lives of coal workers. Making medical provision for workers via the 
employment of surgeons to tend men in the wake of accidents, the provision 
of workplace ‘sick clubs’ and paying subscriptions to allow injured miners 
access to hospital care was praised as evidence of employer ‘liberality’ and 
sympathetic paternalism. However, it also served a political purpose by 
encouraging workers to remain loyal to their employers (having invested their 
wages in a compulsory sick club). Many miners and their families benefited 
from the expansion of medical attention. But this chapter has also highlighted 
areas where the authority of medical practitioners could be called into ques- 
tion. These included choosing unorthodox healers over learned practitioners, 
resisting dissection or refusing dangerous and disabling procedures such as 
amputation and even taking legal action where medical negligence had caused 
permanent impairment rather than cure. Subscribing to a colliery sick club 
made some members feel entitled to draw on services as they saw fit and to 
speak out against practitioners they felt were not performing their duties 
properly. Increasingly, this led to tensions between employers and workers 
over the appointment of colliery doctors. 

Ultimately, concerns over the abuses of colliery sick clubs may have given 
powerful impetus to some miners, like other industrial workers, to seek 
alternative sources of medical aid, such as those provided through friendly 
societies.'** Mineworkers wanted greater control over the treatment they 
received as well as more say in who treated them. The famous mutualism of 
coalfield communities was driven, in large part, by this goal and is an indication 
of just how politicised workers’ healthcare was in industrialising Britain. The 
fusion of medical and financial aid in friendly society schemes also reminds us 
that the provision of medical treatment was bound up with broader questions 
of welfare. And it is to the non-medical assistance provided for sick and injured 
miners and their families that we now turn. 
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DISABILITY AND WELFARE 


Writing to The Times in the aftermath of the Gethin Colliery explosion of 
1865, Dr W. Wadham wrote movingly on behalf of the victims of the tragedy 
- ‘for those who are dead, for those who linger in their agony’ and ‘for the 
widows and orphans of the first, and the aged and little ones depending for 
their daily bread upon the now no longer available labour of the latter’. These 
were people, he wrote, who deserved not philanthropy, but better measures 
to ensure safety in coal mines. Victims of disasters required no ‘alms’, he 
wrote, ‘feeling that by mutual assistance, and that heroic self-dependence so 
happily distinguishing the mining population of Wales, they will know how to 
encounter and overcome the pecuniary distresses accompanying a catastrophe 
which would render those less strong of heart the recipients of public charity’.! 
Just over a decade later, a similar view was presented in the Glasgow Herald of 
Scottish coal workers. “All who know the decent working people of this part 
of the kingdom’, the article contended, ‘are aware how reluctant they are, as 
a tule, to become ... the recipients of charity.’ It extolled the virtues of the 
careful, self-sufficient miner whose infirmity was supported by payments from 
the ‘box’ of his friendly society, into which he had contributed ‘when able to 
work’. Such a man was ‘regarded as a gentleman compared with one who has 
had to go on the parish’.” Contrasting with the stereotype of miners as feckless, 
the image of the self-sufficient coal worker, managing his own welfare needs or 
supported by mutual aid in his community, was a powerful ideal and motivated 
thousands of miners to join friendly societies, insurance schemes, pit clubs and 
trade unions as the nineteenth century progressed.’ 

Disability has long been at the heart of discussions and debates about 
welfare. It has been used as a yardstick by policymakers, charities and self-help 
organisations to determine not only who needs support and assistance, but also 
who deserves it.* Welfare systems played a critical role in defining ‘disability’ 
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during our period and also imposed a series of responsibilities and moral 
strictures on those who sought support. At the same time, those claiming relief 
had their own ideas about the help to which they felt entitled, and these expec- 
tations also shaped their experiences. Although material support or assistance 
was often crucial in maintaining the economic well-being of individuals and 
their families, welfare, as the examples above show, was an emotional issue that 
evoked feelings of pity, pride, dependency, hostility and responsibility. These 
feelings, as much as the practicalities of financial or medical provision, shaped 
experiences of welfare in the past, as they continue to do so today. 

As the previous chapter suggested, coalminers, like other nineteenth- 
century workers, were enmeshed in a ‘mixed economy’ of welfare that com- 
prised many sources of assistance — from family support to self-help initiatives. 
It also included public charity and support from the state through the Poor 
Law, despite the image of the heroically ‘self-dependant’ worker commonly 
propagated by the labour movement. Due to the high rate of non-fatal 
accidents and industrial diseases in the sector, mining developed its own 
distinct ecosystem of welfare, designed to meet the specific needs of disabled 
coalminers. The sick clubs established by paternalist coal owners, explored in 
the previous chapter, were part of this, but so too were initiatives devised and 
promoted by miners themselves. As we shall see, the friendly societies lauded 
by the author of the article in the Glasgow Herald were not always welcoming 
of coalminers, particularly at the beginning of our period. Frustration with 
the ability of funds to cater for the needs of the long-term disabled led to new 
initiatives to form distinctive, occupationally focused forms of self-help, of 
which the most notable was the permanent relief fund movement founded in 
the wake of the Hartley Colliery disaster of 1862.5 

Focusing on the general (non-medical) support available to sick, injured 
and impaired mineworkers, and the social and cultural principles that under- 
pinned it, this chapter explores where disabled miners and their families 
stood within the matrix of welfare expectations and provisions, and how 
this affected their ability to secure assistance in times of need. Where did 
responsibility for the care and support of ill and injured mineworkers reside 
and what type of assistance was given? What, moreover, were the expectations 
of welfare claimants and providers in coalfield communities? And how did 
these expectations shape the experiences of disabled miners? To answer these 
questions, this chapter examines mineworkers’ experiences of the different 
strands — domestic, public and voluntary — that constituted the patchwork 
of care and assistance available to them. While the chapter examines each of 
these dimensions of welfare in turn, it is important to recognise their inter- 
dependence. Individuals often drew on different forms of support simultane- 
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ously. Sixty-three-year-old former hewer Robert Young, for example, revealed 
the delicate web of welfare supporting him to the Children’s Employment 
Commission in the early 1840s. No longer able to work at mining after losing 
his leg at a Scottish coal works seven years previously, Young was getting 
by with a patchwork of assistance. Mr Deans, the owner of nearby Penston 
Colliery in East Lothian, allowed him free housing and coal. On top of this, 
however, Young also relied on small weekly poor relief payments from his local 
parish and the occasional shilling he and his wife managed to earn ‘nursing the 
bairns of the wives who work below’.® Other disabled mineworkers similarly 
drew on various combinations of help from different sources of assistance, as 
one alone was rarely ever sufficient to make ends meet. This chapter examines 
how mineworkers utilised these differing support mechanisms and brought 
them together to fashion a successful survival strategy for themselves and their 
families. 


Domestic sites and sources of welfare 


As we saw in the previous chapter, for most sick or injured miners, the primary 
location of care was the home. The home also occupied a central position in 
nineteenth-century welfare practices. Despite a growth in institutions aimed 
at tackling poverty, Britons in need were most often helped in domestic, not 
institutional, settings during the period. Eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
Britons were under a moral obligation to support any incapacitated members 
of their families. Parents, children and even grandparents were expected to 
help relatives if they were in a position to do so, and most did.’ Indeed, of 
all working-class communities, those centred on mining were thought by 
some Victorians to have had a particularly good record in this regard. In the 
mid-nineteenth century, one keen observer, at least, noted that ‘Old pitmen’ 
in north-east England were ‘very generally supported in whole or in part by 
their grown-up families — a filial duty, the performance of which is far more 
common in the mining than in the manufacturing districts’. 

In principle, male heads of households were ultimately responsible for 
the welfare of everyone in their families, but women and children also made 
important contributions. As we have seen, prior to 1842, women, girls and 
young children had been permitted to work underground in mines, and 
several thousand did, especially in Scottish coal mines (around 40 per cent of 
the total workforce). Their work provided a means of protecting households 
against falling into poverty and becoming reliant on poor relief. Church has 
estimated that about one-third of females interviewed by the 1842 Children’s 
Employment Commission reported having dead or disabled fathers.!° Their 
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labour generated valuable income for the support of their families, perhaps 
contributing one-quarter to half of a Scottish mining household’s income 
where all members worked.'' Some women worked underground to support 
their incapacitated husbands. For example, Margaret Boxter (or Baxter), aged 
fifty, of Bathgate, one of the few women who worked at hewing rather than 
hauling coal, said that she had worked underground for twelve years, ever 
since her husband ‘failed in his breath’ and was incapacitated from working 
himself.” 

Even in areas where women were not employed underground, as in the 
north-east of England, sending very young children to work in coal mines 
was a familiar survival strategy for mining families struggling to cope with the 
effects of disability or other family misfortune. Ann Mills testified that she had 
sent her son Matthew to work underground to open and close the doors used 
to ventilate Blaydon Main Colliery at the tender age of six ‘on account of her 
husband’s bad breath’.!° According to Robert Franks in his report on the east 
of Scotland for the 1842 Children’s Employment Commission, child labour 
in the mines was a symptom of the inadequacies of the ‘Scotch system of 
poor law’, which forced ‘youthful labour into the pits at an early age, in order 
to raise support for indigent parents who received either inefficient relief, or 
no relief at all, from the parish’ — although a desire to avoid parochial relief 
may have been just as important for some.'* Time and again, young witnesses 
reported that their employment underground was motivated by the necessity 
of contributing to the family economy. Thus William Naysmith, a twelve-year- 
old Scottish putter testified that he came to work underground ‘as it would be 
more benefit to my father, who is off work with bad breath. Father, mother 
and five other children depend on the labour of brother and myself.’ Injury 
or chronic illness seems to have forced some miners to rush their children into 
the mines earlier than planned. Twelve-year-old mineworker Robert Dickson, 
for example, reported that ‘Father would not have sent me below so soon had 
he not been bad in the breath.’!° While some proprietors of coal mines testified 
that they were unwilling to allow very young children to work underground, 
they said that exceptions were made for ‘children of widows, or where the 
families are very large’. 

Although the 1842 Mines and Collieries Act’s prohibition of the employ- 
ment of all females and boys under the age of ten was hailed as preventing a 
great social evil, the legislation was a mixed blessing for families of disabled 
mineworkers. On the one hand, in banning women’s work underground, the 
act intended to promote a ‘domestic ideology’ that emphasised the role of 
women as carers and nurturers within their families. The law had considerable 
success in this area and many discharged female coal workers did indeed end 
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up in the home, as reformers had hoped. This may have represented a welfare 
boon of sorts for mining families, since they no longer had to pay women from 
outside their households to perform domestic tasks for them, as many had 
done prior to the 1842 Act when hard working mining wives and daughters 
were simply too tired and lacked the time to ‘keep house’ properly.'* For disa- 
bled miners who required care, then, the increased presence of female relatives 
at home after 1842 may have offered an element of emotional comfort and 
support not available from non-relatives. 

On the other hand, the legislation robbed families of disabled mineworkers 
of an important source of income.'? In 1845, for example, only about 200 
Scottish pit women out of those thrown out of work by the law had new 
jobs.” Some mining families with disabled members may have fared even 
worse from the operation of the Mines and Collieries Act, especially if they 
lived in company housing at the time the law was passed. Speaking in the 
House of Commons in May 1843, Renfrewshire MP Patrick Stewart drew 
his fellow parliamentarians’ attention to the possible implications of the act 
to the welfare of mining families. Referring to a practice common in Scotland 
whereby disabled miners were allowed to keep their company houses provid- 
ing someone in their household continued to work for the mine, Stewart 
raised the possibility that disabled colliers supported entirely by mine working 
women and children risked becoming homeless because of the 1842 Act.! 
Despite Stewart’s pessimistic prediction, injured miners were not thrown out 
of their homes wholesale. Mine-owner paternalism remained strong in many 
mining districts after 1842 and company housing continued to be retained for 
vulnerable members of colliery communities, such as widows.”” Nevertheless, 
the dire forecasts made by opponents of industrial reform in the early 1840s 
were probably not very comforting for incapacitated miners and their families 
and may have led to greater uncertainty about their future prospects.” 

Women in mining communities made significant contributions to their 
families’ economic well-being both before and after the passage of the 1842 
Mines Act. The law may have stopped them working underground, but it 
did not stop them supplementing family income in other ways. Disabled 
mineworker Edward Rymer’s mother, for instance, went gleaning for corn 
at harvest time to support her family during periods of pecuniary pressure, 
perhaps ‘augmenting’ her household’s resources by as much as 10 per cent 
in the process.’ Many miners’ wives also took in lodgers to help make 
ends meet.” In times of difficulty some women may have taken even more 
desperate measures, resorting to theft to support sick or injured relatives. 
When Esther Morgan was charged with stealing forty pounds of coal from 
Ynyscynon Colliery tip in May 1864, for example, she claimed in mitigation 
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that her father was a former miner and a ‘cripple’, and her mother was ‘afflicted 
with cancer’.”° 

The economic input of women and children to disabled miners’ households 
thus remained important after 1842, even if a greater premium was placed 
on the earnings of sons. As accounts of those killed in mining accidents 
demonstrate, the economic support provided by children continued as they 
matured into adulthood and was often vital for families containing disabled 
people. When twenty-three-year-old Alex Richards died in the Gethin Colliery 
explosion of 1865, he left behind an old blind father and a sister who were ‘sup- 
ported solely by the deceased’.”’ Similarly, when a reporter for the Cambrian 
visited families of victims of the Abercarn disaster in 1878, he met a mother 
who had lost her twenty-one-year-old breadwinner son and whose husband 
was ‘suffering from asthma and unable to work’.”® The loss of young people 
in colliery disasters was especially poignant in cases such as these where the 
support of sick, disabled or elderly family members was also at stake. 

Despite the moral and legal pressure on relatives to support their own, 
people in coalfield communities could not always count on help from their 
families. The high mobility of coalminers, especially in north-east England 
where for much of our period pitmen were employed on a short-term basis 
via the annual bond, created a situation where wives and children might be 
deserted as men sought work in new collieries. In 1840 the Poor Law authori- 
ties in Easington (County Durham) complained that much of their time was 
spent pursuing ‘fugitive husbands’.”? Furthermore, in his 1842 report on the 
Scottish mining settlement of Tranent, S. Scott Alison claimed it was ‘quite 
common for collier lads’ in the area to abandon their ‘helpless parents’ without 
warning. He cited as an example a case he knew of ‘an old, infirm, dying collier’ 
whose ‘son deserted him’ one night. In the absence of filial support, the man 
was served an eviction notice. Newspaper reports also documented cases 
of neglect. William, David and John Howells, adult colliers, received a court 
summons in December 1886 for failing to contribute towards the mainte- 
nance of their seventy-year-old father, ‘a cripple’, who as a consequence had 
become chargeable to the Merthyr Tydfil Poor Law Union.*! 


Public welfare 


As these examples show, the support of families was considered an important 
bulwark against a person becoming a ‘burden’ on public welfare. The extent to 
which coalminers and their families drew on the support of the state — in the 
form of the Poor Law -is a matter of some debate. Both at the time and since, 
coalfield communities have often been characterised as self-sufficient entities. 
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Sick or injured miners, according to this characterisation, got by on their own 
or with the assistance of their families, friends or their employers and rarely 
had to resort to publicly funded welfare. In the early 1840s, John Wetherell 
Hays, Clerk of the Durham Poor Law Union, reported that there were few 
applications for poor relief or medical support from miners in his district since 
‘they have their medical aid in case of accidents at the expense of the colliery’. 
Charles Forrest, surgeon at Hirwain Iron Works, in south Wales, however, 
offered another explanation for the seemingly low pauper rates reported for 
miners in British coalfield communities. Under the Poor Law, both before and 
after its reform in 1834, entitlement to publicly funded welfare was usually 
dependent on a person’s legal place of settlement, which was often their place 
of birth. As Forrest noted, this situation could pose serious problems for 
migrant mineworkers in the coalfields, particularly during times of incapacity. 
“The bulk of the population not having legal settlements here’, he observed, ‘are 
of course removed to their own parishes whenever they become incapable by 
loss of limb or otherwise from following their work. The amount, therefore, of 
disabled men actually living here is very trifling indeed.’ Forrest’s testimony 
suggests a reality greatly at odds with images of mining communities in which 
everyone — including paternalist employers, miners and local welfare officials — 
all did their bit (even if reluctantly) to support disabled mineworkers. Instead 
of receiving help and kindness in the places they fell ill or were hurt, some sick 
and injured miners were simply turned away and told to look elsewhere for 
assistance. Clearly, not all coalfield communities were as willing to provide for 
the welfare needs of disabled people as some popular representations would 
have us believe. 

Despite occasional reports of disabled miners being callously ‘removed’ 
from mining areas, however, coalfield settlements did develop ways and 
cultures of accommodating disability that meant most permanently injured 
mineworkers were probably able to stay where they were at the time of injury 
if they wanted to. As the coal industry expanded during the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries an ethos of employer paternalism evolved with 
it — albeit one that did not provide an absolute guarantee of assistance after 
accidents. This was especially true for north-east England. During the early 
decades of the nineteenth century coal owners in the region mooted a scheme 
to help support the ‘lame’ or ‘superannuated’ among their workforce, funded 
by deductions from wages and a levy on the sale of coal. Although the scheme 
failed thanks to worker mistrust of their employers’ motives, by the 1820s a 
form of sick pay known as ‘smart money’ paid by employers to men certified 
incapable of work after accidents was becoming commonplace.** The term 
echoed that used to describe payments to disabled naval personnel from the 
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Chatham Chest, a mutual scheme established in 1588 jointly funded by the 
state and from deductions from seamen’s wages. Describing naval ‘smart 
money’, Daniel Defoe wrote that it was ‘honourable’ that a ‘Poor Man who 
Loses his Limbs (which are his Estate)’ in the service of his country, and 
being thereby deprived of the ability to work, should not be ‘suffered to Beg or 
Starve’.*° Adopting the term ‘smart money’ reflected the importance of mining 
as an industry crucial to national prosperity, while also reflecting employers’ 
moral obligation to reward workers for their loyalty and sacrifice. With all its 
military associations, moreover, use of the term further shored up the image 
of miners as ‘soldiers of industry’ that was also becoming popular as Britain 
industrialised. While miners’ ‘smart money’ originated in north-east England 
and was usually funded entirely by employers, by the mid-nineteenth century 
coal companies in other parts of Britain were also making similar kinds of 
payments to ‘invalids’ in their employ.*° 

While undoubtedly significant, voluntary support from employers, family 
and community was not always sufficient. Sometimes miners and their families 
had to draw on public welfare and this remained an important and frequently 
used safety net for them throughout the nineteenth century, despite the risk of 
removal under the Poor Law.*” John Leifchild challenged the characterisation 
of mining communities as proudly self-sufficient and averse to poor relief 
when he alleged, in the 1840s, that pitmen in north-east England had opposed 
their employers’ earlier proposed welfare scheme there partly out of fear that 
it might ‘deprive them of a claim to the poor rates’. Poor relief certainly 
sustained many miners. Parochial records for Wales and England reveal 
numerous examples of mineworkers who claimed long-term relief in the wake 
of serious injuries, such as Richard Thomas of Tonyrefail, Glamorgan. Starting 
in January 1830, Thomas received poor relief for at least a year (and possibly 
longer) following an ‘accident in a colliery’ and his inability to work.*? In the 
coalfield settlement of Houghton-le-Spring in County Durham, figures for 
1837-41 indicate that around half of those on relief were from mining back- 
grounds.*° Furthermore, although employers might provide some medical 
support after accidents, this rarely covered illness or injury that occurred 
outside the workplace. In times of ordinary sickness, then, miners and their 
families who lacked other resources may have been forced to turn to parochial 
relief. As a witness to the 1844 Parliamentary Select Committee on Medical 
Poor Relief put it, in cases of ‘protracted sickness’ miners and their families in 
the north-east frequently ‘f[e ]ll upon the parish surgeon’.*! 

The history of public welfare in late eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
England and Wales has commonly been cast in terms of hardening attitudes 
towards the poor, represented above all by the passage of the Poor Law 
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Amendment Act of 1834 (or ‘New’ Poor Law) that replaced laws that had 
operated since the Elizabethan period. Under the Elizabethan ‘old’ Poor 
Law, welfare provision was highly localised and often varied quite considerably 
from parish to parish. With the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, policymak- 
ers attempted to centralise the welfare system and reduce costs by making it 
more restrictive. Reformers wanted to create a system that was so unappealing 
to the poor that only the truly destitute would apply for relief. To ensure this, 
the new law was based on the twin principles of ‘less eligibility’ and the work- 
house test. This meant that relief given to ‘paupers’ was supposed to be at a 
level substantially less than the worst paid labourers could earn. Furthermore, 
relief, especially to those considered capable of work, was only to be provided 
within the confines of a dreary and strictly regimented workhouse where 
inmates were required to work for their support. Under the new Poor Law 
in England and Wales, disability was regarded as quantifiable to some extent 
and impaired paupers were subject to classification as either ‘partial’ or 
‘totally’ disabled. ‘Partial’ disability, which included general infirmity, was not 
considered a barrier to any labour whatsoever and within workhouses both the 
‘partially disabled’ and the able-bodied were expected to undertake appropri- 
ate work ‘suitable to their condition’.* 

The new Poor Law was not uniformly implemented, despite the best efforts 
of reformers. For some Poor Law unions, such as Easington in the north 
east coalfield, building a workhouse was a ‘grievous additional expense’ and 
was resisted for several years. Overall far fewer workhouses were built than 
originally envisaged.“ Indeed, poor relief continued to be distributed for the 
most part outside institutional settings.* As late as 1874, fewer than one in 
five paupers (15 per cent) in England and Wales were receiving support in 
workhouses.*° Of those receiving aid outside institutional settings, moreover, a 
significant proportion were disabled people. Figures for the early 1870s reveal 
that around half of those in receipt of ‘outdoor’ relief (not including ‘Insane 
Paupers and Vagrants’) were aged or disabled persons and their dependent 
children.” Such relief could consist of cash or ‘in kind’ payments, or a com- 
bination of both. In kind payments included food, fuel, medicines, nursing 
attendance, clothing and rental subsidies.** 

Nevertheless, the threat of institutionalisation shaped attitudes towards 
public welfare in significant ways. Like the ‘respectable’ poor more generally, 
miners viewed workhouses with disdain and tried to avoid them if possible. In 
his evidence to the 1842 Children’s Employment Commission, the Reverend 
Mr Williams, a curate from Merthyr Tydfil, declared that there was a strong 
‘dislike’ of the new Poor Law among the mine and metal workers in the town 
and that were a workhouse to be built ‘prejudice is so strong that the people 
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.. would pull it down’.*? Similarly, in his evidence to the Select Committee 
on Mines in the mid-1860s, former miner John Normansell stated that ‘we 
[miners] do not like the very name, to say nothing of the sight, of the union 
workhouse’. Though, as we saw in the previous chapter, some miners were able 
to benefit from medical care provided in workhouses, this antipathy towards 
the workhouse and the stigma associated with poor relief prompted many 
miners to join friendly societies or make other provisions for themselves.°° 

Significant regional differences in welfare provision persisted throughout 
the nineteenth century, both before and after 1834. The most glaring concerns 
Scotland, which had its own Poor Law system, different from that in operation 
in England and Wales. Prior to 1845, when the Scottish welfare system also 
underwent reform, the poor in Scotland had no absolute legal right to public 
relief, but were dependent on the goodwill of local men of standing. In 1842, 
S. Scott Alison noted that it was unlikely that a miner in Tranent would get 
poor relief ‘unless he is very ill indeed’. So ‘urgent’ was their ‘distress’ that 
many ‘even in this frail state go out to the colliery, and do a little work’, and 
Alison reported that he had known ‘several people so situated suffer serious 
injury in consequence’. Indigent miners and other poor persons, moreover, 
were only allowed to apply for relief twice a year. This meant they could not 
apply when need arose, but had to wait for a designated application period 
to come round.°! Although some parishes did allow ‘occasional supplies’ for 
those who fell into ‘accidental distress’, the welfare system observed by Alison 
in Tranent was slow to respond to the needs of the poor and ‘[g]reat privation’ 
was ‘sometimes experienced by deserving people’ because of the time they had 
to wait for their applications to be ‘attended to’. 

In 1845, this situation changed and the poor in Scotland became entitled 
to welfare providing they were considered incapable of work. Whereas the 
Poor Law operating in England and Wales provided relief for both able-bodied 
and disabled paupers, in Scotland disability — ‘whole’ or ‘partial’ - was made 
the chief criterion for support. Defining a claimant as ‘disabled’ might be a 
contested process. Poor Law records in Scotland reveal a number of cases 
where the presence of impairment was not deemed sufficient to grant relief. 
Hugh McKay, a miner, made an application for assistance from the parish of 
Carluke in Lanarkshire on behalf of his eldest son who was subject to epileptic 
fits, only to be refused on the grounds that his son was considered ‘able- 
bodied’.** In Glasgow several years later it was ruled that a young man aged 26 
was not eligible for parochial relief since he was ‘physically able to earn eleven 
shillings per week’, although he was ‘to some extent mentally incapacitated’.* 
Definitions of both disability and destitution were elastic and could depend 
on local economic circumstances that might affect an injured or impaired 
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person’s ability to earn a living. “Want of light remunerative employment is one 
great cause of pauperism,’ noted a report on the Poor Law administration in 
Scotland written in the early 1870s, and it was ‘not uncommon to give relief to 
persons who are not disabled for some kind of work, if it were available’. 

When Parliament reformed the Scottish public welfare system in 1845, it 
did not insist, as it had done for England and Wales, that workhouses be built 
or require the institutionalisation of paupers. The new law left much of the old 
system intact. Parishes continued to be the administrative unit through which 
relief was distributed. Paupers were entitled to medical relief and it was the 
duty of local Poor Law officials to make sure they got this. Parishes could, if 
they wanted to, provide this within a poorhouse, but they were not compelled 
to do so. Moreover, in sharp contrast to the workhouses envisaged by policy- 
makers for England and Wales, Scottish poorhouses were not intended — in 
theory at least — to serve as deterrents to pauperism and conditions within 
them were not set according to the principle of ‘less eligibility’. Instead, 
poorhouses were to serve as refuges or shelters for those ‘poor persons who 
from weakness, fatuity of mind, or by reason of intemperance, dissipation 
or improvidence, are unable or unfit to take charge of their own affairs’. The 
official emphasis was on providing them with a ‘place of security, and seclu- 
sion from the world’ where their ‘necessity ... to live by alms’ could be tested, 
rather than punishment or deterrence.*” 

Nevertheless, in practice poor relief in Scotland was, according to 
Hutchison, ‘administered in such a way as to make it an unattractive solution 
and to encourage claimants or their relatives to seek alternative remedies to 
poverty’. There may have been no formal workhouse test in Scotland, but, as 
the nineteenth century progressed, poorhouses also became more regimented, 
austere and disciplinary places and worked to discourage all but the totally 
destitute from seeking relief within their walls.‘ By 1868, Scotland had sixty- 
six poorhouses, which, on average, accommodated around 8,000 to 9,000 
paupers annually. Demand for places in them, however, rarely outstripped 
supply. In 1868, for instance, Scottish poorhouses may have housed thousands 
of paupers, but, with capacity for approximately 12,000 inmates, they still had 
plenty of space for several thousand more.*? 

In some cases, such as that of Nicholas Winn, ‘a drawer or coal-pit worker 

. in delicate health’, those offered relief by Poor Law officials in Scotland 
were sometimes given a choice as to whether they were institutionalised. 
The medical officer who attended Winn in the late 1850s offered him a place 
in a poorhouse, where it was thought the mineworker could be better cared 
for than in his current lodgings. Winn, however, refused the offer and was 
instead provided for by the Parish of Old Monkland outside the poorhouse 
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in private accommodation.” Yet inspectors in other parishes might take a 
different approach. In Dalziel, North Lanarkshire, a collier, Thomas Campbell, 
‘partially disabled by asthma’, was granted relief in the poorhouse but after 
refusing to go he found his support denied. Several other disabled colliers in 
that parish found themselves in similar circumstances after refusing to enter 
the poorhouse.°! 

Nevertheless, as in England and Wales, most paupers in Scotland were 
provided for outside the walls of publicly funded welfare institutions through 
a similar combination of monetary assistance and ‘in kind’ benefits, including 
‘meat and clothes’ or assistance in attending hospital.®* The notes appended 
to applications for relief from parochial officers provide important insights 
into the causes of disablement in Scotland’s coalfield communities and the 
experiences of those miners who received relief. To take one mid-nineteenth- 
century example, the records of applications for relief in the parish of Carluke 
near Glasgow reveal a variety of physical and mental impairments that pre- 
vented mineworkers from undertaking their usual work. While many claimed 
relief after accidents, or as a result of the incapacitating lung diseases that were 
endemic in many Scottish coal mines, some mineworkers became ‘disabled’ 
thanks to other events. For instance, James Watson, a married man aged forty- 
three, who made an application for relief on 18 July 1856, was categorised as 
‘wholly’ disabled due to his ‘labouring under some melancholic delusion as to 
his future state and quite unfit to follow his employment’. His application for 
relief was referred to committee, where, upon receipt of medical evidence, he 
was admitted to the lunatic asylum in Glasgow.™ James Fyfe, a fourteen-year- 
old drawer at a coal pit, applied to relief on 12 May 1858 because he had been 
‘severely bit by a dog and is unable to work’. 

Being classed as ‘wholly’ disabled did not necessarily mean a person 
was considered permanently impaired. George Moffat was declared ‘wholly 
disabled’ due to an ‘attack of Bronchitis’, but was ‘expected soon to be able 
again for his usual employment’.® Indeed, the records often made distinctions 
between those declared ‘wholly’ disabled and those who were ‘wholly at 
present’ incapacitated from working, indicating an understanding of disability 
as a fluid, rather than permanent, state.°° Showing concern about the future 
liabilities of the parish, many notes commented on claimants’ likelihood of 
recovery. Thomas Kerr, whose application for relief was received in December 
1859, was classed as ‘wholly disabled’ due to an inflammation of the internal 
ear, ‘his recovery very doubtful’. Similarly, John McKendrick applied in the 
same month with a broken back, which the inspector feared was ‘so serious 
that he will never recover’.©” The administrative records of poor relief from 
Carluke furthermore reveal that the authorities were familiar with the diseases 
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of mineworkers and this allowed them to make subtle distinctions between 
types of impairment and their likelihood for improvement. Thus, men tem- 
porarily impaired through attacks of bronchitis were distinguished from those 
such as Samuel Donaldson, a thirty-one-year-old miner, who was described as 
‘one of those cases of miners becoming useless in the breathing apparatus from 
this employment before they reach the prime of life’. Though classed as wholly 
disabled ‘at present’, the notes did not indicate much faith in his likelihood 
of recovery.°* Just like their counterparts in England, whose processing of 
disabled applicants has been analysed by Steven King, the parochial authori- 
ties in Scottish mining communities made distinctions and judgements that 
indicated a nuanced understanding of different impairments and their effects 
on individuals’ lives.” 

Overall, despite the endeavours of national policymakers and administra- 
tors to centralise poor relief, local Guardians of the Poor still exercised a lot 
of discretion during the nineteenth century. The overwhelming and persistent 
reliance on outdoor relief in many places indicates the autonomy of local 
officials in determining how to tackle poverty in their communities. Although 
large-scale disasters, economic downturns and strikes might place the Poor 
Law in mining areas under considerable strain and lead to greater scrutiny of 
claimants, under other circumstances the authorities might respond ‘flexibly 
and imaginatively’ to the financial problems faced by sick or injured mine- 
workers.” While Poor Law officials expected mineworkers to plan for their 
own welfare needs via voluntary schemes such as workplace accident funds 
or joining benefit societies, they provided support for those who were unable 
to maintain their payments to friendly societies or whose benefits fell short of 
providing enough to live on. Under the old Poor Law, overseers made ad hoc 
payments to colliers and others to subsidise their subscriptions to self-help 
organisations, such as the one-off payment of Ss. to Thomas Llewellin in 
Miskin Hamlet near Llantrissant in south Wales in July 1817 ‘for his Benefit 
Club’.”! 

After 1834, guardians in English coalfields also seem to have used their 
autonomy to favour injured miners for outdoor relief, even though the prefer- 
ence of national policymakers at the time was for greater use of workhouses.”” 
In the aftermath of colliery accidents, guardians were also known to disregard 
the friendly society benefits paid to miners when deciding what allowances 
to give them, despite requests from London that they should take these into 
account. In ignoring these national recommendations, guardians wanted to 
reward miners who had been prudent enough to make provisions for sickness 
or injury and reinforce the message that those most worthy of poor relief were 
those who had done everything in their power to stave off penury.” 
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Voluntary welfare 


Important as the state was in times ofhardship, voluntary and self-help schemes 
were arguably more important in providing relief for those who became sick 
or injured in the workplace.”* Voluntary welfare provision was generally either 
reactive or proactive in nature. Reactive measures were responses to welfare 
needs that had already arisen. As we have seen, employer paternalism was an 
important part of reactive welfare provision for injured miners; so too were 
informal community responses to accidents, including ad hoc ‘gatherings’ to 
help disabled mineworkers get established in other lines of work.’° Charitable 
appeals ranged from ingenious efforts on behalf of individuals, such as the 
raffle reportedly held in Merthyr Tydfil in April 1857 to ‘enable some unfor- 
tunate youth to purchase a wooden leg’, to the impressive disaster-relief funds 
assembled in the face of large-scale casualties that threatened to overwhelm 
normal sources of support.”° Although primarily established for the benefit of 
the bereaved, disaster funds, such as one set up after the Abercarn explosion in 
1878, also paid out money to injured survivors. Donations to these funds came 
from coal owners, mining communities and, thanks to the publicity given to 
such disasters in the press, from people living beyond Britain’s coal producing 
regions.” In May 1880, for example, The Times reported that more than a half 
of the £59,000 collected for ‘sufferers’ of the Abercarn disaster came from a 
fund based in London.” Such reactive measures to mining accidents were 
heralded and encouraged as signs of Christian charity. 

Alongside such community responses, nineteenth-century Britons were 
also expected to take proactive measures to mitigate the effects of future 
misfortune. Victorian reformers such as Samuel Smiles promoted self-help 
initiatives as a means of encouraging ‘self-reliance and self-respect’ among 
the working classes.” Accordingly miners, like other workers, were increas- 
ingly expected to take responsibility for their own future welfare needs by 
contributing to benefit or friendly societies. If, on the one hand, hostility to the 
workhouse test may have made state welfare degrading in the eyes of proud 
coalminers, on the other those who relied on the Poor Law sometimes faced 
stigma for their alleged imprudence. Layton Lowndes, chairman of the Board 
of Guardians in the coalmining community of Madeley, Shropshire, giving 
evidence to the Friendly Societies Commission of 1873, remarked of colliers 
that their improvidence often meant that they made inadequate payments into 
benefit societies to cover sickness. Miners were, he noted ‘getting very high 
wages on short hours’, but squandered them in the public house rather than 
using them responsibly to safeguard their families’ well-being.*° Although this 
stereotype of the thriftless miner has been comprehensively challenged, the 
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impact of voluntary welfare on the experiences of sick or impaired minework- 
ers has received less attention.*! 

Arguably the most important vehicles for insuring against sickness and 
injury in the nineteenth century were friendly societies. Their core aims were 
to provide insurance against ill health in the form of sickness benefits to 
members too incapacitated for work, and payment for a respectable funeral. 
Emerging during the eighteenth century as a response to industrialisation, 
there were an estimated 7,200 friendly societies in 1801 with a membership 
of 648,000 — about 6 per cent of the population.® As the century progressed, 
the significance of friendly societies grew along with their membership. By 
1913, an estimated one in six of the British population belonged to a friendly 
society.® Throughout the nineteenth century, mining areas had some of the 
highest friendly society membership rates in Britain. That they did, reflects 
a realisation by miners and their families that ill health and injury were inevi- 
table consequences of mining.’ It was also an acknowledgement that bodily 
incapacity could cause disruption to their household economies, as the labour 
of key contributors was diminished. When deciding who to insure against 
sickness or injury, then, families tended to prioritise male breadwinners over 
other household members.*¢ 

For some mineworkers, joining a friendly society was an important rite of 
passage marking their first steps towards responsible manhood. Recalling his 
youth at the end of the nineteenth century, Edmund Stonelake wrote that he 
had been encouraged by his mother to join a friendly society as soon as he 
began to earn a ‘man’s wage’, in order to maintain his ‘independence’ in the 
face of sickness or accident. Stonelake took the ethos of self-help to heart, 
noting that his favourite reading at the time was Ralph Waldo Emerson’s essay, 
Self-Reliance (1841).*” Friendly societies did not simply provide welfare relief, 
but also cultivated an ideal of working-class manliness based on co-operation, 
independence and responsibility.** 

Friendly societies took many shapes and forms. They could be broad 
organisations whose membership was drawn from many occupations, or con- 
fined to a single occupation. Additionally, they could be compulsory, entirely 
voluntary, national or local in nature. In the mining areas of west Scotland, 
some friendly societies reflected sectarian loyalties, with separate Catholic 
and Orange Order benefit organisations emerging by the 1860s and 1870s.*” 
Miners joined every type of society, though they often faced hostility from 
general organisations that recruited from a broad spectrum of workers. Aware 
of the greater bodily risks that mining involved, and fearful that mineworkers 
would place an excessive burden on their funds, some societies banned colliers 
from joining altogether. The Star Friendly Society, formed at the Three Cranes 
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in Pontypool in 1831, for example, forbade ‘any Collier or other underground 
workman, or persons working in Lead or Copper works’ from joining and 
warned that ‘if any member shall go to work in any underground work, and 
receive any hurt there, he shall receive no benefit from this society for such 
hurt’.”? Given this hostility, mineworkers often joined societies established 
specifically to cater to their needs, or formed societies of their own. Examples 
of such occupational societies include the United Colliers and Miners’ Society 
based in Pontypool, established in 1831, the Beamish Colliery Friendly 
Society in County Durham (1835) and the Carfin Colliery Friendly Society 
of Lanarkshire.®! Some, like the Rickleton and Harraton Outside Collieries 
Relief Fund, established in 1833, were heavily influenced by mine owners who 
appointed officers and managed the funds and differed little from compulsory 
pit clubs; others were run by miners themselves.” 

Local schemes had advantages and disadvantages. Of the advantages, 
local societies were generally quite small so members had a good chance of 
knowing each other personally. For disabled miners, these personal connec- 
tions may have made benefit applications easier and increased the likelihood 
of a successful claim as familiarity and trust were important factors in welfare 
provision more generally in late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 
Britain.” For the societies, this intimate knowledge of their membership 
meant they had an appreciation of the personal circumstances of claimants, so 
were in a good position to guard against fraudulent applications.** However, 
local societies also presented a number of problems. Their small membership 
base meant that their benefit funds were not very large and there was always 
the risk that they may become insolvent, especially when mining disasters 
struck and multiple claims were submitted at the same time.” Furthermore, 
as social commentator Frederick Morton Eden noted in 1801, the localism of 
small societies could restrict the geographical mobility of insured workers, as 
many imposed residential requirements of one sort or another on members.” 
To be sure, some local societies did allow members to move away and still 
retain their right to benefits, but these societies were often ill prepared to 
examine, monitor or pay claimants in far off places. They were simply too small 
and lacked the personnel and structure to effectively administer benefits over 
long distances. Consequently, members who lived beyond a local society’s 
home territory often faced additional hurdles if they wanted to claim benefits, 
such as having to provide legal documentation to prove their sickness or 
give notice of their movements.” For members living a long way from their 
societies, keeping up regular membership payments to maintain their cover 
could also prove challenging. Given that British miners were a geographically 
mobile people, local societies were not ideal vehicles for providing them with 
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the kind of sickness and incapacity cover their itinerant and dangerous lives 
necessitated. 

During the course of the nineteenth century, friendly societies became 
much better at meeting the needs of the highly mobile industrial workforce, 
thanks largely to the growth of the so-called affiliated orders.’ These were 
friendly societies, such as the Ancient Order of Foresters or the Order of 
Oddfellows, that were national in scope and had large inter-occupational 
memberships. Due to their wide membership base and national reach, these 
organisations had larger funds than local societies and were generally based 
on firmer actuarial foundations. Proudly independent organisations, they 
were also more reliable and allowed members to move around the country in 
search of work and still maintain their accident and sickness cover. They were 
also more likely to allow colliers to join their ranks than other societies, and for 
many miners the affiliated orders offered a valuable alternative, or supplemen- 
tary source of support in times of sickness, to that provided by compulsory 
pit clubs.” These national societies became increasingly important to the 
mixed economy of welfare in coalfield settlements as the nineteenth century 
progressed. By 1863, their ubiquity in the colliery communities of north-east 
England was so great in fact that Dr Robert Wilson felt confident enough to 
state that ‘[i]n all [pitmen’s cottages] but the Skip Jack, you find the emblem 
of either the Foresters’, Oddfellows’, or Free Gardeners’ Benefit Society.’!° 

Although the affiliated orders may have been more accommodating to 
mineworkers, however, concerns about coalminers’ susceptibility to accident 
and illness persisted and led to calls for differential treatment. Statistics on 
illness cover provided by friendly societies returned to Parliament in 1853 
showed that at age twenty the sickness rates amongst colliers were 36.44 per 
100, compared to an average for England and Wales of 26.62, which rose to 
38.96 by the age of forty-five and 50.52 by the age of sixty. While many friendly 
societies sought to keep their costs down by excluding new members from 
joining above the age of forty-five, the higher levels of sickness among younger 
coalminers relative to other occupations led to increasing calls for miners 
to pay more for friendly society benefits.!°' A witness to a parliamentary 
select committee in 1849 suggested that ‘workmen in coal mines and iron 
mines’ ought to pay contributions ‘probably twice as much as the agricultural 
population should pay’.! After debating whether ‘under ground workmen 
should be admitted on the same footing as other work men’, the Bute lodge of 
Oddfellows in Llantrissant agreed in 1873 to admit miners on condition that 
their benefits would be a shilling per week less than those paid to ‘any other 
workman’.! 

By this time, it was becoming common for some societies to charge ‘miners 
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and colliers’ a ‘special rate as to sickness’.!°t As F. G. P. Neison wrote in an 
article, “The Influence of Occupation on Health’ published in The Foresters’ 
Miscellany in 1874, the particular liability to injury or sickness of different occu- 
pations made a monolithic approach to sickness benefits impractical, since 
injuries that would ‘suffice to disable sawyers, colliers, or miners, would have 
but little effect on those following quiet and sedentary occupations’. Therefore, 
he argued, societies should adapt their rules to the occupational composition 
of their members.'°5 Although members of the Foresters opposed plans to 
charge higher membership rates for miners in the late nineteenth century, 
arguing that the average numbers of sick days claimed by coalminers was in 
fact not significantly higher than for other workers, symbolically at least the 
greater exposure to risk faced by colliery workers bolstered calls for differential 
treatment. !°° 

Regardless of their respective strengths and weaknesses, all friendly socie- 
ties shared certain similar characteristics. As Simon Cordery notes, in general, 
most societies ‘had age, health, occupational, and moral prerequisites to 
membership’.!°” Many required potential members to be free of ill health or 
impairment at the time of joining. Good health and good moral character 
were inextricably linked in the membership requirements of many societies. ! 
For instance, the rules of the Kilmarnock Coal Cutters Friendly Society, 
established in 1834, stated that ‘all persons admitted ... must be of a good 
moral character, free of bruise or any bodily infirmity and capable to gain a 
livelihood for himself and family’. It also encouraged members to report others 
who might be concealing a ‘bodily infirmity’ when they joined.!” 

Many societies similarly used moral criteria to define injuries or impair- 
ments worthy of financial assistance. The Sons of the Globe in Monmouthshire 
declared that if any of their members ‘shall be disabled by gambling on the 
Sabbath day he shall receive no relief from the fund for such his misfortune’, 
and only provided relief for those ‘disabled by fighting’ if it could be proved 
that they were not the ‘aggressor’. Those who might ‘wilfully maim or hurt’ 
themselves or ‘feign sickness, lameness, or other acts of dissimulation’ to gain 
relief would be expelled.!"° The long list of exclusions set out by the St George’s 
Friendly Society in 1820, including ill health caused by ‘venereal disease, old 
ulcers, sores, jumping, wrestling, fighting, gaming, hunting, or any other 
improper conduct, or from being concerned in any riot or mob’, was typical 
of many in using the causes of illness or injury, rather than its consequences, 
in determining access to benefits, using moral criteria to draw distinctions 
between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ sick and disabled claimants that reinforced centuries- 
old distinctions between ‘deserving’ and ‘undeserving’ applicants for relief." 
Although some men balked at the puritanism of some societies — such as those 
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who worked at Graig Colliery in Merthyr Tydfil who, as a witness to the 1842 
Children’s Employment Commission noted, ‘cry out against the bastardy 
clause’ — many still availed themselves of their services. !!? 

To ensure moral probity, those applying for benefits were often required 
to mobilise the support of respected persons to verify their claims. Indeed, 
these same figures were also regularly called upon to examine and certify the 
incapacities of applicants. In the first half of the nineteenth century, examina- 
tion of claimants was ‘social’ as well as ‘medical’ with prominent laypersons 
providing support for applications alongside doctors and surgeons.!!> As 
late as 1873, the Tranent Miners New Friendly Society ordered claims to be 
verified either by a surgeon or a ‘minister of some religious denomination’, 
suggesting that medical authority in defining sickness was not yet absolute.'"* 
The involvement of lay persons alongside medical experts is evident in the 
extensive correspondence that survives for the Glais Friendly Society, located 
at Llansamlet near Swansea. Although a ‘surgeon’ certified some claims, other 
applicants had their applications additionally verified by clergymen, church- 
wardens or representatives from their place of work. Therefore when John 
Morgan of Llansamlet applied for assistance when he became unable to work 
due to a ‘sore leg’ in 1844, his application was certified by a surgeon, a church- 
warden, the parish curate and David Lloyd, the agent for Cymllynfell Colliery 
where he presumably worked.'!S Henry Rees’s claim in the summer of 1857 
was similarly supported by a surgeon, an independent minster and Thomas 
Walters, a colliery overman.!!° A good relationship with colliery managers, 
then, was clearly important for some mining claimants, though it was rarely 
an absolute requirement for a successful claim. The significance of doctors 
in the affairs of nineteenth-century friendly societies also varied. During the 
first half of the century, societies tended to employ doctors primarily in a 
‘policing role’, screening applicants for relief where needed. In the late 1830s, 
for example, Hebburn Colliery Relief Society allowed its officers to consult 
surgeons for their opinion in cases of suspected fraud.'!” With time, however, 
doctors generally became more central to the business of friendly societies and 
they were increasingly called upon to provide members with medical care as 
well as validate claims. By the end of the century, doctors were used by friendly 
societies almost as much for their therapeutic skills as for their supposed ability 
to assess the cause and extent of sickness objectively. "8 

To guard against fraud and ensure that they maintained their good moral 
character, society officials also visited the sick and incapacitated regularly.'”” 
For claimants, including disabled miners whose impairments were acquired 
after the start of their membership, such visits may have been considered 
intrusive and viewed with trepidation. Patients were expected to adopt a ‘sick 
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role’ in which they agreed to passively submit to medical advice and to remain 
confined to their homes.!?° While claiming sickness benefits, members of 
Wishaw Iron Works Miners’ Annual Friendly Society were expected to avoid 
‘public places of amusement’, refrain from drinking or gambling and ‘shall 
not leave home without obtaining and handing to the President a Doctor's 
certificate that his going from home is for the good of his health’.!*! At the 
same time, however, the visitations made by society stewards could be a source 
of comfort, especially in small local societies where stewards were more likely 
to be personally acquainted with benefit recipients.” 

Payments from friendly societies varied and for smaller societies might 
depend on the overall health of the fund. Some injuries merited higher pay- 
ments. In south Wales, the rules of a friendly society at Risca made in 1817, for 
example, allowed weekly payments of between three shillings and ten shillings, 
depending on the financial state of the society, but specified a minimum 
payment of one guinea (£1 1s) ifa member lost a limb and allowed additional 
relief for members with broken bones. This was in recognition of the higher 
medical costs involved in treatment.!”° Isaac Williams a collier member of the 
Sons of the Globe Society of Pontypool, received a one-off payment of £1 17s 
3d ‘all[owe]d for broken bones’, together with weekly sick pay of four shillings 
in 1821.!°4 However, most societies were not geared up to meeting the long- 
term welfare needs of disabled claimants. Some societies ceased their support 
completely after a period of time, placing members under pecuniary pressure. 
In Merthyr Tydfil in 1849 it was reported that some of the 184 men relieved 
by the Poor Law Union were victims of accidents in the town’s collieries or 
iron works who had become ‘burdensome to the parish’ because they had 
‘exhausted their “sick fund” or “benefit society” allowance.!*5 Most societies 
reduced payments after several months. Carfin Colliery fund, for example, 
paid 6s a week to those ‘disabled from working’, which was reduced to $s after 
four months and 4s after eight months. If the claimant had not recovered after 
ayear ‘he shall be placed on the superannuation list which is declared to be two 
shillings weekly’.”° 

There is anecdotal evidence that in some areas workers may have drawn 
on several benefit societies to help make ends meet. David James, chairman of 
the Merthyr Board of Guardians, told the Morning Chronicle’s reporter in 1849 
of a man who earned 14s a week at work, but when certified sick earned 18s 
a week — 7s from each of two friendly societies he had joined, and 4s from his 
work’s sick fund.!”” The idea that workers’ sickness benefits might exceed their 
wages caused considerable concern for ‘respectable’ Victorians.!”* Indeed, 
some societies were so worried about this possibility that they guarded against 
it by expressly prohibiting members from belonging to more than one society 
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at a time.’”? For most people, however, reliance on benefits from a society 
undoubtedly represented a drop in income. In the late 1830s and early 1840s, 
Tranent miners claiming sickness payments from a ‘benefit society’ were 
reported to receive five shillings a week, at most. Considering that colliers in 
the area at the time were reputedly able to earn twenty shillings a week quite 
comfortably, the benefit available to disabled miners can hardly be regarded 
as generous. At around a quarter of what a miner might expect to earn at 
work, receipt of such benefits would have meant a significant fall in income for 
mining households. They were, in short, a poor compensation for a full loss of 
a miner’s earnings. !°° 

Unlike the Poor Law’s distinction between ‘whole’ and ‘partial’ disability, 
friendly societies generally adopted a simple concept of incapacity in which a 
person was either able to work or not. The rules of most societies prohibited 
payments to sick and injured members who worked.'*! There were occasional 
exceptions. In 1857, the Oddfellows Bute Lodge in Llantrissant agreed to 
pay £10 to a quarryman, Richard Williams, ‘to enable him to commence 
some business in consequence of the loss of his hand from an accident’, in 
lieu of weekly payments.'°* However, for the most part, miners and other 
workers with long-term health problems had to choose between receiving a 
meagre benefit and working as best they could. Without doubt, friendly socie- 
ties offered a significant safety net for miners and other nineteenth-century 
workers that fostered pride in self-reliance, and was free from the stigma of 
the Poor Law or (in many cases) the controls of employer paternalism. But for 
most miners in receipt of sickness benefits, societies worked in such a way as to 
deprive them of a means of supplementing their incomes through light work, 
which might relieve some of the financial pressure injury and illness placed on 
them and their families. 


Permanent relief funds and the politics of welfare 


As the nineteenth century wore on, the problem of how to effectively support 
the long-term welfare needs of disabled coalminers and their families attracted 
other solutions. Trade union accident funds, which are examined in more 
detail in Chapter 5, operated in similar ways to friendly societies.!*° In the 
second half of the century, life insurance companies also sensed a commercial 
opportunity in providing cover for workers in collieries and other danger- 
ous occupations.!** For example, The Miner and Workmen's Advocate, the 
self-declared ‘Publication devoted to the interests of the Working Classes 
of the United Kingdom’, recommended that its readers join the Friend in 
Need Life Assurance company, citing the weakness of friendly societies in 
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providing adequate cover in cases of chronic sickness or old age. Faced with 
the daily threat of being lamed, crushed, blinded, burnt and injured in every 
conceivable way’, readers were told to ‘select a proper institution and insure 
at once’. 

However, the most significant step towards tackling the long-term needs 
of disabled mineworkers was taken in the aftermath of the Hartley Colliery 
disaster, which claimed 204 lives in January 1862. The accident led not only 
to an outpouring of public sympathy, but also triggered debates about how 
the victims of all mining accidents should be supported. In spite of raising 
some £85,000 in a disaster-relief fund to help the bereaved, the response to 
the catastrophe ‘highlighted to miners of the north the injustice of a system 
that overprovided for families of [victims of] disasters’, while not providing 
long-term support for those whose loved ones were killed ‘singly’ in quotidian 
accidents that never ‘reached the public ear’. It led to calls for more durable 
systems of support so that miners permanently disabled did not have to rely 
on ad hoc fundraising, nor pit clubs, which ‘seldom make substantial provi- 
sion for more than a few months of disablement’.!°° These concerns became 
the catalyst for the formation of the Northumberland and Durham Miners’ 
Permanent Relief Fund. 

The fund had two main objectives: providing relief for widows and orphans 
of men killed in mining accidents and providing support for the long-term 
disabled. It was established on 7 June 1862 and within two weeks had 2,000 
members from thirty collieries. By October that year its membership had 
risen to 7,560 from sixty-one collieries and by the end of its first year it had 


almost 8,000 subscribing members.!97 


In 1863, surplus money from the 
Hartley Relief Fund was amalgamated into the Northumberland and Durham 
Miners’ Permanent Relief Fund. By the time of its second annual report in 
May 1864, the fund was reported to be in good health, despite the expenditure 
on permanent disablement being ‘far greater than had been expected’. There 
were nine adults and two youths receiving disablement benefits costing £205 
Os 8d a year (about a quarter of its expenditure ).!°* By 1868, membership had 
grown to 11,000 and despite initial scepticism about the likely success of the 
scheme, many colliery owners were now encouraging their workers to join. 
The proprietor of Walbottle Colliery, for example, offered men an additional 
three shillings a week smart money for members as an inducement for men to 
join the scheme.!*? By the 1870s, colliery owners were actively subscribing to 
the fund, contributing £20 for every £100 they paid to their workers.” 

The permanent relief fund aimed to support the victims of serious acci- 
dents, such as where limb amputation had taken place or where men had 
received spinal damage ‘whereby [they were] not able to work any longer’. 
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In an attempt to distinguish between longer-term conditions and temporary 
impairments, payments started after twenty-six weeks’ absence from work. As 
Alexander Blyth, secretary of the society, reported in 1872, disabled members 
received eight shillings a week, paid for by membership fees of three-and-a-half 
pence a week. The fund differed from conventional friendly societies in that it 
aimed to assist those permanently disabled in mine work (as a result of acci- 
dents on the surface as well as underground), and potentially made payments 
in perpetuity. However, in response to the objections of some members about 
having to wait half a year before they received any benefits, a ‘minor accident’ 
fund was established in 1869. This promised five shillings a week to injured 
members during the first twenty-six weeks of incapacity. After that, if they were 
still unable to work, they were transferred to the permanent relief fund. To 
enable this transfer between schemes, only men who were already members of 
the permanent fund were allowed to sign up for the ‘minor accident’ fund. In 
addition, there was also a sickness fund, which varied its payments according 
to the age of members, although this was not well used. The Northumberland 
and Durham Permanent Relief Fund therefore offered a variety of benefits, 
providing similar services to friendly societies as well as more innovative long- 
term relief to the permanently disabled. 14" 

Two-thirds of members, estimated Blyth, were also members of friendly 
societies such as the Foresters or Oddfellows, showing that the permanent 
relief fund was expected to supplement rather than replace other forms of 
support. In providing higher payments to long-term disabled members, com- 
pared to those disbursed to victims of ‘minor accidents’, however, it marked a 
distinct change from normal friendly society policy." Whereas friendly socie- 
ties customarily reduced their payments over time, the permanent relief fund 
recognised the long-term needs of its disabled members. Its principles were 
adopted elsewhere. Proposals for a Scottish Permanent Relief Fund in 1878 
similarly recommended payments of eight shillings a week for miners disabled 
and ‘unable to gain a livelihood in any other employment’ and proposed pay- 
ments at the same level for both widows and ‘dependent relations of perma- 
nently disabled members’ — a decision that equated permanent incapability to 
earn a living with death.!*° By 1880, permanent relief funds were found across 
English coalfields and had enrolled a fifth of the country’s miners.'** 

The first disabled claimant of the Northumberland and Durham Miners’ 
Permanent Relief Fund was Henry Baker of Backworth Colliery, who received 
help from 8 January 1863 to his death in March 1875.'*° By 1880, the 
income from the 70,663 members of the Northumberland and Durham 
fund was around £37,380, providing support for some 232 permanently 
disabled members and 1,110 ‘aged miners’.'*° Nevertheless, the permanent 
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relief fund faced a number of problems and criticisms. Like other welfare 
schemes there were fears that it was open to fraud, and from an early stage 
the Northumberland and Durham fund engaged the services of medical men 
to enquire into ‘all cases of permanent disablement’ and to regularly examine 
‘disabled members’.'4” Administrators of the disablement fund also faced 
‘many and great difficulties in determining the difference between diseases 
arising from natural causes and diseases caused by accidents’.'4° The cost of 
supporting long-term ‘disablement’ also threatened the financial health of 
the fund. In 1864 the Northumberland and Durham Permanent Relief Fund 
passed a motion to ‘grant a disabled member a sum of money wherewith to 
commence business’ in place of paying future claims, in the hope that those 
capable of some work would take the opportunity to be self-sufficient.” 
Strikes, such as the one in north-east England in 1879, reduced membership 
payments, putting pressure on resources.'*° The large number of disabled and 
aged miners taking advantage of the scheme by the end of the 1870s led to calls 
for some funds to raise membership subscriptions.!*! 

The partnership with employers — who assisted with the management and 
administration of the funds — and the local, rather than national, organisation of 
the movement, also raised concerns.'*? At its inception, the Northumberland 
and Durham scheme was criticised in the pages of The British Miner and 
General Newsman and Miner and Workman'’s Advocate as being merely a ‘local 
fund’, built on ‘sandy foundations’, where the involvement of mine owners 
made recipients vulnerable to losing their benefits for ‘presumed insubordina- 
tiom.!53 This animosity stemmed from initial talks between the Permanent 
Relief Fund Society and the National Association for the Relief of British 
Miners led by trade unionist John Towers, at which the latter had insisted 
that the permanent relief fund come under its auspices.'S* Towers used his 
British Miner newspaper to advocate a national, trade-union-led solution to the 
problem of death and disablement. Alongside paying benefits to dependents 
of those killed in accidents, providing ‘such suitable provision as the case may 
require’ in cases of disablement and a superannuation allowance to the aged 
or incapacitated, the National Association (which later became the British 
Miners’ Benefit Association) also promised to fight for improved safety to 
prevent accidents from occurring in the first place, arguing that a ‘radical cure’ 
was better than ‘palliative’ care.!55 As Blyth noted in 1872, this was ‘more a 
political society than a benefit society’ and despite offering the appeal of inde- 
pendence, it was seen by supporters of the permanent relief fund as impractical 
since it was ‘not likely to get the support of the owners of the collieries’ needed 
to secure long-term financial success. Eventually it foundered.'° Nevertheless, 
as permanent relief funds became established in other coalfields and expanded 
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their membership, the need to form a national umbrella organisation to 
oversee the administration of the scheme was eventually accepted.!57 


Conclusion: disability, eligibility and welfare 


The experience of welfare in the coalfields was marked by variability. Sick, 
injured and impaired miners could have very different experiences depending 
on when, where and who they asked for help. The ‘mixed economy’ of welfare 
that sustained disabled mineworkers and their families in times of need was 
multi-faceted. Its three main components, domestic, voluntary and public 
welfare, were closely inter-related and in times of distress a miner might 
draw on several sources of support simultaneously. Although reliance on 
public welfare called into question a person’s respectability, it did provide an 
important safety net for many disabled miners.'** Stories of workers profiting 
from their incapacity by combining benefits from multiple sick pay schemes 
to earn more than they did at work were probably apocryphal. Most injured 
miners struggled to get by on benefits that usually fell far short of their normal 
wages. That such stories circulated, however, indicates the deep suspicion of 
welfare claimants in nineteenth-century Britain, as well as the expectation 
that miners, with their relatively high pay, would make their own provisions 
for incapacity. This expectation was embodied in the cultural ideal of ‘heroic 
self-dependence’, of the man who strove to retain his independence in the 
face of misfortune. It was also reflected in idealised portrayals of miners who 
refused to become a ‘burden’ on the poor rates and chose instead to work 
through their impairment. Giving a lecture on ‘eminent miners’ to Bristol 
Mining School in March 1857, colliery owner Handel Cossham related the 
story of a Cornish tin miner, ‘the Blind Miner of Bottalack’, who worked in a 
mine in spite of his visual impairment so that he could support his ‘large family’ 
and avoid reliance on poor relief. “This noble miner has left an example of true 
independence,’ concluded Cossham, ‘would that it was more common among 
pitmen.’!S? 

Coalminers faced regular accusations of fecklessness such as this, but the 
popularity of friendly societies in the coalfields — in spite of the reluctance 
of some to admit miners — shows that the ideal of independence was taken 
to heart by many.!© Like other welfare claimants, miners faced suspicion 
of fraud. To guard against this, welfare schemes — from the Poor Law to 
workplace sick clubs and friendly societies — put in place mechanisms to 
screen applicants. These mechanisms increasingly came to rely on medical 
surveillance as the period progressed.!*! Yet it should also be remembered 
that suspicion went both ways and there were many reports of coalminers 
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distrusting the motives of welfare providers. The reluctance of Durham miners 
in the early nineteenth century to accept a system of accident provision that 
might make them ineligible for poor relief shows how miners were reluctant to 
subscribe to any scheme that threatened what they saw as a right to relief from 
parochial sources.'© While employer paternalism in the form of medical care 
and sick pay played a significant role, attempts to expand this provision were 
seen by some as an attempt to exert greater control over workers, especially as 
trade unionism developed.'® The success of the permanent relief fund move- 
ment showed the value of co-operation between workers and employers in 
providing viable long-term assistance to disabled miners, but not every miner 
welcomed it. While the movement spread across the English coalfields in the 
1860s and 1870s, in south Wales it faced greater opposition, coming up against 
(in the view of George Campbell, secretary of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Permanent Relief Society) the ‘prejudices of miners against anything new’.!* 

Whereas the Poor Law and voluntary welfare provided by friendly societies 
were both important in addressing the problem of work-related incapacity, 
their approaches were different. Although inability to work was central to the 
notions of entitlement that animated the support mechanisms they adminis- 
tered, there were significant differences regarding how officials approached the 
question of incapacity. For friendly societies, the cause of a claimant’s “disabil- 
ity’ or sickness was as important as its presence. This was less so in the context 
of the Poor Law. Friendly society rules often made moral considerations about 
inappropriate, and therefore ineligible, causes of incapacity. This meant it was 
possible for two miners with identical impairments and levels of incapacity to 
apply to a society for benefits and be treated in radically different ways depend- 
ing on the causes of their injuries. Moreover, by prohibiting benefit recipients 
from working, many friendly societies effectively forced disabled miners to act 
out a ‘sick role’, in which they had to forgo certain ordinary social activities. In 
contrast, in Poor Law contexts, paupers could be recognised as sick, but still 
forced to work to some extent if they were capable of doing so. When it came 
to public welfare, enforcing the work ethic was paramount and idleness, for all 
but the totally incapacitated, was frowned upon.!® 

Friendly societies reinforced cultural ideals of working-class self-reliance, 
but in placing time restrictions on benefits, their funds were geared towards 
assisting with short-term sickness or incapacity. The permanent relief fund 
established in Northumberland and Durham in 1862 provided welfare on a 
different basis, allowing a more generous settlement for men left incapable of 
labour than that allocated to victims of ‘minor accidents’. Whereas in other 
welfare contexts the term ‘disability’ was often used in loose ways, to refer 
to temporary as well as long-term incapacity, the permanent relief fund used 
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‘disablement’ to refer to life-changing events that affected a person’s livelihood 
in decisive and ‘permanent’ ways. Its emergence therefore represented an 
important moment in the history of disability and welfare, recognising that 
those with long-term conditions needed distinctive forms of relief that were 
not bound by temporal limitations. 

The financial cost of mining accidents was considerable. But the impact of 
disablement was more than simply medical or financial — it also affected the 
standing of miners in their communities and relations within their families. 
The following chapter turns its attention to the question of how social relations 
in coalfield communities were affected by disability. 
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DISABILITY, FAMILY AND COMMUNITY 


The risks of coalmining affected not just the working lives of British miners 
during the nineteenth century, but also their lives beyond the pit. Many 
contemporary commentators sought to interpret the experiences of miners 
and their communities through the prism of their susceptibility to danger in 
the workplace. For example, in his comparative statistical study of Britain’s 
‘dangerous classes’, Tactics for the Times (1849), Jelinger C. Symons calculated 
that rates of criminality were lower in the mining districts of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Durham and Cornwall than in other industrial areas or London. 
Compared to a national average of 28 out of every 10,000 persons committing 
property offences, the rate in these districts was merely 7 out of 10,000. This 
fact was explained by a relative lack of large towns in mining districts; the 
‘primitive and simple habits’ of mineworkers and their families; and, above all, 
the constant ‘peril to life’ in underground labour, which served as a ‘quickener 
to the moral sense’. To ‘no class of men’, wrote Symons, is the ‘barrier between 
life and death slighter than among pitmen’, and consequently there was an 
‘awe, partly religious, and greatly superstitious’ that ‘obtains amongst the 
people and check[s] vice’. In mining areas, he claimed, children were ‘less 
lawless, and more subordinate to parental control’, and women too were less 
liable to the demoralisation found in the cotton manufacturing districts of 
north-west England.! 

Symons’ association between ‘uncertainty of human life caused by the 
frequency and terrible nature of accidents in mines’ and low levels of theft in 
mining districts seemed ‘fanciful’ to other observers, who noted that criminal- 
ity was high among other occupations who faced risk of accident and injury in 
their work, such as sailors.” Furthermore, in areas dominated by the iron trade, 
where ironworks and collieries existed side by side, rates of crime were notably 
higher.? However, Symons’ attempt to provide links between miners’ work, 
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their exposure to risk and other aspects of their lives, was not uncommon. The 
historian K. S. Inglis explained that the success of Methodism in the mining 
communities of nineteenth-century England and Wales was due to the belief 
that ‘miners lived closer to death’ than other workers, and for the converted, 
experiences of loss and survival provided vivid evidence of the fragility of life 
and the importance of faith.* The rhetoric of pitmen turned preachers such 
as Richard Weaver was intimately shaped by their exposure to the risk of 
accident when working underground, describing the torments of the damned 
with ‘an imagery gathered from the dense darkness of the coal-pit, the flames 
of the fire-damp, and the suffocating vapour of choke-damp’.° Yet if accidents 
reinforced the moral character of some, in others it produced a recklessness 
that found expression in a love for gambling and contributed to the stereotype 
of the miner as thriftless and lacking forethought.® Miners’ marriages, alleged 
the author of “The Collier at Home’, an article published in Household Words 
in 1857, were ‘founded on a rough sort of calf-love’, in which there was little 
consideration for ‘community of interest or feeling.” To this author, proximity 
to danger produced an emotional detachment in miners’ work and home lives, 
where the spectacle of a “companion, burnt, or maimed or killed’ merely lifted 
the ‘deadly monotony’ of labour at the coalface, and where grief for the dead 
may have been ‘bitter in the first few days’ but was speedily forgotten.® 

When social commentators pronounced on the impact of risk on miners’ 
social relations and emotional lives, they had in mind primarily miners’ 
exposure to fatal accidents. However, as we have seen, non-fatal accidents 
were far more common. The living legacy of mining’s dangers was visible for all 
to see in coal communities in the maimed bodies of survivors. While walking 
down a busy street in mid-century Merthyr Tydfil, the Morning Chronicle's 
correspondent observed that there were ‘more men with wooden legs than are 
to be found in any town in the kingdom having four times its population’ — a 
consequence of the great ‘number of accidents in the works below and above 
ground resulting in amputation’.? How were people with impairments viewed 
in coalfield communities; how did they regard themselves; and what social 
roles did they play? This chapter examines how social relations in mining 
areas were shaped by disability and asks how the lives of men, women and 
children were affected by impairments or chronic illness — whether their 
own, or those of family members. Despite significant research on evolving 
patterns of home life, leisure and religion in the coalfields, there has been 
little attempt to examine how social and familial relations of miners, and their 
emotional or spiritual attachments, were affected by illness or impairment.'® 
This chapter contributes to our evolving understanding of coalfield life by 
situating the disabled miner within three distinctive, but overlapping settings: 
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in the community; at home; and in the religious activities of mining areas. It 
explores the ways in which impairment became visible in these settings and 
how the norms and values associated with these arenas both delineated the 
experiences of disabled mineworkers and were challenged, modified and re- 
drawn after disablement. 


The miner in his community 


In spite of the image of the isolated, close-knit pit village, nineteenth-century 
coal communities were not homogeneous. Mining settlements varied consid- 
erably in their layout, quality of facilities and amenities, degree of isolation 
and in the extent of their dependence on coalmining alone." The expansion of 
the coal industry led to considerable migration into mining areas, particularly 
from the surrounding countryside. The population of mining communities 
ebbed and flowed according to the demands for coal. Colliers were diverse in 
terms of ethnicity and religious affiliation. In 1891, for instance, the Durham 
mining village of Seaton Delavel was home to people born in 118 different 
towns and villages.!* Migration, as we shall see in the following chapter, 
increased during times of strikes. Some mining areas, particularly in south 
Wales and Scotland, had significant Irish populations.'* Over the course of 
the nineteenth century, as the industry expanded and communities became 
more established, so religion, leisure activities and educational pursuits served 
to bind together coal communities in stronger cohesion, although the unity of 
social and cultural values should not be overstated.'* 

While the structure of coal communities was diverse, contemporary images 
of the miner in his community tended to divide between two stereotypes. On 
the one hand, the miner had long been presented in popular culture as a hard- 
drinking, raucous and irreligious character, spending his wages in merriment. 
This was a view cemented in eighteenth-century ballads, such as Newcastle 
poet Edward Chicken’s The Collier's Wedding, originally dating from 1729, 
which celebrated a class of people who ‘liv’d drunken, honest, working lives’.'S 
The image of the carefree, hard-drinking miner, survived into the nineteenth 
century, but was beginning to be challenged by alternative views of the miner 
in his home and community.'° Remarking on the moral state of English miners 
in his introduction to The Pitman’s Pay (1843), Thomas Wilson remarked 
that ‘the pitman’s character has undergone considerable amelioration’, since 
Chicken’s time, a result of Sunday schools that increased children’s literacy, 
the spread of useful knowledge in cheap publications and the introduction of 
savings banks which had produced ‘care and economy among this invaluable 
class of mer.” An article about the Durham and Northumberland miners 
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published in 1885 similarly noted that it was a ‘mistake to suppose’ that the 
typical miner lived life to the full ‘while his wife and children starve’. By now, 
the pitman was ‘frequently a teetotaller, and has no more favourite place of 
occupation for his leisure hours than the reading-room or the mechanic’s insti- 
tute’.'® The improvements brought about by education and religious instruc- 
tion were underpinned by an ideal of physical and moral fitness.!” ‘Veritas’, a 
correspondent to the British Miner in 1862, celebrated the end of violent and 
cruel sports among miners of Northumberland and their replacement with 
‘cricket, bowling, running, etc, all of which help to develop their muscular 
strength’. ‘Physical exercise’, he continued, ‘has made Englishmen what they 
are’.”° The expansion of sport and leisure activities, chapels and institutions of 
learning, whether schools or miners’ institutes that nurtured auto-didacticism, 
as coalfield communities became established all contributed to a reform of 
popular culture in which ‘the humanising influences of religion, science and 
literature’ challenged the image of the coalminer as a drunken hard man.”! 
Nevertheless, the raucous image of the miner in his community was not 
entirely displaced; nor was it confined to able-bodied men. Mid-Victorian 
Merthyr Tydfil’s conspicuous population of amputee coalminers sometimes 
made themselves visible through acts of drunken violence, which made good 
copy in local newspapers. The Merthyr Telegraph published a number of 
reports taken from the town’s police court in the 1860s and 1870s, detailing 
the aggressive behaviour of men with wooden legs, many of them former 
coalminers. In the summer of 1862, for example, an amputee collier named 
Henry Williams was charged with assaulting two police constables after they 
had tried to stop him beating his mother. Williams apparently threatened the 
officers, boasting that he had ‘beat five policemen at Aberdare’, and kicked at 
them with his wooden leg, tearing the coat and trousers of one of them. He 
was fined, ordered to pay fourteen shillings compensation for damage to the 
policeman’s uniform, and sentenced to a month’s imprisonment with hard 
labour.”” A year later, John Evans, a collier with a wooden leg, was charged 
with ‘being drunk and fighting in the public streets’, while in 1873 Morgan 
Price, alias ‘Mockyn Croes-pen’, another wooden-legged collier, was accused 
of ‘pugilism’ after staging a brawl on the highway near Cefn-coed-y-cymmer 
on the north western edge of the town.” Stories such as these simultaneously 
contributed to the rowdy image of this Welsh industrial town, which was noto- 
rious for drawing in disorderly people from the surrounding area and further 
afield, while also attesting to the attempts of the authorities to clamp down 
on unacceptable behaviour.” However, stories of violence involving disabled 
miners were found in other coalfields as well. In 1875, for example, the Glasgow 
Herald reported the trial of a ‘blind brawler’, collier James Marshall who was 
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‘totally blind’, accused of causing a disturbance in a public house at Rawyards, 
Airdrie, after being ‘repeatedly convicted of a similar offence’.”> 

These stories of drunk and violent impaired colliers can be interpreted in 
various ways. On the one hand, they can be read as stories of displacement, in 
which men with significant impairments were reduced to the role of dangerous 
outsider, threatening the stability of their communities. They appeared at a 
time when the temperance movement was gaining ground in industrial south 
Wales and other parts of the country, and when working-class male respect- 
ability was becoming firmly associated with the ideal of the breadwinner who 
provided for his family rather than squandering money in the pub. In this 
context, the violent and disorderly amputees depicted in these reports repre- 
sented the antithesis of ideals of sober manliness.” But at the same time, these 
stories show ways in which men whose livelihoods and status were threatened 
by impairment might fall back on the image of the tough, hard-drinking miner 
as a means of rejecting any associations between physical impairment and vul- 
nerability or weakness. These were ‘disabled’ men determined to demonstrate 
their physical strength, whatever their impairment. They appear as not just 
getting into trouble, but positively inviting it, seeking opportunities to test their 
strength against able-bodied opponents. As Shani D’Cruze has noted in her 
study of crime in Victorian England, ‘[m]en’s reputation as fighters could form 
an important component of their masculine self-respect.” Modern research 
shows that men with impairments acquired after birth sometimes attempt 
to defend their masculine identities from the potentially feminising threat 
posed by disability by ‘proving’ their manliness through acts of aggression 
or physicality.” With these insights in mind, the violence of men like Henry 
Williams and Morgan Price can be seen as a brutal assertion of their manhood. 

By including details of brawling disabled miners’ impairments, journalists 
gave their stories about these men a ‘freakish’ quality, inviting readers to reflect 
on the surprising capabilities of amputees and other visibly injured people, 
or view them as figures of fun. In common with other Victorian newspaper 
accounts of violent crimes, many reporters emphasised the physical impair- 
ments and deformities of defendants to portray the accused as a ‘comic 
grotesque’. A story printed in the Merthyr Telegraph about another coalfield 
amputee, David Thomas, who tussled with a police officer, appeared under the 
headline ‘A Dangerous Leg’, and described how Thomas had ‘used his wooden 
leg with extraordinary proficiency’, giving the constable a ‘punch’ on the shin, 
in such a way to ‘remind him that limbs of flesh were not always the most 
formidable weapons in a scuffle with a drunken man’. In the account of his 
trial, Thomas was described mock-heroically as ‘the hero of the wooden leg’. 
The newspaper reported laughter when the court told the defendant to ‘learn 
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to keep that wooden leg of yours in reserve for its proper purpose’, and further 
laughter when he was warned not to ‘kick out with such a dangerous limb as 
that, or you may find yourself kicking some one’s brains out some of these fine 
days’. Although found guilty of a serious offence, Thomas’s treatment by the 
court and in the press report repeatedly used his impairment to reduce the 
case to farce.°° 

While some impaired colliers were seen as dangerous and disruptive pres- 
ences in their communities, others were adopted more affectionately as local 
‘characters’, whose physical impairments were part of a set of eccentricities 
that added to their distinctiveness and appeal. As James Gregory has argued, 
the ‘eccentric biography’ was a popular genre for writing about physical differ- 
ence in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Britain and these narratives often 
imbued those with physical imperfections with compensatory mental qualities 
of character and personality.*! Such was the case in the Merthyr Telegraph’s 
affectionate portrait of William David Richards, ‘better known far and wide as 
Billy Davy Richards’ the ‘Bard of Pen-Heol-Gerrig’, published posthumously 
on 29 May 1858. The narrative placed Richards, who wore a wooden leg for 
most of his life following a mining accident, at the centre of his community, 
a schoolmaster and bard, a man who acted as secretary to ‘several clubs’, 
who would spend his evenings smoking a pipe, discussing ‘politics or gossip, 
bardism or antiquity, with a select knot of friends’. Richards was regarded 
as the ‘oracle of the stony hamlet wherein he lived’ and was consulted on all 
matters, taking up the cause of his neighbours in letters and petitions, particu- 
larly to the Crawshay family who owned the local collieries and iron works. 

‘None who knew him’, wrote the author of his life story, ‘would deny him 
the possession of virtues and of traits worthy of esteem, but he was frail.’ Dying 
exhausted and emaciated by poverty, ‘poor Billy’ provided an example of 
determination and bearing with misfortune. Using a horticultural metaphor 
that at once captured his deformed body and his steadfast endurance, the 
author described him as being like ‘one of the gnarled and wiry, the storm bent 
and dwarfed oaks upon our hill sides’ which ‘endures for an age’, contrasted 
with the ‘well grown and slender poplar’ which was ‘too often preferred’ on 
the basis of its appearance, yet was merely a ‘thing of the day’. In this account, 
Richards was presented not so much as someone who achieved much in his 
life in spite of his impairment, but rather as one whose physical difference had 
shaped his mental outlook in a positive way, giving him the qualities that were 
admired by those who knew him, but which went unappreciated by those who 
judged on appearances alone. Like the “dwarfed oak’, there were ‘inherent 
powers within that rugged mass that would have displayed themselves in the 
stately form and ample proportions of the monarch of the woods’, if only they 
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were planted ‘in better soil, a different location, and under different circum- 
stances’.»* Richards’ misfortune lay in being born into a community where 
making a living for men was associated with physical prowess, which meant 
that the many compensatory qualities that made up for his broken body did 
not lead to the success he deserved. 

The image of nineteenth-century mining towns and villages as cohesive 
settlements found its principal expression in the uniting of the community in 
worry and grief in the wake of accidents. An account of the aftermath of an 
explosion of fire-damp at Jarrow Colliery in 1826, published in the Methodist 
Magazine, was typical of many in its depiction of the ‘whole neighbouring 
population’ being ‘drawn together’ in the minutes and hours that followed the 
disaster, as rescuers searched for survivors and the dead were brought to the 
surface: 


The cries and lamentations of the distressed relations, the suggestions and 
opposing shouts of the persons busying themselves in the work, the blazing 
of the surrounding fires, and the uncertainty of the extent of the destruction, 
conspired to fill every breast with terror and distress. 
Bringing home the dead, and funerals of the victims of fatal accidents, were 
depicted as public events in which the grief of widows and children was shared 
by all.** Nevertheless, if fatal accidents were occasions for unity that bonded 
communities through sharing the burden of loss, the willingness of coalmining 
communities to embrace those left disabled by accidents, or people with dis- 
abilities in general, depended on a variety of factors. The mutualism spurring 
the worker-led welfare schemes examined in the previous chapter promoted 
the idea that local communities ought to support disabled workers. Yet this 
was not always the case in practice and attitudes towards disability in coalfield 
society could be indifferent, or openly hostile. Sympathies for the maimed 
were usually strongest immediately after an accident, but often waned over 
time. Jim Bullock’s memories of growing up in a Yorkshire mining community 
around the turn of the twentieth century included seeing a ‘once-strong miner’, 
now paralysed with a broken back, lying on a water bed in the street ‘where his 
relatives had wheeled him to get some sunshine and chat to the miners’. In the 
early days after his accident ‘all his friends and relatives were helpful and sym- 
pathetic’, but as time wore on and his condition did not improve, he became 
less interesting to others and increasingly aware of himself as a ‘burden’ and so 
he ‘began to grumble and curse about the cruel blow struck him in the prime of 
life’ — ‘His complete manhood had been taken away from him.” 

Although disability was normalised in mining communities of the nine- 
teenth century, people with disabilities might on occasion be subject to 
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cruelty and laughter. On 6 May 1865, the Aberdare Times reported the pastime 
of “Hunting a Packman’, a game in which a female ‘cripple’ was chased by 
women and ‘urchins’ through the streets — she giving them ‘knocks and 
tumbles’ with her crutch and the chasers trying to trip her up. ‘All seemed 
to enjoy it’, reported the paper, although the views of the ‘packman’ herself 
were not recorded.*° A ‘packman’ was a pedlar or itinerant trader, and the 
cruel treatment she received may have derived as much from the fact that she 
was a stranger in the neighbourhood, and possibly taken for a beggar, as from 
her physical difference. Social attitudes towards the disabled poor in mining 
communities were laced with concerns about imposture. The high number of 
‘cripples’ produced in the expanding coal industry may have drawn beggars 
to some mining communities in the hope of getting assistance, heightening 
concerns about impairments being faked in order to gain sympathy.*” While 
these concerns were universal during the nineteenth century and were centu- 
ries old, hostility to imposter beggars may have been felt particularly keenly in 
mining areas due to the high incidence of genuine impairment.’ Accusations 
of fraudulent presentations of disability in mining and other industrial areas 
were often levelled at ‘outsiders’, reflecting tensions caused by migration in 
search of work. Irish migrants who came to coal and iron districts in Scotland 
and south Wales to supply shortages of labour during strikes were accused of 
using ‘various and numerous devices to obtain assistance from the parish for 
their wives and families, whilst they are themselves at work’.*? Such hostility 
helps explain why many Irish friendly societies were established in Britain’s 
coalfields during the nineteenth century and suggests the role of ethnicity 
in shaping experiences of disability.“ For outsiders seeking belonging and 
acceptance, mining settlements or neighbourhoods were often unwelcoming 
places. In such circumstances, sympathy and kindness could be hard to find, 
even in ill health. 

‘Strangers’ presenting impairments who entered mining communities 
requesting alms were frequently met with suspicion, sometimes rightly. The 
Durham miner John Wilson described how the elder sister in the Todd family, 
with whom he lodged as a young worker at Ludworth Colliery around the 
middle of the century, had chased away a beggar feigning to be ‘dumb’ when 
he came to her house, exposing his imposture by beating him with a brush 
until he ‘cried out for mercy’.*! At Risca in Monmouthshire in 1862, David 
Miles, ‘a tall powerful looking fellow’, was arrested for begging, claiming 
that his arm had been ‘smashed at a coal pit in Aberdare’. Upon examination 
by a doctor, his arm was declared ‘perfectly healthy’ and Miles admitted to 
feigning impairment explaining that ‘his reason for doing so was that he could 
not support his family otherwise than by begging’ and felt ‘ashamed to beg’ 
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being ‘an able-bodied man without an excuse’. He was sentenced to six weeks’ 
hard labour, the judge declaring that ‘these acts of gross deception must be 
punished, as they are calculated to deter persons from relieving the really 
necessitous’.4” 

The judge in this case made a good point: community fears about fraudu- 
lent disability influenced the experiences of people with real impairments, 
often in negative ways. Hoping for sympathetic treatment, or at least respect, 
some people with genuine health problems encountered derision or outright 
animosity in their daily lives. In his autobiography, Edward Rymer recalled 
the time he visited north Wales to promote trade unionism among coalminers 
there in the late 1860s. During one of his speeches, some members of the 
audience, Rymer thought, ‘grinned and laughed at my lameness’.** Rymer has 
been characterised as a divisive, controversial and difficult figure, sensitive 
and easily offended.** Coupled with the fact that he led a peripatetic life, this 
may have compounded his ‘outsider’ status in the places he lived and visited, 
exacerbating any prejudice and ridicule he experienced because of his impair- 
ments. He certainly claimed to have been hurt or angered on other occasions 
by comments allegedly made about his physical appearance or abilities. If 
Rymer’s personality and lifestyle contributed to the frequently harsh attitudes 
of others towards him, however, his belief that he faced prejudice because of 
his impairments was echoed in other eyewitness accounts of coalfield life. 
Born in 1835, James Dunn worked as a mineworker in the English Midlands 
as a child. During that time his health was badly affected by a tumour that 
eventually forced him to leave mining. Reflecting on his childhood many years 
later, Dunn referred to his tumour and highlighted it when he wrote that the 
‘poverty and affliction’ he suffered ‘excited pity in some hearts, but the opposite 
feelings in others’.*° Like poverty, illness and injury provoked mixed responses 
and feelings within coal society. Despite romanticised portrayals of steadfast 
miners rallying together to support workmates in need, disabled mineworkers 
could not count on the acceptance and kindness of their communities.*” 


Home life 


In January 1873 the Illustrated London News (ILN) published an illustration 
of an ‘interior of a collier’s cottage’ (Figure 3). The picture depicts a Welsh 
collier and his family inside their home. The collier, a serious looking man who 
holds a pick, is at the centre of the picture, standing close to a fireside in what 
is presumably the kitchen. Beside him are two women, one on each side. One 
does the laundry while the other woman sits with an infant on her lap, another 
child close by. A dog sits at her feet looking devotedly towards the miner.** 
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Obviously an idealised scene, the picture does, however, reveal something of 
the reality of nineteenth-century miners’ domestic lives. As its composition 
implies, mining was at the heart of mineworkers’ households, influencing what 
they did and how they developed. 

Mining households were essentially sites in which mining labour was 
reproduced, nurtured and maintained. Highly gendered, mining households’ 
activities were geared towards meeting the fundamental needs of minework- 
ers so they could carry on the arduous mining labour on which their families 
relied financially. As suggested by the ILN’s picture, women kept the home 
and performed the vital domestic chores necessary to ensure miners were 
sufficiently nourished, clothed and cared for to continue working at their jobs. 
Women also bore, raised and tended the children that became the pit workers 
or miners’ wives of the future. And so the cycle continued.” 

The ILN’s picture also speaks to another feature of miners’ lives, including 
those who today might be considered ‘disabled’: family was very important 
to their everyday experiences. As we have seen, despite the rise of specialist 
medical and welfare institutions in the nineteenth century, sick and injured 
miners at this time overwhelmingly lived in family settings, not institutions. 
The families in which they lived, however, could vary quite widely. Many types 
of working-class household existed during the Industrial Revolution, including 
those tightly focused on the nuclear family unit, others that were more fluid 
and contained non-nuclear kin and others unrelated to the nuclear unit, such 
as lodgers.°° Mining families were no different. 

A sense of the range of households in which disabled miners lived is found 
in Scottish Poor Law records and the census of 1871. When the census was 
taken, William Scott was in his mid-fifties and living in Carluke, Lanarkshire. 
Described as a miner unable to work, Scott was listed as living with his wife, 
Margaret (fifty-one), and his three children: Janet (fifteen), William (twelve) 
and Robert (ten).5! A few weeks later, Poor Law officials confirmed his inca- 
pacity when they categorised him as ‘wholly disabled’ and granted him relief, 
noting he was ‘suffering from Miner’s Asthma.’ Fifteen-year-old Robert 
Hamilton was also living in Carluke in 1871 when census enumerators sur- 
veyed his household. Like Scott, he too was listed as a mineworker and Poor 
Law officers considered him ‘wholly disabled’ (being ‘unfit for work from pain 
in [his] left side’) shortly before the census. His household was much larger 
and more complex than the one enumerators found when they called on the 
Scott family, however. An orphan, Hamilton was recorded as living with nine 
other persons. Headed by James Brown, the household in which Hamilton 
lived also included Brown’s wife and five children along with another teenaged 
orphan (named Jonas Hamilton and possibly Robert’s brother) and William 
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Neilson, a twenty-four-year-old boarder.*? Scott and Hamiltons’ domestic 
circumstances indicate that both nuclear and non-nuclear households were 
found in coalfield communities and that these could vary quite considerably in 
size and composition. Like the Browns, many families took in lodgers or other 
people seemingly unrelated to them by blood or marriage, such as Neilson or 
the Hamilton boys. It was rare, though, to find non-nuclear households where 
nobody was related to their fellow co-residents. 

Kinship ties underpinned the vast majority of mining households. At the 
time of his death in the Gethin Colliery explosion of December 1865, amputee 
Griffith Ellis lived together with his brother and sister in Abercanaid, south 
Wales. The brothers, in line with the gender ideology of the time, had been 
the household’s main breadwinners, working for pay in the pits, while their 
sister worked at home ‘keeping house for them’.** Co-operation and mutual 
dependence between men and women in this way was the norm in mining 
communities. Given that essential domestic tasks such as cooking, cleaning 
and child care were considered ‘women’s work’, women were a constant 
and vital presence in mining families. Jane Humphries has observed that 
working-class widowers were more likely to remarry than widows. That they 
did so, she suggests, was partly because men realised they were so dependent 
on the domestic labour of women that it was almost impossible to maintain a 
functioning household without a woman to assist them.°° Although domestic 
arrangements similar to the Ellis’s were not unusual, most mining households 
had a husband and wife at their core. The families in which Robert Hamilton 
and William Scott lived in 1871, for instance, may have been quite different 
in terms of size and composition, but both centred on a miner and his wife.*° 

Although common-law unions or informal cohabitation were reported in 
colliery districts before the 1850s, and were believed to be common in some 
areas, marriage was the foundation upon which most mining households were 
built.5” Men and women from mining families were noted for their tendency 
to ‘marry among themselves’ throughout the nineteenth century and this 
contributed further to the idea of miners as a ‘distinct race of beings’.** Along 
with their endogamy, colliers also had a reputation for marrying young and 
having lots of children — a view supported by demographic evidence.°* Miners 
were able to marry younger than other workers because of the relatively high 
wages they commanded, but their reasons for marriage were essentially the 
same as other labouring Britons’. While romance and sexual attraction may 
have played their part, the decision of working-class couples to marry or 
live together was frequently motivated by economic considerations. For 
colliers, wives brought with them productive and reproductive capacities 
that were a significant boon, not only in the domestic sphere, but also in the 
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workplace. Referring to the time when women worked at the Scottish mines 
he managed, John Wright claimed that men there ‘married more from the 
advantage their [spouse’s] physical strength might procure them, than any 
degree of affection’.°! Before they were forbidden from doing so in 1842, 
miners’ wives commonly worked underground in Scotland as coal bearers. By 
carrying the coal their husbands cut, wives enabled miners to spend more time 
at the coalface hewing, thereby increasing their earning potential. Even when 
not employed in mines themselves, wives still provided colliers with valuable 
mining labour by giving birth to their children. Miners’ sons, particularly after 
the prohibition on underground female labour, were especially likely to follow 
their fathers into the mines.” As we saw in the previous chapter, the income 
child mineworkers earned was crucial for the economic survival of many 
mining families. Wives and children were materially advantageous to miners 
in other ways too. In coal districts where company housing was common, the 
allocation of homes was often determined by the marital status of minework- 
ers and the size of their families. In north-east England, for instance, married 
men with lots of children received preferential treatment in this regard and 
were far more likely to get company accommodation than single men or those 
with small families.° 

As in the workplace, injury and ill health were ubiquitous in mining families. 
We have already observed the households in which ‘disabled’ mineworkers 
such as Griffith Ellis, William Scott and Robert Hamilton lived. Men and boys 
were not the only people in coalfield society with physical impairments, of 
course. As we saw in Chapter 2, prior to 1842 reformers calling for the prohibi- 
tion of women and girls from working underground highlighted their suscep- 
tibility to ill health and disability. Furthermore, coal districts also included 
many people with congenital impairments or conditions who depended on 
the income of mineworkers for support, like the teenage ‘dwarf ... in very bad 
health’ mentioned in a letter detailing the families of dead mineworkers killed 
in the Gethin Colliery disaster of 1865.64 

The prohibition on women’s underground labour in 1842 served to con- 
solidate the male breadwinner ideal. While some miners’ wives supplemented 
household income through economic activities of their own, such as running 
a ‘small huckster’s shop’ selling food and other small articles, in many coal 
communities after 1842 married women’s work was more likely to be centred 
on the home than in other working-class areas.® The landlady duties women 
performed for lodgers, for example, undoubtedly contributed greatly to the 
financial well-being of mining families, but this work was essentially an exten- 
sion of the housekeeping responsibilities expected of wives and mothers within 
their households, not a foray into the world of work beyond.® 
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With the gradual consolidation of the idea that a woman’s rightful place was 
in the home and the ban on females working underground, the gendering of 
industrial disease and disabling injury as male also became more pronounced 
as the period wore on. Despite this, women continued to be hurt in the service 
of the coal industry. Their contribution to mining through the work they did at 
home supporting miners took a toll on their bodies that could be just as inca- 
pacitating as work in collieries. In mid-Victorian Merthyr Tydfil, for example, 
poor water supply there meant colliers’ wives had to perform hard labour on 
a daily basis when they carried water long distances from the River Taff to fill 
their husbands’ baths.°’ John Liefchild similarly observed the arduous nature 
of women’s lives in northern coalfield settlements. “The duties of a pitman’s 
wife’, he wrote, ‘are very numerous.’ Due to the fact that mineworkers in their 
families often worked different shifts, many women were busy ‘preparing 
numerous meals ... at irregular and various hours of the day’. They also had to 
wash the incredibly dirty work clothes of their mining menfolk. All this activ- 
ity, lamented Leifchild, echoing earlier critics of women’s underground labour, 
left a woman ‘with little time to attend to her duties as nurse’ to her children. 
Miners’ wives were continually having to juggle the competing demands of 
childcare with looking after their fatigued husbands and mine-working sons. 
Usually they managed it, but often at a cost to their health. With the expansion 
of the coal industry, moreover, the physical burden women were under only 
increased.® Writing about the famous Welsh coal-producing communities of 
the Rhondda Valley in the late-nineteenth century, Dot Jones has argued that 
the ‘unremitting toil of childbirth and domestic labour killed and debilitated 
Rhondda women as much as accident and conditions in the mining industry 
killed and maimed Rhondda men’.”” 

Impairment was undoubtedly a part of life for many people in British 
mining communities, but what impact, if any, did it have on the households 
in which they lived? The social, economic and emotional consequences of 
disablement to the family lives of miners are often elusive. Reconstructing 
them requires careful piecing together of fragments of information from 
newspapers, official reports and autobiographies. While it is always difficult to 
document historic experiences of disability completely, the available evidence 
suggests that although impairment might re-draw domestic relations in quite 
profound ways, the experiences of mining families varied considerably. 

In the first place, there can be no doubt that disablement could be chal- 
lenging for all families, not simply because of the potential loss of income, but 
also because of the emotional strain it placed on individuals and their relatives. 
Some disabling conditions, to which miners were susceptible, such as lung 
diseases, might be distressing and disruptive for caregivers as well as patients. 
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Lung diseases were typically accompanied by violent coughing, expectoration 
and other physical effects such as ‘groaning’. Symptoms meant that patients 
developed their own routines that might be at odds with the established 
rhythms of the household. For example, Thomas Lewis, a fifty-two-year-old 
former miner from Aberdare in south Wales, suffered from asthma that 
‘compelled him to spend whole nights kneeling by the fire instead of going to 
bed’. One morning in March 1839, after some ‘cross words’, his wife Mary had 
struck him with a hammer, killing him. Mary Lewis’s actions were attributed 
to insanity, believed to have been hereditary in her family and which had com- 
menced in her after the birth of her last child some four years previously, but 
it is possible that the strain of caring for an incapacitated husband and several 
children could have exacerbated the situation.’”! In some cases, fear of becom- 
ing a burden was such a source of unhappiness for injured miners that they too 
felt the need to take similarly extreme measures. According to a newspaper 
account published in 1855, a thirty-year-old miner, Robert Perrie, employed 
by the Eglington Iron Works company in North Ayrshire, Scotland, who had 
become incapacitated from working thanks to a crushed ankle, shot himself 
through ‘despondency ... apparently on account of his inability to work, and 
finding himself thereby a burden on his parents’.”” Such cases were infrequent, 
but they reveal deeper histories of familial relations, duties and feelings indel- 
ibly affected by impairment. 

For unmarried men like Perrie, depending on parents was an important — 
and in his case apparently humiliating — source of support during incapacity. 
But for married men and fathers, as we saw in the previous chapter, reliance 
on the earning power of other family members, especially children, was crucial 
after impairment. In her study of child labour in the Industrial Revolution, 
Jane Humphries has employed the concept of ‘breadwinner frailty’ to explain 
why working-class children were sent to work. Families’ dependence on adult 
male earners, she argues, made them economically vulnerable to breadwinner 
unemployment or incapacity. Consequently, when men were sick, injured 
or unemployed, families had a strong incentive to encourage or force their 
children into work. This affected family dynamics in a number of ways. Fit 
and healthy boys whose labour might help their families in times of need were 
valued, whereas others — girls and more fragile boys — might find themselves 
marginalised.” So ‘useless are daughters considered — not being allowed to 
go to the pit to earn money’, remarked a piece on ‘Births in Colliers’ Families’ 
published in a Scottish newspaper in 1855, that miners were reported to 
prefer that their female infants were stillborn.”* In John Saunders’ fictional 
tale Israel Mort, Overman (1876), young David Mort, too weak to follow his 
father into the pit, found himself erased from view within the home. His father, 
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‘on finding him unfit for pit work, apparently lost all recollection of his very 
existence; scarcely seeming to see him when he crossed his path or when he sat 
opposite him at meal-times’. Yet potentially there were opportunities for the 
‘weak’ child too. David Mort was able to get a better education than his peers 
who were absorbed into mine work and dreamed of becoming a schoolmaster, 
until finally family circumstances meant that even he was sent to work under- 
ground, his childhood ambitions crushed.” 

Injury and illness, then, had the potential to disrupt established relations 
and dynamics in mining families in quite profound ways. As Julie Marie 
Strange has demonstrated, masculine authority within the family depended 
on the ‘fulfilment of provider obligations’ and when ‘provision faltered, the 
power dynamics of domestic life changed’. In his autobiography, former 
Northumberland miner Thomas Burt recalled how he became ‘the responsible 
head of the house’ following the ‘breakdown of [his] father’s health’ and 
withdrawal from mining in the 1850s.” When sons stepped in to take their 
incapacitated fathers’ place as the main breadwinners in their families they 
sometimes usurped the status of household head too. Such an occurrence 
represented a significant realignment of power relations within a family, at 
least symbolically. 

Coal workers who found their position in their households under threat as 
a result of impairment had to adjust to their new circumstances. In extreme 
cases, this might lead to violence. Writing in the 1840s of his experiences as a 
doctor in Tranent, Scotland, S. Scott Alison recalled the time he ‘attended 
a young married collier under disease produced by debauchery’. Not ‘very 
able to work’, the man in question, Alison reckoned, did not do so ‘for a year 
or two’. During that time, the collier ‘remained at home’ and was supported 
financially by his wife who apparently had a job at a nearby colliery. Instead 
of treating his wife with gratitude and affection for all her efforts on his 
behalf, however, Alison reported that the man was known to have ‘grossly 
assaulted’ her on at least one occasion after she returned home from ‘a day’s 
hard toil’. Whether or not this abusive miner was ever punished for his 
domestic violence is not known. Other impaired mineworkers were brought 
before judges for physically attacking their spouses. In February 1861, 
for example, the Durham County Advertiser reported that Edward Rymer 
had recently appeared in court ‘charged with assaulting his wife’ and was 
‘[b]ound over to keep the peace for three months’.”” Humphries has found 
that working-class men in the nineteenth century ‘who were unsuccessful in 
the world of work were inclined to brutality at home’.*° Like the hard-drink- 
ing, fighting miners with impairments referred to previously, then, men who 
felt their manliness and position within their families called into question 
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by their reduced or complete inability to work may similarly have resorted 
to violence as a way of reasserting their masculinity and dominance at 
home. 

Nevertheless, we should not assume that impairment always led to a 
loss of status that demanded such drastic and desperate action. Neither did 
it necessarily change the gendered organisation of mining households in 
any fundamental way. As we have seen, impairment did not automatically 
equate to inability to work and many miners continued working at collieries 
despite serious injury. Men who took lighter work or alternative roles in 
and around the collieries found a means not just for earning a living, but 
also for potentially regaining some of the provider role expected of fathers. 
Such work may have been considered menial or low status, but ‘boys’ work’ 
might at least enable men to maintain some self-respect.*! Fund-raising 
‘gatherings’ held in some communities to buy tools or goods to enable 
men incapacitated from mining to take up alternative work furthermore 
demonstrates the importance attached to maintaining impaired men’s 
dignity through helping them to provide for their families.’ As attempts 
made under the Poor Law to force men who deserted their families to 
support them suggest, impaired husbands and fathers were expected to 
maintain the role of family provider as far as possible. In 1857, for example, 
the Wolstanton and Burslem Poor Law Union in Staffordshire advertised a 
reward for the apprehension of William Wagstaff, a collier ‘blind with one 
eye’ with burn marks on his hands and face, who had absconded from his 
family leaving it in financial trouble.** 

Even when impaired miners did lose their ability to provide for their 
households, impairment never totally erased the gendered expectations that 
shaped men and women’s roles within families — not even in the most excep- 
tional circumstances. Although critics often accused women workers in early 
nineteenth-century Scottish collieries of neglecting their domestic responsi- 
bilities, evidence from the 1842 Children’s Employment Commission report 
suggests otherwise.** For example, although Margaret Boxter (or Baxter) 
seemed to transgress gender roles by becoming one of the few women to work 
as a coal hewer (a job that epitomised ‘masculine’ skill and strength) after her 
husband could no longer work underground due to his trouble breathing, 
she was still expected to attend to the running of her home. According to her 
ten-year-old daughter, who also worked with her in the mines, Boxter went to 
the pit at four in morning, leaving ‘at mid-day to do work at home, as father 
is bedridden’.** Although she subverted the gender ideology of the time by 
working as a hewer, then, Boxter was still unable (or unwilling) to overthrow 
it completely by relinquishing her duties as a housewife.*® Disability might 
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challenge the gendered identities of family members in various ways, but 
gender ideologies were so entrenched and widespread that men and women 
were rarely able to escape the roles expected of them entirely. 

It should also be remembered that, as important as work was, it was not 
the only way through which Britons ‘performed’ their masculine or feminine 
identities.°” For working-class men, a capacity for (paid) labour may have been 
a measure of manhood, but so too was marriage and fatherhood and the head 
of household status that tended to flow from this. Although some might have 
resorted to violence, then, miners unable to work because of illness or injury 
had other options available to them than simple aggression to demonstrate 
their manliness. ‘Fathering a child’, as William Howard has observed, was 
particularly valorised as an indicator of manhood in mining communities, as it 
signalled ‘[s ]exual experience’ and ‘vigour’.** Studies of sex and disability show 
compellingly that, despite popular stereotypes to the contrary, disabled people 
have sexual desires and often lead very active sex lives.® This is as true for the 
past as it is the present and is tangibly borne out by evidence relating to mining 
families. Ill or injured mineworkers continued to have children even if they 
had trouble working. While impairment could restrict mineworkers’ ability 
to earn a living and fulfil the breadwinner ideal, it rarely deprived them of the 
ability or inclination to have sex. Although Margaret Boxter’s husband had to 
give up mining because of respiratory problems, his shortness of breath seems 
to have been no hindrance to him impregnating her afterwards. According to 
Mary Boxter, his daughter, she was ‘born two years after father ceased to work 
in the mines’.”” Other mineworkers similarly fathered children after injury or 
the onset of chronic illness.”! 

Once they were married, most couples in mining communities seem to 
have stayed together in the face of impairment and many carried on doing 
one of the main things that couples were supposed to do: having and raising 
children together. Impairment could certainly change the power dynamics of 
mining families in profound ways, but it did not radically transform the basic 
form or function of miners’ households. Neither did it inevitably lead to a loss 
of headship. If an incapacity for work may have forced some miners to relin- 
quish their status as ‘head’ of their families to a son or other relative, this was 
not universally the case. No such fate appears to have befallen miner William 
Scott of Carluke in the 1870s when he was struggling with the restrictive effects 
of respiratory disease. Although his entry on the 1871 census indicates he was 
unable to work, enumerators still described him as the head of his family.”” 
Census data, of course, as other historians have pointed out, reveal little about 
the real nature of the relationships that underpin everyday family life.°* While 
census officials may have regarded Scott as the head of his family, this does 
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not mean he occupied the position in the fullest sense of the term’s meaning. 
It is possible, indeed even probable, that Scott relied as heavily on his wife and 
children for support as they did on him. After all, the fact that he turned to the 
Poor Law suggests he struggled to fulfil the role of family breadwinner. It is 
also possible that he delegated some of the implied responsibilities of headship 
to others. Despite these caveats, however, Scott’s classification as the ‘head’ of 
his household by officials still held great significance to his masculine identity 
and how others saw him. Given that nineteenth-century Britons regarded 
headship as a key sign of adult manhood, enumerators’ recognition of Scott as 
family head represented a significant symbolic validation of his masculinity.”* 

Without doubt, experiences of disability within mining families varied. 
They were affected by the degree of a person’s incapacity, by gender roles 
and expectations, by the existence of others who could provide economic or 
emotional support and by the opportunities for returning to work outside the 
home (as examined in Chapter 1). They were also affected by a person’s stage 
in the life cycle.’ Those injured before they married might have had different 
experiences from older men who had wives and children to support. Given that 
marriage represented, above all else, the pooling of a couple’s productive (and 
reproductive) resources, it is possible that injury, illness or disfigurement may 
have affected a person’s ability to attract a spouse. Soon after his engagement 
to Sarah Bradshaw in the early 1850s, mineworker Richard Weaver broke his 
hand in an accident. A serious injury, staff at Manchester Infirmary feared for 
his life, but Weaver survived.”° His prospects for marriage, however, hung in 
the balance. During his convalescence, his wife-to-be visited him one evening 
and they discussed their engagement. According to Weaver's recorded recol- 
lection of the incident: ‘she told me that her friends in the factory had been 
trying to persuade her to give me up, on the ground that I should probably be 
a cripple for life’. Luckily for Weaver, Sarah Bradshaw ignored the advice of 
her friends, telling them ‘I will marry him, even though I have work to keep 
him.’ The couple were married in January 1853 and a few years later had their 
first child together. While the possibility that Weaver would be ‘disabled for 
life’ did not deter Sarah Bradshaw from becoming his wife, it did force her to 
reconsider her relationship with him and recognise that it might entail extra 
‘work’ for her.” Moreover, the comments of her factory friends suggest that 
not all women in industrial communities were as willing as Bradshaw to accept 
suitors with impairments. Working-class women were aware that marriage was 
fundamentally an economic union and that husbands with restricted physical 
capacities might struggle to fulfil the breadwinner duties expected of them, 
thereby endangering family prosperity. 

Women in mining areas were not immune from harsh judgements about 
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their bodies either. Like other working-class women, a miner’s wife’s health 
was ‘[c]rucial to her status within the household’.?* When they chose a wife, 
men too looked for spouses with the physical attributes necessary to meet 
the gender expectations of the time. Wives were supposed to bear children 
and ‘keep house’. Anything that was perceived to impinge on their abilities to 
fulfil these roles reduced their potential attractiveness to would-be husbands. 
Physical appearance was particularly important for some men in this regard. 
On being asked, ‘[w]hich on the whole make the best wives, pit women or 
others?’ one Lancashire mineworker in the 1830s was reported as saying: ‘I 
would as soon have one that has not been in the pit; many of them are crooked 
with going into the pit’ — a judgement that reflected both their perceived lack 
of beauty and a potential inability to bear children.” Although functional 
assessments of bodily capacity could affect both men and women’s marriage 
prospects, women were perhaps under greater pressure to conform to aes- 
thetic standards as well. 

While impairment could make finding a spouse more difficult, it was rarely 
an absolute barrier to marriage. Like Weaver, many other mineworkers also 
managed to marry after they were seriously injured or showed symptoms of 
chronic illness. In June 1847, William Smith, a ‘collier by trade’ in his early 
forties who had ‘lost the use of his arms by an explosion in a coal-pit’, died in 
Newbridge, Wales. Speaking at the inquest into her husband’s death, Barbara 
Smith told the coroner that she had been William’s wife for ‘about twelve 
years’ and that ‘he had met with the accident before I married him’.' Although 
worthy of comment during the inquiry into his death, and clearly a physically 
restrictive feature of his life, William’s industrial injury did not stop Barbara 
becoming his wife. As his court appearance for domestic violence in the 1860s 
indicates, Edward Rymer also managed to marry despite his impairments.!”! 
Indeed, Rymer’s circumstances speak to a wider issue in coalfield society 
concerning the influence of impairment on a person’s chances of marriage. 
With a ‘damaged’ right eye and ‘scorched and frizzled’ right side that left him 
‘permanently injured’ following a fire at his home when he was around three 
years-old, Rymer had been impaired since early childhood.!” This was some- 
thing he shared in common with other mineworkers. Although few seem to 
have been so badly injured as early in life as Rymer was, the rigours of mining 
coupled with the young age at which miners tended to enter the industry meant 
many acquired impairments as children. Few mineworkers reached adulthood 
completely unscathed physically by their time in the mines. Impairment and 
chronic illness were so ubiquitous in mining communities that the prospect 
of a woman finding a husband free of permanent injury or ill health was slim 
indeed. Impairment in this context, then, was fairly unremarkable and women 
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may have chosen to marry injured mineworkers because uninjured suitors 
were simply unavailable. However, given the positive associations of scarring 
and other bodily injuries as marks of bravery or experience in coalfield society, 
it is also possible that less incapacitating ‘war wounds’ may have added to a 


man’s physical attractiveness.’ 


Religious life 


While interpersonal relationships were tested and sometimes re-drawn by 
disability, the family was the bedrock of material and emotional support for 
sick, injured and impaired mineworkers. However, religious faith and fortitude 
and support from the spiritual community of believers were also important 
resources for some impaired coalminers. The final section of this chapter 
explores the place of religion in the lives of disabled mineworkers and their 
families. 

A detailed study of the religious composition of mining communities goes 
beyond the scope of this study. However, historians have drawn attention to 
the strength and appeal of evangelical nonconformity, the various forms of 
Methodism in particular, in English and Welsh coalfields. At the vanguard of 
the evangelical revival sweeping across industrialising Britain in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, Methodism fulfilled many needs in mining 
communities that were subject to economic upheavals, accidents and loss of 
life. As Colls, Moore and others have pointed out, Methodism helped explain 
suffering and death and offered solace to survivors, provided flexible educa- 
tional opportunities for the young in communities that placed a premium on 
boys entering work in the mines from an early age, gave importance to lives 
otherwise worn down by repetitive and laborious work through involvement 
in class meetings, revivals and individual conversions, and provided roles for 
women beyond the walls of the domestic setting.!°t The appeal and durability 
of Methodism in the English and Welsh coalfields owes much to this broader 
social and community role, which was inextricably linked with its religious 
function.!°> Remembering his nineteenth-century ancestors, the Yorkshire 
miner Jim Bullock recalled that ‘[f]aith sustained them in sickness and poverty 
when everything seemed hopeless. The fact that they could tell God their 
troubles, and firmly believed that God did hear them and did something about 
it made it possible for them to bear life’s hardships with patience and courage.’ 
The importance of the chapel, he concluded, ‘can never be over-valued’.!°° 

As with other aspects of community life in the coalfields, however, we 
should be cautious about assuming homogeneity of experience. While the 
chapels of Methodists and other nonconformist sects provided ‘people the 
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opportunity to gain confidence in themselves’, not everyone chose to avail 


themselves of these opportunities.!°” 


The chapel vied with other forms of 
leisure activity in pit villages.” The converted frequently saw themselves 
as engaged in a spiritual battle with non-believers who mocked or scoffed at 
their piety and while larger settlements might boast a rich variety of chapels 
and nonconformist sects, they were also home to many who lacked the time 
or inclination to attend divine service." An account of the Hartley Colliery 
disaster of 1862 published in The Wesleyan-Methodist Magazine, for example, 
noted that although Methodism had ‘done much to improve the habits and 
habitations of northern pitmen’ there were few places where it had had less 
effect than in the community affected by the catastrophe, where fewer than 
one in ten employees of the pit were church members.'’” In some parts of the 
Scottish coalfield, sectarianism produced significant divides between mining 
households, leading as we saw in the previous chapter, to separate friendly 
societies to address the welfare needs of Protestants and Catholics. 

While the role of religion in working-class politics during this period has 
been the subject of much historical debate, the place of religion in the lives 
of disabled workers and their families has received very little attention.” 
Religious leaders of all denominations played an active role in the aftermath 
of serious accidents. The visits of ecclesiastical worthies to pit communi- 
ties following disasters in north-east England were frequently noted in the 
press.!!? After the Hartley disaster of 1862 it was reported that ‘[t]he Bishop 
of Durham, and other Christian pastors, with devout men and “ministering 
women” have visited the fatherless and widows in their affliction.’ Despite 
the strength of nonconformity in the north-east coalfield, the Anglican clergy 
conducted funerals, ministered to the bereaved and administered disaster 
relief funds.'!* Methodists too used gatherings to raise funds for widows and 
orphans. Following the explosion of fire damp at Jarrow Colliery in January 
1826, a special sermon was given at the Methodist chapel in New Brunswick 
Place, Newcastle, ‘in aid of the fund for the relief of the eleven widows, forty- 
six children, and several other dependant relations, of the unfortunate persons 
who lost their lives on the melancholy occasion’.'!S Local preachers provided 
spiritual comfort and leadership in local communities after accidents of all 
kinds.!!6 In Black Diamonds, an anonymous account of missionary work in the 
south Staffordshire coalfield published in 1861, the author described spending 
a solid three or four weeks in ‘domiciliary visitation’ to the sick and injured of 
the thirty pits in the area.''” For the faithful, belief in the power of prayer was 
just as important as — if not more than — medicine in recovery from accidents. 
The miner turned Methodist preacher, William Crister, for example, spent 
much time attending and praying for Mr Reay, his class leader, after he had 
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‘met with a severe accident in the pit, by a fall of stone from the roof’, from 
which his ‘medical attendants’ feared there was little hope of recovery. “Till 
about the eighth or tenth day’ after the accident, ‘all were in despair except 
Crister’ whose ‘faith and hope’ led him to the firm (and ultimately accurate) 
belief that Reay would survive.'!® 

Placing particular emphasis on the importance of conversion, the author- 
ity of the Bible in providing lessons for faith and practice, and activism 
both in social causes and spreading the gospel, evangelical theology shaped 
thinking about accidents and disability in the religious culture of many 
mining communities.''? The tomb-like darkness of the mine, its dangers 
and physical hardships, made the colliery a richly symbolic emblem of the 
toils and torments awaiting sinners in the ‘future residence of bad men’.!”° 
Yet mining accidents also provided opportunities for examining other key 
aspects of religious faith, including fortitude, patience, assurance, providential 
deliverance and an opportunity to reflect on God’s motives in taking or 
sparing life. Surviving a mining accident, for example, was sometimes cast as 
a seismic event in a collier’s life that triggered conversion or intensification of 
religiosity.” These themes found expression in cheap religious tracts set in 
and around coalmining districts in the autobiographies of the converted and 
in a growing nonconformist newspaper and periodical press that was read 
widely in the coalfields.!?* The Morning Chronicle's correspondent noted in 
1849 that although the ‘stock of books’ was ‘generally very small’ in Durham 
pitmen’s cottages, many had a ‘large folio Bible’ and a ‘few Methodist tracts’.!”5 
Ironworkers and colliers residing in Merthyr’s Cyfarthfa Row around the 
same time owned copies of exemplary conversion texts such as John Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress.!*+ Conversion narratives, ‘a sort of Pilgrim’s Progress kind 
of book’ and ‘books of a religious kind’ in general, were also the most widely 
read texts among those employees of the Marquis of Londonderry’s Durham 
collieries who attended the reading rooms provided in their villages, according 
to colliery supervisor G. Elliott in 1854.!"5 Periodicals such as the Wesleyan- 
Methodist Magazine had a national circulation of 24,000 by the 1840s and 
contained many exemplary biographies of converted colliers.!*° The Primitive 
Methodist Magazine, speaking to the strongest branch of Methodism among 
the Durham miners, documented missionary work in the coalfields and 
printed moral tales.” Taken together, these publications offer insights into 
the relationship between accidents, disability and religious faith. 

Given the importance of chronic illness and disablement in coalmining, 
religious texts frequently emphasised the importance of patience and fortitude 
in the face of life-changing conditions. Sufferings of the body always had 
spiritual significance.” The Lancashire Collier Girl, a cheap tract published 
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in 1795, told the story of Mary, a young drawer in a colliery who witnessed 
the death of her father in an underground accident. Forced into the role of 
breadwinner after her grief-stricken mother ‘became disordered in her senses’, 
she continued to labour in the pit until she herself succumbed to a disabling 
illness that sapped her strength. In this narrative, a person’s misfortunes and 
bodily afflictions were cast as a ‘means of encreasing [sic] their trust in God’. 
Mary’s faith was rewarded with being offered a place in domestic service by 
a local gentleman, leading the author to conclude that her tale showed that 
people should experience their ‘afflictions’ with forbearance.” The theme was 
reiterated in spiritual autobiographies and the evangelical press. An obituary of 
Thomas Cowey of Great Lumley, who converted to Methodism aged 16 after 
hearing Wesleyan ministers preaching at Shiney Row near Sunderland, related 
that he faced the many ‘infirmities’ occasioned by his work in the collieries 
with ‘no murmuring’ and was often heard to declare that ‘[a]fflictions are 
often God's choicest blessings’.!°° Durham miner George Parkinson related 
in his autobiography the story of ‘Old Joe’, one of his workmates who was 
also a Methodist lay preacher, who struggled to support his family during a 
nineteen-week lay off with a broken leg. With his wife, Sallie, unable to sleep 
for worry about their lack of money, Joe prayed for help and the next day 
discovered that a mysterious benefactor had paid for two weeks’ groceries for 
the family. Bodily afflictions were a source of spiritual as well as material trial 
and ultimately this providential tale provided assurance of God’s salvation for 
the converted.!*! 

One of the most spiritually and emotionally testing experiences for mine- 
workers and others was amputation. Dismemberment was, as The Wesleyan- 
Methodist Magazine described it in 1836, a special ‘trial’ of ‘faith and fortitude’, 
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which required considerable ‘moral courage’ on the part of patients. 
some, religious faith provided a source of strength with which to challenge the 
advice of surgeons to have damaged limbs removed. Following the accident 
in which his hand was crushed, Richard Weaver experienced ‘pain’ and ‘fear 
of being unable now to earn his living’, but ‘was made to feel that it was all 
for the best’ after “God spoke to his heart’ to say ‘I will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee.’ Armed with this faith, Weaver refused the advice of the surgeon 
at Manchester Infirmary to have his hand removed in spite of medical opinion 
that the inflammation of his injury would kill him. ‘If I die’, Weaver reportedly 
told the surgeon, ‘heaven will be my home; I don’t fear death,’ adding that 
“Christ has taken away the fear of death, and I shan’t let you take my hand off.’ 
Weaver’s faith was rewarded and over time ‘in answer to prayer the inflamma- 
tion subsided and it began to heal’, although it remained ‘permanently and 
seriously injured’.!%5 Weaver's narrative simultaneously emphasised the frailty 
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of the flesh and the power of faith in the hour of adversity. His accident and its 
aftermath was an important rite of passage both spiritually and physically. The 
incident took place not long after Weaver’s conversion to Methodism and his 
joining the Wesleyan Society at Openshaw, and this was a crucial opportunity 
to test his faith and find assurance in God’s protection. Although he was 
left with a lasting bodily impairment, he emerged from hospital spiritually 
empowered and ready to preach the gospel himself. 134 

The author of Black Diamonds (1861) similarly described amputation 
as a moment of spiritual significance in the case of ‘George’, an injured 
Staffordshire miner, who was ‘regular in attending the evening school’ that 
the author taught. George’s thigh was ‘fearfully crushed’ after a horse-drawn 
skip was overturned onto it and he was sent to a ‘neighbouring hospital’. The 
author described how he visited the hospital, following a request by George 
and his mother, and found that ‘[a]lthough his sufferings were of the most 
excruciating character, he was very pleased to see me, and was anxious to 
hear me speak about the Saviour, and to read the Scriptures, and pray with 
him,’ such as to give the author hope that ‘the work of grace had been com- 
menced’. It fell to the author as a minister to convey to George the difficult 
advice of the house surgeon that his chances of survival would be greater if 
he had his severely infected leg removed. In spite of assurances that the use 
of chloroform would mitigate the pain of the operation, George was reluctant 
to undergo dismemberment, saying that without his leg ‘I shall not be able to 
get my living.’ Not wishing to live in a permanently disabled state, he declared 
that he ‘should like to go to my Jesus at once’. Like Weaver, he ‘appeared so 
happy in the assurance he had of pardon through the blood of Jesus, that he 
was not quite willing to have the dead limb amputated’. Nevertheless, ‘after a 
little persuasion’, George’s wish to survive to see his chapel once more finally 
convinced him to have his limb removed. Three weeks after the operation, in 
spite of receiving the ‘best attention’ in hospital, he died.'* 

For those like George who dreaded the prospect of disability for its threat 
to a man’s ability to earn a living and its risk of dependency on others, religious 
faith could provide a source of strength and self-determination. Those who 
were unable to work were represented as facing many temptations and needed 
inner strength to avoid falling into despondency. If the heavy labours of the 
mineworker demonstrated the physical strength and bravery of the ‘outer’ 
man, the spiritual struggles of the incapacitated helped assert men’s ‘inner’ 
qualities. Although physical infirmities sapped the strength of Durham miner 
Thomas Cowey, his friends ‘rejoiced to see the proofs of increasing strength 
in the inner man’ as he bore with his ‘afflictions’ stoically and through faith 
achieved ‘inward happiness’.!°° An obituary of Joseph Wailes, a Cumberland 
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lead miner, published in the Primitive Methodist Magazine in 1843 described 
how he, like many underground workers, had been confined to his room by a 
‘pulmonary ailment which settled in a consumption’. During this confinement 
he was ‘powerfully assailed with Satan’ and was tempted with the idea that his 
Christian religion was “delusive’, but thanks to the power of prayer and the 
support of his fellow converts, he ‘gained a complete conquest’ over his adver- 
sary. These struggles with Satan in the sickroom provided edifying examples 
of how disease, incapacity and confinement might ultimately result in spiritual 
triumph, even if the physical body was defeated and beyond repair.!*” 

One of the hardest consequences of physical incapacity for patients to bear 
was that in an evangelical religious culture that valued sharing religious experi- 
ence through Bible reading, class meetings, revivalist gatherings and chapel 
membership, it potentially robbed converts of the company of the faithful. 138 
During a lengthy ‘affliction’ with ‘severe and prostrating’ symptoms that 
confined him to his bed, William Lee of Netherton Colliery, near Morpeth, 
was ‘deprived ... of the blessings of public worship, and deeply felt the loss of 
the communion of saints, and of the ministry of the Word of Life’. However, 
the community activism that characterised evangelical nonconformity might 
provide some opportunities for people whose impairments were less restric- 
tive, as several exemplary cases reported in the Methodist press revealed. 
The Methodist Magazine in 1805 related the life of Thomas Handley of 
Coalbrookdale in Shropshire who, after losing one of his legs, was ‘stirred up 
to seek the Lord in earnest’ and visited local villages ‘to warn the thoughtless 
inhabitants to flee the wrath to come’.!*° As we saw earlier, Richard Weaver’s 
ministry began after the accident that left his hand permanently incapacitated. 

The community activism of women with disabilities was also celebrated in 
the Methodist press. An account of Margaret Crozier of Pelton Fell, published 
in 1875, showed how faith and good works gave meaning to the life of a disa- 
bled wife of a Durham pitman. Margaret was ‘for over thirty years a stranger 
to perfect bodily health’ and had sustained a head injury after falling from 
a second storey window as a girl, ‘which was the cause of intense suffering, 
physical and mental all through her after life’. She was widowed at age twenty- 
nine after her husband (a lay preacher and class leader) died in an explosion 
at Pelton Colliery. Left with three dependent children and suffering from a 
‘frail physical constitution’, she embarked on a life of exemplary piety, both 
as a mother and as a ‘most neighbourly woman’, who undertook many ‘weary 
watchings by the sick and dying’. Though this readiness to provide solace to 
the sick, injured and bereaved of her mining village ‘involved great sacrifice 
and inconvenience’, all was ‘done and borne with a Christian cheerfulness’ that 
earned her the respect of her community.'4! 
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Conclusion 


This chapter has shown that injury, impairment and chronic illness had signifi- 
cant consequences for miners’ lives beyond the workplace. They might affect 
mineworkers’ emotional lives, family relationships and standing in the social 
and spiritual life of coalfield communities. The effects of disablement were 
gendered. Women as well as men experienced impairment in Britain’s coal- 
field communities both through paid work (particularly before females were 
banned from underground labour in 1842) and through injury and ill health 
occasioned by childbirth and the arduous unpaid work of washing, cleaning 
and carrying water that was essential to servicing the industry. However, such 
impairments were far less publicly visible than those of male breadwinners. In 
a strongly masculine culture that valorised strength and the ability to provide, 
the impaired miner faced an uncertain future and potentially had to negotiate a 
loss of status in the community, at home as well as at work. However, emascu- 
lation was not inevitable and there were ways in which impaired miners might 
seek to regain control and shape meaningful lives that rebuilt their masculine 
identity, both in their own eyes and the eyes of others. 

These strategies varied. The older stereotype of the miner as tough, hard- 
drinking and prone to violence, though losing some of its force as the period 
progressed, provided a means by which some impaired colliers sought to assert 
themselves, using fighting as a means of ‘proving’ their strength in the face of 
serious injury. Such forms of expression stood in contrast with Victorian ideals 
of temperance and respectability that emphasised self-control and restraint. 
However, the recourse to violence on the part of some impaired miners, both 
on the streets and in the home, shows its continued importance as a ready 
means of asserting potency. Others sought roles in their communities that 
earned respect through setting an example to others rather than through fear. 
The spread of evangelical nonconformity, with its emphasis on communal soli- 
darity of the converted and social activism, offered new roles for impaired men 
and women in coal communities. For some miners facing a re-evaluation of 
their lives and prospects in the face of serious injury or disease, personal faith 
and involvement in the religious lives of their community provided means 
of coping with change and new forms of empowerment. While many of the 
examples of religious strength that survive in autobiographies or obituaries of 
the faithful printed in the Methodist press were often idealised and exemplary 
in function, they nonetheless highlight the significance of evangelical religion 
as a tool for adapting to impairment in industrialising Britain. 

It was within the family that the effects of impairment or chronic illness 
were felt most keenly. The ideals of female domesticity and male breadwin- 
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ning were tested by impairment, which disrupted and re-drew conventional 
relationships within the home. However, while men’s patriarchal authority 
was challenged by impairment, it often remained resilient in the face of 
physical adversity. In some cases, men were able (and were expected) to 
continue to make some provision for their families, even though the balance of 
economic power might shift towards their children. The continued retaining 
of the ‘headship’ role within families by impaired men - symbolically at least 
— helped them to maintain status within their communities and to mitigate 
the demeaning prospect of dependency." And while unmarried men might 
see their potential worth as suitors diminish after impairment, their marriage 
prospects were rarely damaged irreparably. 

Mining communities were built on a cultural ideal of solidarity in the face 
of shared exposure to danger. Disabled people were supported, but they might 
also face distrust — especially strangers or those whose impairments drew 
suspicion. Differing approaches to disability in coalfield communities were 
exposed in times of political tension and unrest. The final chapter of this book 
turns its attention to the place of disability in the industrial politics of coalmin- 
ing in nineteenth-century Britain. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL POLITICS OF 
DISABLEMENT 


In 1843, one year after Parliament had passed the landmark Mines and 
Collieries Act banning females and children under the age of 10 from working 
underground, Punch magazine printed a cartoon titled ‘Capital and Labour 
(Figure 4). Reflecting the magazine’s sympathy for the poor and downtrodden 
and the spirit of social justice that characterised its radical early years, the 
image contrasted the circumstances of those who grew rich from coalmining, 
the wealthy coal owners, with those whose work brought their profits. Beneath 
the soft opulence of the capitalist’s dwellings is depicted a prison-like coal 
mine, populated by the vulnerable and impaired: starving ragged children, 
a frightened-looking woman holding a baby to her breast, an old man with 
twisted limbs bent double, another on crutches, another lying broken and 
exhausted on the ground. Watched over by a fat gaoler who collected the 
employer's ‘gold’, this was a world from which hope and love were firmly 
shut out — as shown by their allegorical figures, pictured to the left of the 
underground scene, pushing at a locked door.' 

Punch’s cartoon referenced the vivid images of working conditions included 
in the Children’s Employment Commission Report, which had caused a press 
sensation on their publication in May 1842. The Report’s depiction of the 
‘dismal chambers’ in which men, women and children worked, in tasks that 
required ‘the severest exertions’ to complete, exposed the rigours of mine work 
to horrified legislators and members of the public.” Although it was not the 
first official publication to recognise the dangers of coalmining, the report rep- 
resented a key moment in the emergence of the cultural figure of the disabled 
mineworker. This figure was used rhetorically to great effect by policymakers 
and critics of industrialisation during the frequent debates about mining regu- 
lation that punctuated the nineteenth century. In persuading Parliament to 
outlaw the underground employment of women and young children in 1842, 
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Figure 4 ‘Capital and Labour’, Punch, 29 July 1843. Reproduced with the permission 
of Punch Ltd. Punch.co.uk. 


the law’s chief architect, Lord Ashley, drew heavily on the report’s evidence 
of the injurious effects of mine work, citing statements about the ‘fatigue’, 
‘deformity’, ‘distorted’ spines and other assorted injuries and diseases suffered 
by mine-working women and children.* Such references helped supporters of 
industrial reform win their argument in 1842 and testified to the power of the 
image of the disfigured and disabled coal worker in the popular imagination. 
As we have seen, at one level the 1842 Mines and Collieries Act was a piece 
of moral legislation, intended to end the exploitation of very young children in 
collieries and also to reinforce Victorian domestic ideology. By ending female 
work underground, it was hoped the law would encourage women and girls 
to remain at home, where it was thought they belonged. Yet the 1842 Act was 
about much more than promoting gendered social roles. As the law stated, one 
of its main goals was to ‘make Provisions for the safety’ of mineworkers — by 
mandating, for example, age limits on tasks such as the operation of shaft 
engines. * The Act also empowered an inspector to enter a coal mine to check 
whether the provisions of legislation were ‘properly observed’ and report 
any breaches to the Home Office.* Although the appointment of only one 
inspector, Hugh Seymour Tremenheere, to monitor all mines in Britain was 
clearly inadequate, over the course of the following thirty years government 
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regulation of coalmining was progressively extended.° This included the estab- 
lishment in 1850 of a more comprehensive Mines Inspectorate with greater 
powers to fine coal owners for non-compliance with safety recommendations 
and (as we saw in Chapter 1) the better documentation of fatal accidents and 
‘serious injuries’.” Aimed as they were at reducing or documenting the number 
of accidents, such measures indicate policymakers’ growing concerns about 
industrial death and injury in the nineteenth century and their willingness to 
do something about it. 

As Catherine Mills has shown, the tightening of laws around mining safety 
and inspection owed much to high occupational mortality, the increasing vis- 
ibility of risk, and developing medical knowledge about miners’ susceptibility 
to illnesses such as lung disease. Legislative action was not only down to the 
goodwill of legislators’, but also stimulated by a combination of public sym- 
pathy and trade union activism spurred on by the extension of the franchise.® 
Legal reforms also reflected shifting ideas in political economy. As we have 
seen, at the beginning of the nineteenth century it was widely believed that 
miners’ relatively good wages compensated them for the higher risks they 
faced, which, taken together with the employer paternalism examined in 
previous chapters, negated the demand for government regulation to protect 
health and safety.’ However, over the course of the century this was gradually 
replaced by the idea that workers were ‘bodily capital’ that needed protecting 
in the interests of national prosperity and competitiveness. Mine and factory 
regulation shifted over the course of the middle part of the nineteenth century 
away from a narrow and paternalistic concern with the health and moral 
well-being of women and children, towards interventions that sought to 
protect the health and productivity of all workers, including men.'° While the 
prevention of fatalities remained a priority of policymakers, safety regulations 
that would reduce non-fatal injuries as well were introduced. By 1872, mines 
were required to have at least two shafts to ensure ventilation and emergency 
access, and managers were obliged to take measures to ‘secure’ roofs and 
fence off machinery.'! Not only did these reforms try to prevent or reduce 
the number of accidents, they also came to define the responsibilities of the 
interests of ‘Capital’ to men and women of ‘Labour’ in compensating those 
injured in the workplace. 

The history of mining regulation has been well documented, but few 
accounts have explored the place of disability in nineteenth-century coalfield 
industrial relations. As Sarah Rose points out, as valuable as state-centred 
accounts of disability policies and politics are, they tend to overlook the 
experiences of disabled people and the role they have played in shaping their 
own lives. Over the course of this period, miners and their representatives 
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became increasingly vocal in drawing attention to the daily threats posed to 
their ‘lives and limbs’ in the coal mines. In its use of broken bodies to depict the 
injustices of capitalism, Punch’s cartoon represented in visual form a rhetoric 
of disability that was increasingly used in the nineteenth century as a rallying 
call for men to combine in local or national trade unions. Disablement, as 
we shall see, was represented as a shared risk that bonded working people 
together in a common experience of suffering.” Exploring both local and 
national campaigns, this chapter examines the ways in which unions took up 
the cause of disabled miners and provided their own systems of support. It 
also examines the political agency of disabled miners themselves and explores 
their experiences of industrial conflict. Although we should not exaggerate the 
extent of trade union membership or political activism among Britain’s coal- 
miners before 1880, fluctuating relations between employers and minework- 
ers often affected the lived experiences of disabled people in dramatic ways. 
For many miners, the industrial politics of disablement played out in local 
settings and was concerned not just with working conditions, but also how 
those left injured or permanently impaired were treated. Industrial relations 
raised questions of responsibility and loyalty, in which miners’ expectations of 
their employers — and their fellow workmen — came under scrutiny. 

This chapter asks how seriously labour leaders and employers took the 
needs of disabled workers. Both sides frequently proclaimed they had the 
best interests of disabled workers at heart. Nevertheless, nineteenth-century 
coal owners and mining unions were often prepared to sacrifice the immedi- 
ate needs of sick and injured miners in pursuit of victory in the heated 
industrial conflicts in which they were frequently engaged. Disabled miners 
and their families — like inhabitants of mining communities more generally 
— undoubtedly faced increased hardships during strikes. However, periods of 
intense industrial conflict may not always have been unmitigated disasters for 
disabled people. On the contrary, this chapter presents evidence that indus- 
trial disputes may have presented disabled mineworkers with opportunities 
that some chose to exploit. 


Disability and industrial relations: the voices of labour 


The years following the repeal of the repressive Combination Laws of the 
Napoleonic era in 1824 witnessed an ‘upsurge of trade union organisation’, 
especially among colliers.'* Miners’ concerns about injury and illness were 
central to this organisational activity. In order to attract members, many 
mining unions included sick pay among the benefits they offered. For example, 
in the 1830s, Thomas Hepburn’s Union of Miners in north-east England 
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offered sickness benefits to those who joined. During the cholera epidemic of 
1831-32, this commitment to members proved a serious drain on the union’s 
financial resources and undermined its ability to maintain effective strike 
action. By mid-1832, the union was spending almost 40 per cent of its income 
on sickness and death benefits.'* 

As John Benson has shown, after 1850 a significant majority of English 
mining unions operated sickness and accident funds. These funds had three 
main purposes. First, they aimed to attract members by offering a benefit that 
would appeal to miners given the dangers of their occupation. Second, based 
as they were on mutualist principles, such benefits sought to promote solidar- 
ity and fraternal feelings among members. Third, sickness and accident pay 
was intended to reduce miners’ dependence on employer-controlled schemes 
such as pit clubs. More than simply a pragmatic response to ill health or injury, 
then, union provisions for sick or injured members aimed to maintain the 
dignity, independence and self-determination of workers that was essential for 
the success of trade unionism.'¢ Like other self-help schemes, however, trade 
unions were not very good at providing long-term support for permanently 
disabled members. In 1872, for example, the Durham Miners’ Association 
promised five shillings a week to members incapacitated for work for the first 
six months of incapacity, falling to half that amount thereafter. After a year, 
the weekly benefit fell further still, to two shillings, ‘so long as such a person be 
unable to resume work’.!” 

Mirroring friendly societies, trade union funds also often imposed moral 
clauses on their members that aimed to uphold the ideal of the careful, respon- 
sible worker. In Scotland, the Larkhall Miners’ Mutual Protection, Accident 
and Funeral Association, founded in 1874, for example, emphasised ‘mutual 
support’, including making provision for ‘members when disabled by accident 
in following their employment’, but fined men who were found drunk at work 
or were deemed ‘guilty of any grossly culpable act while on duty’. Worse still, 
offenders could lose their right to benefits for up to three months, depending 
on the will of the association’s Board of Management.'* Members who endan- 
gered their workmates, or were injured through their own irresponsibility, 
then, were stigmatised. As mine workings became more extensive, it became 
increasingly difficult for workers to monitor their colleagues’ behaviour, and 
therefore such rules were intended to foster self-regulation in the interest of 
collective safety. Organised labour demanded a disciplined workforce.’ 

Aside from providing their own support for sick or impaired members, 
unions pressed for better provision for the injured from employers. As we 
have seen, Durham and Northumberland miners injured at work were cus- 
tomarily paid allowances of ‘smart money’ by their employers during periods 
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of incapacity. Workers and mine owners frequently disagreed on the basis 
and extent of such incapacity benefits and disputes over smart money were 
common. Miners preferred to see sick pay as their right, regarding it as part of 
their remuneration package for the dangerous work they did. Mine owners, 
in contrast, tended to view smart money as a ‘gratuity’, a generous gesture of 
goodwill towards employees that could be withdrawn whenever they chose.” 
Such differences of opinion were usually expressed most dramatically and 
vociferously during strikes. As early as 1793, striking mineworkers at Hartley 
Colliery, Northumberland, included in their list of demands a call for five 
shillings a week for injured pitmen. The strikers claimed this would bring the 
pit into line with the provisions made for injured miners at other collieries in 
the region.”! 

Despite such early efforts, north-east England miners’ entitlement to smart 
money remained very uncertain well into the next century.” In 1825, pitmen 
from Thomas Hepburn’s newly founded United Association of Colliers com- 
plained ‘of having no “smart money” or weekly allowance, made to us, when 
we have been lamed in following the work of our employer’. Even at pits 
where owners routinely paid such allowances, there were frequent disagree- 
ments about the amount of smart money on offer. During the great strike 
of 1844, disgruntled colliers in Northumberland and Durham, for instance, 
included a doubling of smart money from five to ten shillings a week among 
the list of demands they presented to mine owners.”* 

While financial mitigation of the effects of injury was a priority for many 
pitmen, the improvement of mine safety also played a significant role in the 
industrial politics of mining in the nineteenth century. Indeed, the two issues 
were often intimately linked in the minds of miners. When striking colliers 
in north-east England demanded more smart money in 1844, they publicly 
reasoned this would ‘cause greater care to be taken of [their] lives and limbs’. 
For these pitmen, sick pay was not simply a matter of financial support during 
incapacity; it was also seen as a spur to mine owners to improve colliery safety. 
Miners hoped that by increasing the financial burden accidents placed on 
owners, an increase in smart money allowances would incentivise mining com- 
panies to invest in accident prevention measures, such as better ventilation.” 

Indeed, worries about poor ventilation were a frequent theme in mining 
union complaints about working conditions at British collieries throughout 
the nineteenth century. When Hepburn’s union stated the ‘various grievances 
of the pitmen of the Tyne and Wear’ in 1825, it not only called for smart 
money; it also highlighted the dangers of bad ventilation to the lives and 
health of miners.”° As English colliers commonly complained of the ‘perni- 
cious’ health effects of work in poorly ventilated mines, so too did colliers in 
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other parts of Britain.” According to Mines Inspector Tremenheere, ‘[t]he 
injurious effect of badly ventilated pits upon the health of the people working 
in them was one of the prominent subjects of complaint put forward by the 
delegates of the Miners’ Union in Scotland in 1844.8 Miners’ demands for 
improved health and safety measures were especially loud following major 
mining disasters. Within a few months of the Hartley Colliery catastrophe in 
which more than 200 people died, mostly from suffocation after being trapped 
underground due to the mine’s single shaft being blocked by fallen machinery, 
a petition signed by 17,000 miners was presented to Parliament urging better 
government regulation of mining safety.” 

Such campaigns were an increasingly significant and frequently successful 
component of organised labour’s struggle for better colliery safety from the 
1840s. Coalminers were among the first Victorian workers to demand state 
intervention in their industry.°*° After the enactment of the Mines and Collieries 
Act of 1842, miners’ leaders came to realise that government could, if handled 
carefully, be a useful ally in industrial politics and an effective protector of 
workers’ health and safety. This realisation was particularly influential in the 
wake of the crushing defeat of pitmen in the great strike of 1844, when miners 
were forced to rethink their strategy for bringing about change. Following the 
strike, miners began to turn more to the state for help, petitioning lawmakers 
directly rather than simply battling coal owners and their entrenched interests 
in the coalfields. The passage of the 1850 Mines Inspection Act owed much 
to this new approach, as pitmen — through the Miners’ Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland — lobbied Parliament, assisted by allies such as radical MP 
Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, to great effect.*! 

As their petition after the Hartley disaster of 1862 indicates, miners com- 
monly pointed to shocking colliery accidents in the sector to put pressure 
on legislators to do something to protect them.* These had the power to 
provoke public sympathy and were widely reported in the press. Yet alongside 
disturbing tales of underground deaths, unions’ growing interest in influenc- 
ing industrial politics through appeals to the state meant images of industrial 
disease and deformity highlighted by government investigations of mine work 
were also powerful rhetorical tools. At the start of the great strike of 1844, 
speakers at a mass meeting held near Gateshead used imagery reminiscent of 
the 1842 Children’s Employment Commission Report when they highlighted 
the ways in which miners’ bodies had been worn down by ‘toil’ or hurried into 
‘premature old age’ to support the justice of their cause.** Such imagery was 
taken up by critics of industrial capitalism more generally. In his Condition of 
the Working Class in England of the same year, Friedrich Engels actually cited 
the work of the Children’s Employment Commission directly to document 
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the ‘[d]istortions’, ‘deformities’ and ‘malformations’ suffered by mineworkers 
because of their work in the coal industry. In his view, the damaged bodies of 
miners were visual evidence of the ‘shameless oppression of the “coal kings” 
and proof of the evils of the emerging industrial system.** 

As Engels’ and striking miners’ rhetorical use of the figure of the disabled 
miner in 1844 suggests, such imagery was also used to garner support for 
causes beyond health and safety and provision for disabled workers. By the 
early 1860s, aided by pro-labour newspapers, such as John Towers’ British 
Miner (which made a point of documenting every fatal mining accident), it 
became commonplace for miners and others to list ‘lack of protection for 
our lives and limbs’ alongside other grievances ranging from the truck system 
to disputes over the weighing of coals.’ Many correspondents to these 
newspapers argued that trade union combination was the only defence against 
the ‘appalling amount of physical suffering’ experienced by men who were 
‘slaughtered at the rate of 1000 a year [and] endure the pauperism resulting 
from 10,000 permanent disablements’ caused by mine work.*° In an address to 
the miners of Staffordshire in May 1863, James Moon similarly cited examples 
of loss of life and ‘fractured limbs and mutilated bodies’ that left families 
without breadwinners and dependent on ‘the pittance of the benevolent’ or 
the Poor Law. He called for his fellow miners to ‘come forward like men, and 
join in the association for the better protection of the health and lives of the 
working miners of Staffordshire’. The miners, Moon argued, were ‘freeborn 
sons of Britain’ and should not allow themselves to be treated like the ‘serfs 
of Russia’. For Moon, union membership was a means of restoring manhood 
against miserable dependency.*’ In spite of evidence that many injured miners 
found work in the industry, supporters of combination frequently represented 
disability through the lens of ‘suffering’, as something that would lead inevita- 
bly to impoverishment and devaluation. Unionisation campaigns commonly 
played on fear of impairment to drum up support. In this context, as Rose has 
argued, the rhetoric of workplace disability served as a ‘narrative prosthesis’ — a 
crutch to support calls for political mobilisation on a range of occupational 
grievances.’ While these representations employed death, disease and dis- 
ability to critique rapacious industrial capitalism, they had little to say about 
the day-to-day lives of disabled coalminers. 

As important as unions were in harnessing and shaping nineteenth-century 
mineworkers’ fears and responses to industrial disability, they are not the 
whole story. The presence and impact of unions in the coalfields at this time 
ebbed and flowed and were never uniform. In the first half of the century, pits 
in the north-east of England tended to be the hotbeds of mining unionism 
while miners in Scotland and especially south Wales were generally slower 
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to organise. In 1844, two-thirds of the 32,000 members of the Miners’ 
Association came from north-east England, while most of the remainder 
came from Lancashire and Yorkshire.? As late as the mid-1860s, only a third 
of workers in British coalmining were unionised, and most of these were 
hewers.*° By 1900, despite an impressive upsurge in membership, union 
density in the industry was still only around three-fifths (59.5 per cent) of 
the total workforce.’ Despite their prominence in the historiography of coal- 
mining, then, unions were not always the conduit through which industrial 
politics played out in the sector.” 

Many miners acted independently on matters of health and safety, making 
decisions on their own or with their immediate work group colleagues about 
how best to protect their lives and bodies. At times, this meant they were 
prepared to defy colliery management and even the law. In October 1867 
the Colliery Guardian reported the case of John Macmillan, a Durham mine- 
worker prosecuted for breach of contract. Macmillan left his place of work at 
Washington Colliery without the consent of his employers. When asked to 
explain his actions in court, Macmillan ‘complained that the atmosphere of 
the pit was so hot that his eyesight and head had been greatly affected, the 
giddiness resulting disabling him from performing his work’. When asked if 
he was willing to return to work, Macmillan stood by his original decision, 
insinuating that ‘he had a wife and four children to consider’. Macmillan, then, 
seems to have made his unilateral decision to leave his station out of fear for his 
health and physical ability to support his family. The price he paid, moreover, 
suggests his worries were genuine and deep-rooted. For his intransigence, 
Macmillan was ‘sent to prison for one month with hard labour’.*? Macmillan 
was certainly not alone in this regard. Edward Rymer, as we saw in Chapter 1, 
was also imprisoned for breaking his bond of employment after leaving a pit he 
saw as injurious to his health. 

Unionised miners who fell foul of the law or tried to use it to mitigate 
the financial effects of impairment could not always rely on the support of 
their unions. Despite their rhetorical concern about disabled workers, labour 
leaders did not view all injured miners with sympathy. Giving evidence before 
a parliamentary committee on employers’ liability for workplace injuries in 
April 1877, Benjamin Pickard, the secretary of the West Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association, referred to the case of a mineworker burnt while working under- 
ground. The injured man had sought union assistance to sue his employer 
for compensation, but was refused because he had entered his place without 
clearance from his manager, as required by mine rules. In the eyes of Pickard 
and the union, this made the injured miner responsible for his own injuries, 
not his employer.“ Reactions like this again illustrate how notions of who was 
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to blame for industrial disability could have a profound effect on the experi- 
ences of injured workers. As in the rules they wrote for union accident funds, 
labour leaders often displayed a moralistic attitude in their day-to-day dealings 
with injured miners. Mineworkers deemed culpable for their own injuries 
because of reckless behaviour were cast off. Rather than being seen as victims 
of industrial capitalism whose disabilities called for solidarity and collective 
action, they were viewed instead as individuals whose behaviour acted as a 
warning to others. Like the disabled nineteenth-century American railroad 
workers studied by John Williams-Searle, such men ‘tested [the] boundaries 
of brotherhood’ among miners. Unions, then, were not always useful, 
supportive or even sympathetic allies in the industrial politics of disability. 
Sometimes they were as recalcitrant and obstructive as the most difficult and 
uncaring employers. 


Industrial conflict as a cause of disability 


As the examples of labour unrest referred to above suggest, the British 
coal industry has a long history of fractious industrial relations. During 
the nineteenth century, most decades were marked by at least one serious 
and protracted dispute between mineworkers and employers. Strikes were 
common throughout the coalfields, major ones occurring, for example, at pits 
in north-east England, Scotland and south Wales in 1810, 1831-32, 1844, 
1856 and 1871.*° Such disputes left their mark on the disability histories of 
British coalmining communities. On a somatic level, they often helped create 
impairment. As Rose notes, industrial disputes through the ages have fre- 
quently turned violent, leaving many workers seriously injured.*” The same is 
true for the British coal industry in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.* 
Accounts of strikes and protests from the period are littered with references to 
violent and injurious incidents. In March 1789, Thomas Barnes, an ‘agent for 
Walker Colliery’ in Northumberland was set upon by protesting pitmen who 
‘beat him’ so badly that he was ‘disable[d] ... from working for some time’. 
Managers were not the only ones hurt in violent incidents like this. Workmen 
were also injured in heated industrial disputes such as the one at Ayrshire 
pits in 1842. Striking colliers there, according to a report in The Times, took 
umbrage to imported labour brought in to keep the mines open. Among those 
caught up in the tumult, were ‘two men who had lately come to reside’ in the 
area, presumably to work in a local colliery. One afternoon, on their way home 
after work, the two men were attacked ‘by an incensed mob, who threw stones 
at them and seriously injured their persons’.*° Inhabitants of mining districts 
from all social classes frequently fell victim to similar acts of violence.*! 
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Mineworkers with pre-existing physical impairments were not automatically 
insulated from workplace violence. In February 1832, collier David Edwards 
went to work in a coal pit attached to an ironworks at Blaina, south Wales. 
Many workers there were engaged in a dispute with their employer and were 
effectively on strike. Regarded as a blackleg, Edwards soon came to the atten- 
tion of the notorious “Scotch Cattle’ - groups of Welsh miners who terrorised 
fellow workers that refused to take part in collective action — and received a 
beating for his troubles. When he gave evidence about his experiences in front 
of a local magistrate, Edwards declared that around the time of the attack he 
was ‘lame and not able to walk as fast’ as other workmen. Although having a 
mobility impairment did not ultimately save Edwards from violence, it may 
have stopped the attack from becoming more serious, as during the assault 
one member of the gang urged restraint on the others, saying Edwards ‘was 
not guilty to be punished’. The court records remain unclear on this point, 
however, and it may be that the Cattle’s leniency towards Edwards was more 
to do with fact that he had decided to stop work before the attack than his ‘dis- 
ability’.s Whatever the case, it is clear that injured miners like Edwards could 
be hurt in industrial unrest just as other workers were. The passions aroused 
during heated disputes meant no one was completely immune from physical 
attack, not even people who in other contexts might expect to be treated with 
sympathy and kindness. 

Disabled mineworkers were not only the victims of violence; sometimes 
they were involved in meting it out to others — and to great effect. In his 
memoir of his life as a mineworker, self-declared ‘half-blind’ and ‘cripple’ 
Edward Rymer recalled a physical altercation he had with one of his supervi- 
sors during a pay dispute in 1859. According to Rymer, his superior became 
aggressive and ‘tried to force me out of the pit by an assault’. Rymer did not 
submit passively but ‘retaliated’ and a ‘scuffle’ ensued in which his surprised 
manager came off worse (in Rymer’s reckoning, at least).5* Incidents such as 
these are a powerful reminder of the agency of disabled workers in industrialis- 
ing Britain. Despite popular accounts of the Industrial Revolution, in which 
disabled people tend to feature as the passive victims of disruptive economic 
forces, this example suggests that not all workers with impairments were 
willing to be, quite literally, pushed from the workplace without a fight. 

Some nineteenth-century Britons thought industrial disputes weakened 
the bodies of mineworkers in less direct ways. A witness to the great pitmen’s 
strike of 1844 in north-east England claimed that many strikers ‘so much 
reduced themselves by low living, that they were good for nothing for weeks 
after they started [work] again’. Inspector Tremenheere concurred with this 
view when he also reflected on the effects of the strike on the bodies of miners, 
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noting that ‘it was a long time before they recovered their former strength’.** 
Nearly three decades later, the secretary of a Welsh coal owners’ association, 
Alexander Dalziel, made similar remarks in his observations on the south 
Wales’ miners’ strike of 1871. The ‘diminution of the physical power of the 
workmen’ caused by the dispute, Dalziel wrote, was so serious that it took 
two months after their return to work ‘before they could be said to have been 
restored to good working condition’.*° Late Victorian newspaper accounts of 
strikes sometimes depicted miners and their families as being so weak with 
hunger that they could not walk.*° Moreover, in an industry where the ‘season- 
ing’ of workers’ bodies was important to making them strong and flexible 
enough to cope with the rigours of underground labour, absence from work, 
whether voluntary or enforced, could result in reduced somatic capabilities. 
In the view of many mine owners, managers and inspectors, the weakened 
physical capacities of mineworkers brought on by their idleness and abstemi- 
ous living during strikes meant that prolonged industrial action was a cause of 
‘disability’ (albeit temporarily) in its own right. 

Strikes were also thought to increase the occupational risks to which miners 
were exposed on their return to work. In April 1827, British newspapers 
reported the deaths of at least five Scottish colliers when they inhaled noxious 
‘choke damp’ following the reopening of a pit after a recent strike. The reports 
implied that the fatalities were a tragic consequence of the dispute because 
the cessation of mining operations during the strike had allowed deadly gases 
to build up through a lack of ventilation.°’ The importation of blackleg labour 
to break strikes also aroused the suspicion of former strikers, who claimed it 
compromised their safety. In the aftermath of the Haswell Colliery disaster of 
September 1844, old hands employed before the strike of that year complained 
that the ‘strange men’ brought in from outside local pit villages to end the 
dispute might be to blame for the calamity. Their inexperience of conditions 
in the coalfield, so the argument went, meant they were incapable of spotting 
the tell-tale signs of underground dangers. This made them a liability not only 
to themselves, but also to the safety of other mineworkers.** Such claims were 
common, though it is difficult to gauge their veracity given the acrimonious 
post-strike contexts in which they were often made. Yet, as Robert Colls points 
out, the ‘disastrous aftermath’ of the strikes in north-east England of 1831-32 
and 1844 ‘offers some support for the “true-bred” pitmen’s claims’. In the six 
months from May to November 1832, for example, four ‘major explosions’ 
occurred in the region.°? 
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Disabled people and industrial conflict 


Industrial disputes may have caused injuries, but what happened to people 
who already had impairments during such tumultuous times? The experiences 
of disabled people in coalfield communities during periods of industrial unrest 
were mixed. In some cases, intense conflict may have presented disabled 
mineworkers with better work opportunities; in others it resulted in increased 
hardships. For the courageous or desperate miner willing to work as a hated 
blackleg, strike-breaking could be a profitable, if risky, business. Accounts of 
nineteenth-century miners’ strikes make clear that many mineworkers were 
indeed prepared to take such risks. Blackleg labour helped break numerous 
strikes, much to the chagrin of unionised workers. 

Miners with impairments were among those who took advantage of the 
opportunities for work afforded by strikes. Recall, for instance, the example of 
‘lame’ collier David Edwards cited previously who went to work in the 1830s 
at a mine in Blaina despite workers there being on strike. Judging from his 
testimony about his encounter with the ‘Scotch Cattle’, it seems Edwards had 
been looking for work in the area unsuccessfully for some time before he took 
up employment at the pit.°! If Edwards’ mobility impairment undermined his 
job prospects at collieries with relatively harmonious industrial relations, in 
the context of the dispute at Blaina it seems to have presented no major barrier 
to his participation in the mining workforce. Edwards was certainly not alone; 
other ‘disabled’ mineworkers also crossed picket lines to take up work during 
strikes. In his account of the 1844 strike in Northumberland and Durham 
through which he had lived, historian Richard Fynes recorded a fatal accident 
involving a visually impaired Welsh collier known as ‘Blind Davy’, who died 
after falling down a mineshaft. As one of the blacklegs brought in to break the 
strike, Davy’s death was apparently little mourned by fellow workers, with 
one ‘old furnaceman’ remarking that the dead man was ‘only a Welshman ... 
we[1]I out of the way’. Despite the opprobrium blacklegs attracted, for many 
miners with impairments, like those without, the opportunity to make money 
as strike-breakers was just too enticing to shun. Moreover, although hated 
by striking miners, men like Edwards and ‘Blind Davy’ were probably quite 
attractive to employers determined to defeat unionism. Both men may have 
had impairments, but they also seem to have been workers with prior experi- 
ence of mine work. During a strike, such experience was often at a premium as 
labourers with any kind of familiarity with mining could be very hard to find. 
Recalling the strike of 1844 in north-east England, coal viewer Ralph Elliott 
reported that the inexperienced Irish labourers imported to break the strike 
‘were so awkward at the work’ that ‘they could scarcely earn what their food 
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cost us’. The economics of strikes, then, may have improved the position of 
disabled miners in the labour market and allowed them to command better 
wages than they could in less turbulent circumstances. 

Strikes were not the only form of industrial action practised by minework- 
ers. Other less extreme and disruptive methods were used to influence the 
terms of work at nineteenth-century collieries. A common tactic employed 
by colliers, especially in Scotland and north-east England, was the restriction 
of output. By limiting production, mining unions aimed to manipulate the 
price of coal, and hence miners’ wages, while simultaneously maximising the 
number of their members in work.** As Victorian commentators remarked, 
this policy had a levelling effect in that it allowed less productive miners to earn 
the same as the most productive. This is because it forced miners capable of 
producing more than the set limit to work below full capacity, while ensuring 
good wages for those who struggled to reach higher production quotas (due 
to the inflated piece-work rates the policy encouraged). Writing in the 1840s, 
Mines Inspector Tremenheere outlined the policy of restriction then practiced 
by Scottish colliers and commented on its effects. It was based, he claimed, ‘on 
the irrational principle of allowing no one man to do more work than another; 
of forcing an unnatural equality of earnings on the young and the old, the 
strong and the weak, the industrious and the idle’.°° Despite Tremenheere’s 
disapproving tone, his observation clearly suggests the potential benefits of 
restriction for ‘disabled’ miners. Where restriction of output was in force, 
noted an official from Clyde Iron Works in 1845, older ‘failing men’ who 
normally relied on the assistance of their sons and others could produce as 
much coal as others of greater strength. A decade later, a ‘gentleman of long 
experience’ in the Scottish coalfield similarly affirmed that where restriction 
was practiced ‘infirm old men’ were able to earn the same pay as much stronger 
young colliers.% 

Restriction was favourable for disabled miners in other ways too. As Colls 
has noted, union limits on output also facilitated ‘the “carrying” of men who 
needed help’.” In other words, because some miners worked below full 
capacity, there were workers underground with spare time and energy on their 
hands to help less able colleagues. Restriction, then, mirrored the ‘protective 
mutuality’ practised by other workers in industrialising Britain. Recognising 
that restriction potentially helped miners with impairments make a living 
from mining also illuminates how industrial politics could shape the ‘somatic 
flexibility’ available to them discussed in Chapter 1. For many miners, their 
ability to work in mining was often just as much about the political conditions 
at their pits as it was about the state of the economy or their physical capacity 
for hard labour. 
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On the whole, despite the advantages some disabled mineworkers enjoyed 
during periods of industrial conflict, protracted disputes between mine owners 
and their employees tended to cause severe hardships for mining families. 
Such hardships often affected disabled people particularly badly. In matters 
of industrial politics, courts commonly upheld the interests of mine owners 
and their representatives at the expense of workers. As we have seen, judges 
frequently imprisoned miners for defying employers and Edward Rymer’s 
experiences indicate that men with impairments also shared this fate. Yet the 
courts were not the only state institutions used to discipline insubordinate 
or troublesome mineworkers. Sometimes the Poor Law was also utilised 
as a weapon in industrial disputes, and poor relief withheld from striking 
miners.© While local welfare officials had a legal duty to relieve destitution, 
the Vagrancy Act of 1824 allowed for the punishment or denial of relief 
for those who refused work they were capable of performing. This made it 
legally permissible for Poor Law officers to deny public welfare to strikers or 
workers who refused to participate in strike-breaking. For example, in 1875 
the Merthyr Tydfil Board of Guardians turned down an application for relief 
from a number of colliers from the Plymouth and Cyfarthfa works because the 
applicants would not accept work at a nearby colliery at Dowlais. The reason 
for the men’s refusal was that work there had already been ‘refused by the 
Dowlais Colliers’, who were in dispute with their employer, and they did not 
want to undermine the cause of their fellow miners.’”” Mineworker solidarity 
was clearly something Merthyr Tydfil welfare officers did not want to be seen 
supporting. 

Examples like this reveal the politicised nature of welfare provision in 
Britain’s coalfields. As Jamie Bronstein has observed, industrial paternalism 
in nineteenth-century Britain was based on the expectation that workers in 
need of medical care or financial support showed deference and gratitude to 
their benefactors and social betters.”! By resisting the will of their employers, 
strikers were the antithesis of the ‘good’ workers worthy of kindness and 
compassion mine owners sought to cultivate. Consequently, miners in dispute 
with their employers were more likely to be regarded as enemies to be crushed 
than people who ‘deserved’ help. As the preceding chapters have shown, it is 
inaccurate to automatically equate disability with dependency. Nevertheless, 
physical impairment did cause financial difficulties for many mining families 
and these could be ruthlessly exploited by mine owners who sought to defeat 
unionism. 

Determined mine owners frequently stopped sickness benefits, or smart 
money payments to injured workers when they were in dispute with their 
employees. Such was the case with Thomas Lawton, a seventeen-year-old 
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who had been badly burnt in a mine explosion in south Durham. Because of 
his injuries, Lawton had been unable to work for half a year and had received 
smart money during his period of incapacity. When his pit community got 
caught up in the industrial turmoil sweeping the region in 1831, however, his 
previously benevolent employer had a change of heart and stopped payments. 
Although Lawton had been off work and could not, therefore, practically go 
on strike, the fact that his fellow workers chose to do so was enough for his 
employer.” 

As this case shows, mine owners were often prepared to use any means 
available to destroy the morale of mining communities during strikes. The 
vindictiveness some owners and their managers showed towards those with 
the temerity to challenge them frequently impacted on disabled people. In 
1853, Edward Richardson was one of several men at Seaton Delaval Colliery 
who lost their jobs for striking. Perhaps wishing to make a special example 
of Richardson, who had been a union agitator during the 1844 strike, the 
colliery agent chose to punish the dismissed worker’s family further by 
withdrawing the smart money paid to Richardson’s son, Matthew, a hewer 
at the colliery who had been injured in an accident some months before. 
When Richardson went with Matthew, ‘who was then walking on crutches’ 
to ask ‘what he intended to do with his son who was disabled from work’, the 
agent replied ‘we have nothing to do with you or your son, you have brought 
it all on yourself, you might have been in a better situation than you are, had 
you looked towards your own interests’. In north-east England, owners 
continued to use smart money as a weapon in industrial conflict like this into 
the 1880s and beyond.”* 

While striking mineworkers did not use disabled people as pawns in their 
industrial disputes in quite the same way as some employers did, their actions 
could undermine the well-being of injured colleagues on occasions. In the heat 
of battle with intransigent and ruthless mine owners, labour leaders were often 
willing to sacrifice the welfare of disabled people to achieve victory. It was 
not uncommon, for instance, for cash-strapped unions to suspend or reduce 
sickness benefits to facilitate the continued support of striking miners.” Some 
friendly societies might similarly come under financial pressure during indus- 
trial unrest. In the first half of the nineteenth century, the distinction between 
trade unions and friendly societies was not always clear-cut. During industrial 
disputes mine owners and their supporters, like the pseudonymous writer 
“Scrutator’, commonly complained that friendly societies were really unions in 
disguise, used to promote collective action. In a pamphlet published in 1832, 
Scrutator reflected on the miners’ strike of the previous year and argued that 
a friendly society supposedly set up for the ‘relief of the sick or the support of 
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the aged’ had actually been used to fund strikers in what he contemptuously 
termed their ‘unmanly slothfulness’.”° 

Despite the partisan nature of his comments, Scrutator had a point. Striking 
miners did sometimes utilise friendly society funds to support themselves, 
especially during lengthy disputes such as the strikes in north-east England of 
1831 and 1844. According to a report by the Inspector of Mines, after exhaust- 
ing their own resources, including selling or pawning personal belongings, 
strikers in 1844 were reduced to such a desperate state that they broke up their 
‘benefit clubs’ and used the funds for their immediate support. This obviously 
had a very serious impact on the sick and injured miners who relied on club 
benefits to maintain themselves and their families. As the inspector realised, 
moreover, this was not a short-term problem. It would take years before the 
friendly societies involved replenished their funds to pre-strike levels, if ever.’” 
As prospective members with pre-existing medical conditions were usually 
barred from joining friendly societies, this situation was a major blow to many 
people with impairments in the coalfield who had depended on assistance 
from these clubs. Unless the societies resumed business and accumulated 
sufficient funds again, they were unlikely to ever receive cover under similar 
schemes in the future. 

Friendly societies were also used by mine owners as a vehicle for achieving 
supremacy in industrial politics. Govan Colliery Friendly and Free Labour 
Society, instituted in 1826 on the insistence of the colliery’s proprietor, iron- 
master William Dixon, was regularly held up as a model for promoting an obe- 
dient mining workforce. Dixon had recently defeated a strike by mineworkers 
and was determined to eliminate any prospect of future disruptions at his 
colliery. After 1826, all workmen employed at his pit were required to join the 
new society. As its name made clear, the society was for the benefit of free (as 
opposed to unionised) labour only. In line with other mine owner-encouraged 
pit clubs of the time, such as Hetton Colliery Agents and Workmen’s Friendly 
Society, the Govan Society expressly prohibited trade union members from 
joining. By barring unionists from the society while simultaneously making 
membership of the scheme a condition of employment, Dixon created a 
significant barrier to the establishment of an effective union at his colliery. For 
those who joined the society, moreover, any suspicion that they were even a 
little involved in union activism risked jeopardising their access to sickness 
and injury benefits in the event of incapacity. In return for their loyalty to their 
employer, members were offered security against strikes as well as sickness, 
with the society guaranteeing payment of benefits to members unable to work 
due to intimidation.”® 

During his battle with striking miners in 1825-26, out of which his plans for 
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a Free Labour Society grew, Dixon employed a dual strategy to achieve victory. 
As other British colliery owners did repeatedly throughout the nineteenth 
century, Dixon employed blackleg labour to break the strike and evicted strik- 
ing miners from company-owned housing. Evictions freed up accommodation 
to house imported strike breakers and aimed to undermine the resolve of 
employees who refused to return to work.” This tactic was particularly used 
by employers during miners’ strikes in Scotland and north-east England, 
where colliery-provided housing was more prevalent than in south Wales.*” 
Many mine owners were prepared to do whatever it took to forge a docile and 
obedient labour force — even if that meant throwing vulnerable people out of 
their homes. Recounting employer tactics during the strike of 1844 in north- 
east England, Fynes wrote that ‘[w]holesale turning to the door commenced 
in almost every colliery village; pregnant women, bedridden men, and even 
innocent children in the cradle were ruthlessly and remorselessly turned out.’ 
In his view, the eviction of ‘the aged, the sick, and the feeble women from 
the homes of their childhood’ was part of a deliberate strategy by employers 
to provoke striking miners to ‘break the peace’ so that the full force of the 
law could be brought down upon them. Among those evicted at Pelton Fell 
were an ‘old blind woman, 88 years of age, who was left exposed to the cold 
and rain’, while at another colliery ‘a young man to whom a misfortune had 
happened was ruthlessly put to the doors’.*! 

Families turned out of their colliery-owned accommodation sometimes 
found shelter in the homes of friends, relatives or charitable neighbours. 
Such sources of assistance were inadequate to meet the needs of everyone 
evicted during particularly bitter and protracted disputes. During the dispute 
described by Fynes, many striking miners and their families were forced to 
camp by roadsides in makeshift shelters like the one pictured in the Illustrated 
London News in August 1844 (Figure 5).® The image of homeless strikers shiv- 
ering in encampments became one of the most powerful symbols of the 1844 
strike. ‘It is true that the masters had a right to do what they liked with their 
own,’ wrote Fynes, ‘but on the score of humanity and fellow-feeling they might 
have refrained from turning their old servants to the doors till they had new 
ones ready to occupy their places.’ Throughout Durham and Northumberland 
‘there were thousands of cottages tenantless, whilst their late inmates were 
camping in the open air, exposed to the inclemency of the weather’. It was, 
concluded Fynes, ‘a cruel and dastardly revenge’.®° 

The depiction in the Illustrated London News of a man sitting outside a 
makeshift shelter holding a crutch, used the figure of the disabled miner to 
stand for the sufferings of the evicted in general. For supporters of the strike 
such as Fynes, eviction of the ‘weak’, pregnant, sick and old broke a moral 
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Figure § ‘Pitmen Encamped’, Illustrated London News, 3 August 1844. Copyright Illustrated London News Ltd/Mary Evans. 
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contract that held that masters should behave with compassion towards the 
vulnerable in pit communities. Since employers had often demonstrated their 
paternalist care for their workers by allowing widows and injured mineworkers 
to stay in company housing after they had been injured, the depiction of a 
disabled miner turned out during the strike shows how easily such benevo- 
lence might be withdrawn. It was a tactic used again in later disputes. For 
example, in November 1865, an anonymous writer and possible participant in 
a long-running strike at Cramlington Colliery in Northumberland informed 
the Home Secretary that the families of striking miners, including those 
containing ‘the blind, the lamed, and the sick’, had been forced from their 
homes. Among those evicted, for example, was ‘one poor creature who was in 
the habit of taking fits’.** 

Highlighting the sufferings of disabled people during industrial conflicts 
was undoubtedly a powerful means of criticising the cruelty of employers 
and their supporters. In Fynes’ opinion, such behaviour was ‘unmanly’, went 
against the principles of Christian charity and was unpatriotic conduct from 
men ‘with British hearts beating in their bosoms’.** Published in 1873, Fynes’ 
account of the 1844 strikes echoed coverage of strikes in late nineteenth- 
century newspapers which used sensationalist images of suffering, particularly 
hungry wives and children, to evoke sympathy for the victims of industrial 
conflict. Stories of the ‘vulnerable’ members of coalfield communities receiv- 
ing equal ‘punishment’ to the men on strike, were clearly designed to have an 
emotional impact.®° 

Nevertheless, although there is evidence that disabled mineworkers may 
have fared especially badly during industrial disputes, such shared hardships 
may have allowed disabled miners to regard their ‘sufferings’ in a positive 
light. Although some may not have actually been working at the time strikes 
commenced, the extra difficulties they endured because of poor industrial 
relations may have allowed disabled miners to feel solidarity with their mining 
colleagues and part of the wider struggle in which their communities were 
engaged. The attitude of striking miners’ wives is suggestive in this regard. 
Although they themselves were not on strike, strikers’ wives were active 
participants in coalfield industrial disputes. In the early 1840s, an eyewitness 
to a strike of Staffordshire miners noted the great ‘distress’ they experienced 
and marvelled at the steadfastness of their wives in the face of such difficul- 
ties. “The women, particularly,’ he observed, ‘were exceedingly inveterate in 
urging their husbands to hold out, saying, that they would rather live on 
potatoes and salt than give in.’ Sacrifice and suffering enabled these women to 
show their commitment to the cause and membership of their working-class 
community. There is no reason to assume that the same did not hold true 
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for disabled people caught up in the communal hardships associated with 
industrial action.*’ Indeed, the ruthless and deliberate manner in which some 
mine owners targeted disabled people suggests employers certainly regarded 
them as aligned with defiant miners and therefore worthy of punishment. By 
sanctioning the breakup of benefit clubs during strikes, labour leaders similarly 
seem to have viewed sick and injured miners as participants in class struggle 
who were also expected to make personal sacrifices for the greater good. 
Whether or not they actively sought it, then, many disabled people in mining 
districts were undoubtedly united with mineworkers in a solidarity of suffering 
during industrial disputes that may have helped foster intense feelings of pride 
and belonging. 


Taking action: compensation and liability 


Sharing in the suffering of evicted strikers and providing moral support for 
those taking part in industrial action were indirect means by which those 
disabled from working could demonstrate solidarity with their non-disabled 
neighbours. By the 1870s a more direct form of action on the part of injured 
workers and their families — the right to seek compensation in cases where 
employer negligence may have caused disablement — became a topic of increas- 
ing debate. This culminated in the passage of the 1880 Employers’ Liability Act, 
which clarified the legal right to redress on the part of those who might suffer 
injury or disablement at work on account of their employers’ negligence. 

In the eighteenth century the families of those who lost their lives in 
workplace accidents could bring a lawsuit for forfeiture of property if it could 
be proved that the employer was negligent. The law was amended in 1846 to 
give dependents a financial claim in cases of accidental death where employer 
negligence could be proved. This was reinforced by the 1850 Mines Inspection 
Act, which (following provisions made in the 1844 Factory Act) opened up the 
possibility that fines imposed on coal owners under the law might be used to 
compensate the relatives of workers killed in fatal mining accidents.** For the 
most part, in spite of the large number of fatalities in mining, litigation proved 
too expensive for most miners to pursue against their much more powerful 
employers.® Furthermore, the doctrine of common employment that stipu- 
lated that no legal action could be brought if an injury or fatality was caused by 
a co-worker (a ‘fellow servant’) to the injured party, made actions difficult to 
bring. The definition of a ‘fellow servant’ was so loose that it left open the pos- 
sibility that defence lawyers might plausibly argue that managers were also in 
common employment with manual workers therefore undermining any claim 
for compensation workers and their families might bring.” 
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Although the 1850 Mines Inspection Act did not result in a large number 
of compensation claims, the law may have encouraged some miners and their 
representatives to push for similar legal rights to seek financial redress for 
workers injured at work as for those killed on the job. In 1854, for example, as 
the 1850 Act came up for renewal, the Northumberland and Durham Miners’ 
Association petitioned the Home Secretary to empower mines inspectors ‘to 
institute proceedings at Law to recover damages’ from mine owners for the 
“death or injury to any miner ... caused by the neglect of the owners or their 
agents’. In such cases, the association urged, any awarded damages ought 
to go ‘to the party injured’.*! Given the costs of litigation (estimated at a 
minimum of £30), the association proposed that the state should shoulder the 
financial burden, citing the fact that factory inspectors already had the power 
to bring legal actions on behalf of injured workers and their families.” While 
the miners’ calls were rejected on this occasion, further demands for more 
effective compensation legislation resurfaced in the aftermath of the shocking 
Hartley Colliery disaster of 1862.” 

Despite the considerable barriers, some injured mineworkers and their 
supporters did seek compensation from their employers through the courts. 
Bronstein, for example, cites the mid-nineteenth-century case of a Scottish 
collier boy who was awarded damages after his leg was amputated follow- 
ing an accident caused by his employer’s neglect of safety.* Successes like 
this, however, were quite rare. More typical of the experiences of disabled 
mineworkers before the courts was that of Ayrshire miner Thomas Mclachlan. 
In 1855 Mclachlan suffered a brain injury after a ‘fire lamp’ grate fell on him 
as he descended the pit. This had ‘rendered [him] incapable of supporting 
himself and his family’. Being ‘obliged to go on the parish’, Mclachlan sued the 
company that had employed him for £1000. The issue of liability hinged on 
whether the grate had been adequately secured, but in spite of the allegation 
that one of its four legs was ‘either broken off or loose’, the jury returned a 
verdict for the coal company after just ‘a few minutes deliberation’. The press 
report of this case referred to it as ‘another coal-pit accident action’, suggesting 
that, although their chances of success might be slim, other disabled miners 
around this time similarly had the courage to take on their employers in 
court.’ This was as true for other parts of Britain as it was for Scotland. 

In 1858 a mine sinker in north-west England named Griffiths won £100 
in compensation at the Liverpool Assizes after he was badly injured when 
a bucket fell down a mineshaft and hit him while he was working. The case, 
which again hinged on the argument that the ‘machinery was imperfect and 
insufficient’, received lengthy attention in the Colliery Guardian. This was 
sympathetic to mine owners and its coverage of the judgement suggested that 
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Griffiths’ victory posed a significant challenge to their usually successful efforts 
to avoid liability for workplace accidents. Believing the case set an important 
legal precedent, the Colliery Guardian urged its readers to learn lessons from 
the lawsuit. Employers ought to take the utmost care in ensuring that safety 
equipment was used and in good working order at their pits and that ‘all 
proper regulations’ were enforced. If they did not, there was a great danger that 
litigious miners and their unions might abuse the law ‘just as the law for the 
protection of railway passengers is often perverted into the means of extortion’ 
by people injured in railway accidents. The journal also restated the commonly 
held view that workmen were paid for the risk-taking their jobs entailed as well 
as the labour they performed. Given this, it implied, the relatively high wages 
mineworkers received were compensation enough for any injuries they might 
sustain at work. Furthermore, as ‘the great majority of colliery owners aid in 
providing their workmen with medical attendance and the means of subsist- 
ence when hurt under their employ’, why would injured miners need to seek 
damages — they were already adequately provided for by their employers. Or 
so the Colliery Guardian thought. 

Mineworkers like Griffiths clearly had a different opinion and in the second 
half of the nineteenth century increasing numbers of those hurt in mining 
accidents or their representatives began to seek legal redress — first in the 
courts and then through Parliament. When it reported the Griffiths case in 
April 1858, the Colliery Guardian observed that in ‘some districts working 
colliers are amazingly fond of law’. It was due to this fondness for legal action 
that the Colliery Guardian reasoned Griffiths’ example would embolden restive 
mineworkers to seek damages from their employers whenever someone 
was injured in a colliery accident.” Such fears were ultimately unfounded 
as Griffiths’ challenge to mine owners’ legal supremacy proved short lived. 
Within a few months of his victory, Griffiths’ employer’s legal team managed 
to get the initial ruling overturned at a retrial by successfully invoking the 
fellow-servant rule to argue that the colliery was not liable for his accident.’ 
Griffiths’ eventual defeat shows just how determined mine owners were to 
defend their advantageous position under the law and the superior resources 
they had at their disposal to do so. Against such opponents, miners faced an 
uphill struggle to secure recompense for injury. Yet, fight they did. 

As Bartrip and Burman have argued, by the 1870s it was becoming evident 
that state regulation of coal mines and other dangerous workplaces could only 
go so far in reducing the risk of death or disablement. Other methods were 
also needed to improve safety. Echoing the argument of English pitmen who 
called for substantial increases in smart money during the great strike of 1844, 
lawmakers came to see the threat of compensation as a way of incentivising 
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employers to take better care of their workers’ health and safety.?* This change 
in attitude was reflected in the provisions of the Coal Mines Act of 1872. This 
consolidated mining regulations into a single law and indicates the trajectory 
of health and safety legislation relating to the sector after 1850. By the early 
1870s, the principle that fines imposed on mine owners for breaching safety 
legislation could be used to compensate the relatives of those killed in mining 
accidents had expanded to include miners injured in the workplace — provided 
the accident was not the fault of the worker. To be sure, the 1872 Act did not 
give disabled mineworkers (or the relatives of those killed at work for that 
matter) an absolute right to compensation. Decisions regarding the use of 
fines for the benefit of accident victims or their families were left to the discre- 
tion of the Home Secretary.” But the law did signal that policymakers were 
becoming increasingly concerned about industrial injuries as well as fatalities. 
It also indicated that, by the latter part of the nineteenth century, the British 
state had developed a two-pronged approach towards mining accidents that 
incorporated prevention and compensation. Thus, the likelihood of accidents 
happening was to be reduced through improved safety measures and, when 
they did occur, those affected were to be adequately compensated. 

The growing pressure for legislation to clarify workers’ right to legal redress 
in the event of employer negligence in the 1870s owed much to the extension 
of the electoral franchise in 1867, which increased the electorate by around 
1.5 million people. It also reflected the growing confidence and ability of trade 
unions to speak with a united voice following the formation of the Trades 
Union Congress (TUC) in 1868.1 By 1880, mining unions had come to 
regard taking legal action on behalf of miners killed or hurt in accidents as 
part of their remit. For example, from 1870 the Durham Miners’ Association 
ruled that in every case where a managers’ negligence had caused the death 
of a member, the union should seek compensation through the courts.'°! The 
TUC discussed a compensation bill in 1874 and 1875 and, in 1876, Alexander 
MacDonald, the president of the Miners’ National Association and Liberal MP 
for Stafford, introduced a bill reflecting workers’ demands for compensation to 
Parliament.’ Following strong opposition from mine owners, the bill was 
withdrawn and the question of employers’ liability for accidents in the work- 
place referred to a select committee. But after the landslide Liberal victory in 
the 1880 general election, in which compensation had been an important 
issue, a bill was introduced that would become the Employers’ Liability Act 
of September 1880. The passage of this legislation has received considerable 
attention from scholars, and it is not the place of this chapter to re-tell this 
story.'°? However, the debates around compensation merit some discussion 
as they reveal contested responses to disabling injury. As people who profited 
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from a dangerous trade, most coal owners opposed any tightening of the law 
that might make them financially liable for accidents in the workplace. Yet 
the debate was more complex than a simple pitting of the interests of ‘capital’ 
against those of ‘labour’. Many workers shared employers’ fears that new 
legislation would cost livelihoods and undermine existing systems of support 
for sick and disabled miners. 

Those opposing legislation defended the principle of paternalist care that 
had provided support for injured miners for decades that, they argued, had 
fostered co-operation between masters and men. At the same time, they cast 
suspicion on those injured or disabled miners who might try to exploit any new 
law. Following a deputation of the Miners’ Association to the Home Secretary 
to support Macdonald’s first attempt to introduce a bill in 1876, the Liberal 
MP for South Durham, Joseph Pease, warned that legislation would ‘provoke 
a feeling of antagonism between employers and employed’, for it would often 
be impossible to determine who was to blame. Ignoring the fact that disputes 
over the provision of smart money and other benefits had at times themselves 
caused ‘antagonism between employers and employed’, Pease reasoned that 
‘Li]f the master was to be responsible for every crushed finger, or anything of 
that kind, the “smart money” which was a great object to the men, would be 
taken away, and they would lose the help which they otherwise got when they 
were out of work.’! A letter to the Colliery Guardian in 1878 warned that 
extending the law on compensation would merely amplify existing abuses 
of colliery sick funds as ‘many of the lazy class of men try their best to abuse 
[the system] by endeavouring to force the visiting officer to believe that the 
ailment they are suffering from was produced by an accident in the pit’, when 
on medical inspection it was proven to be the result of some ‘organic disease’. 
Sick funds, it argued, were policed by the men themselves, who had an interest 
in preventing fraud as it threatened the solvency of the schemes to which they 
contributed out of their own wages. However, if a ‘colliery proprietor’ became 
solely liable for an injury a workman received ‘all his fellow workmen would be 
only too willing to swear black was white in his favour’. 105 

Some politicians sympathetic to the coal trade sought to head off the 
Employers’ Liability Bill by proposing their own solutions. These sought 
to avoid the potential for antagonism between employers and workers by 
extending into law the principle of co-operation exemplified in the permanent 
relief fund movement and other voluntary schemes. For example, during a 
parliamentary debate in June 1878 reviewing mining legislation, Newcastle 
MP Joseph Cowen proposed the creation of a fund similar to the one 
established for keelmen working on the River Tyne in the eighteenth century. 
Financed by a tax on coal and compulsory contributions from colliers, this 
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fund would provide an income for disabled mineworkers unable to follow 
their occupations. Cowen pointed out that such a scheme would be in the 
public interest, as it would help reduce the poor rate. Glamorgan MP Hussey 
Vivian, a strong opponent of employers’ liability legislation, similarly urged the 
Home Secretary to consider establishing a fund ‘for the support of widows and 
children’ of those killed in mining accidents. Macdonald disagreed, however, 
arguing that the financial consequences of mining disasters for their victims 
ought to be ‘met by the providence of the people rather than by the funds of 
the State’. While he supported voluntary welfare schemes that encouraged 
miners to supply ‘the wants of their family by their own foresight and thrift’, 
Macdonald’s opposition to using state funds to provide support for the injured 
and their families was based on a belief that such measures would allow 
employers to shirk their responsibilities towards their workforce. In his view, 
only a compensation bill would force employers to take their duties to ensure 
workers’ safety seriously. !° 

Nevertheless, the potential costliness of compensation was a key issue 
for opponents of legislation. However much compensation was intended to 
reduce the costs of mining accidents to the public, some argued that it would 
inevitably place burdens on public finances since mine owners might face a 
glut of ruinous claims after large-scale disasters.!°’ Beyond this, employers and 
miners alike feared that an increase in lawsuits would cause bad blood that 
would sour industrial relations and halt the co-operation that had advanced 
as a result of initiatives such as the permanent relief fund movement. John 
Bryson, leader of the Northumberland Miners Association, told the crowd at 
the Northumberland Miners’ Picnic in 1880 that it was better for miners not to 
risk losing their hard-won benefits and to press for changes to safety at a local 
level rather than through Parliament. 

Speaking alongside Bryson at that gathering was former miner Thomas 
Burt, now a Liberal MP, who argued that schemes such as the permanent 
relief fund, though admirable, were merely voluntary. For Burt, compensation 
legislation would place financial protection for workers seriously injured in the 
workplace on a much surer footing.! Against the view of the disabled miner 
as fraudulent or responsible for his own injuries through carelessness stirred 
up by opponents of reform, trade union supporters of legislation spoke instead 
of the ‘great sacrifice of life and injury to limb’ caused by the ‘industrial work 
of the country’. Speaking at the Durham Miners’ Association’s annual Gala in 
1880, the association’s president, William Crawford, described this situation 
as a ‘standing disgrace to civilisation’.!!° 

Just as trade unionists and other labour advocates had done in earlier 
decades, those in favour of an Employers’ Liability Act used the familiar 
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trope of disability as honourable sacrifice to advance their cause. They argued 
that, like soldiers wounded in battle, disabled miners had similarly been hurt 
performing a valuable and essential public service for which they ought to 
receive recompense as a matter of right. Mining was so important to national 
prosperity that those injured at work in the sector through no fault of their 
own deserved the respect, gratitude and support of the nation. Above all 
else, reformists wanted to use the state to ensure that employers were held 
accountable for the diseases and injuries for which their industries were 
responsible. 

In theory at least, this is what the 1880 Employers’ Liability Act delivered. 
The new law made an employer responsible when a worker was injured as 
a result of faulty or unsafe machinery that he had provided, or as a result of 
orders he or his representatives had given.''! In practice, however, the Act’s 
provisions were limited. The burden of proof was on victims to show negli- 
gence, and compensation payments were only allowed to last for three years 
after an accident. Furthermore, many miners were encouraged to opt out of 
the provisions of the Act or join insurance schemes, in return for coal owners’ 
continued support of accident funds.!!” In December 1880, for example, two- 
thirds of the membership of the Lancashire and Cheshire Miners’ Permanent 
Relief Society voted in favour of coming to an agreement with employers not 
to pursue claims under the Employers’ Liability Act in return for an increase 
in ‘disablement’ pay from eight to ten shillings per week.!!° Indeed, as Bartrip 
and Burman have argued, many miners viewed the legislation as largely 
symbolic, a means of encouraging mine owners to commit to bettering safety 
rather than as a practical scheme to compensate disabled workers.'!* While 
the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 set a precedent for subsequent and 
more comprehensive compensation legislation in the immediate aftermath 
of its enactment, provisions for disabled miners still rested primarily on local, 
voluntary initiatives. 


Conclusion: a legacy of exclusion? 


Disability has rarely featured in histories of labour and industrial politics in 
nineteenth-century Britain. However, as this chapter has shown, the recogni- 
tion that mining produced injury on a significant scale became a powerful 
driver of industrial regulation at a national level and affected industrial 
relations within the coalfields. As the voices of labour became louder during 
the nineteenth century, the ‘sufferings’ of the disabled miner were used to 
hold employers to account for poor working conditions, push for legislative 
responses to improve health and safety, and to rally the labouring classes to 
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fight oppression. This rhetoric illustrates powerfully the place of disability in 
fostering working-class mutuality, reflected further in trade unions’ own efforts 
to establish sick funds to help their members in times of need. Unions, particu- 
larly in north-east England, played an important role in holding employers 
to account for the payment of paternalistic benefits to disabled minework- 
ers such as smart money. By the 1870s, a joint committee of the Durham 
Coal Owners’ Association and the Durham Miners’ Association was meeting 
regularly to discuss worker grievances, including disputed payments of smart 
money to the sick and injured.''S By the end of our period, unions were also 
helping miners and other workers seek redress in the form of compensation 
for accidents in the workplace. However, unions were not always friends of 
disabled mineworkers. Their vision of working-class mutuality was one based 
on disciplined co-operation, and their support for the injured depended on 
the causes of their impairment. Miners with injuries caused by their own folly 
or misconduct, or whose behaviour threatened the safety of their colleagues, 
found themselves ostracised. Furthermore, mineworkers with impairments 
who might seek to exploit opportunities for work during strikes could find 
themselves treated with the same vilification as other blacklegs. 

There can be no doubt that the susceptibility of coalminers to accidents at 
work was a far more pressing political matter by the end of our period than 
it had been in 1780. Over the course of the period the idea that workers in 
dangerous occupations willingly accepted the risks to their lives and limbs 
shifted, first in response to the employment of women and the very young 
(both of whom Victorians often regarded as less capable of making ‘rational’ 
decisions about risk by dint of their gender and age), and later as part of anew 
ideology of industrial efficiency that saw accidents as a threat to productivity. 
Although mining remained very dangerous, miners’ mortality rates fell in the 
fifty years following the establishment of the Mines Inspectorate from 16.0 per 
thousand in 1851 to 11.5 per thousand in 1900-02.!!° Better documentation 
of non-fatal as well as fatal accidents during this period was intended to force 
employers to confront their safety records, while attempts to tighten the law 
on employers’ liability aimed to deter poor safety practices as much as provide 
compensation for the injured. 

These measures were undoubtedly intended to benefit all coal workers and 
reduce occupational injury. Yet in the long run, these advancements in safety 
and support may have had consequences for the employment prospects of 
miners with impairments and chronic illness. In the first place, government 
health and safety initiatives undermined mineworkers’ independence to deter- 
mine their own ways of working. Policymakers realised that the creation of safe 
working conditions depended, to a large extent, on the regulation of labour. 
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By 1872 mine safety legislation placed a legal responsibility on owners to 
establish ‘special rules’ for their employees. These were supposed ‘to prevent 
dangerous accidents and to provide for the safety and proper discipline of the 
persons employed in or about’ their mines.'!” Managers and owners exploited 
legislators’ injunction to ensure the ‘proper discipline’ of workers to its fullest. 
From the mid-1850s onwards, special rules were increasingly used at collieries 
to curtail the autonomy of mineworkers, much to their annoyance. To ensure 
compliance, moreover, supervision of the workforce increased.'!* Such devel- 
opments, while pertaining to the safety of all mineworkers, helped to reduce 
‘somatic flexibility’ in mining and may have made it harder for some disabled 
miners to continue working. 

Second, the development of compensation, intended to provide financial 
support for injured workers, may have actually exacerbated the troubles 
of older and disabled miners by encouraging their exclusion from colliery 
work. At the end of the century, Edward Rymer predicted that compensa- 
tion laws for industrial workers were ‘likely to be made an excuse in many 
quarters for seriously interfering with the labour of aged miners ... because 
it is said or surmised that old men would be less able to avoid danger, and 
thus become more liable to accidents in mines’.'!? Although the 1880 
Employers’ Liability Act was limited in its scope and had little immediate 
effect (because mining employers frequently reached agreements with their 
workers to contract out of the legislation — especially in areas like south 
Wales where accident rates were high) it encouraged unions to push for 
further reform.’”° In 1897 the Workmen’s Compensation Act introduced 
no-fault compensation that applied to any accident in the workplace irre- 
spective of who was to blame. 

The 1897 Act opened up the prospect of compensation for more disabled 
workers than ever before. Fighting compensation claims became an increas- 
ingly important part of trade union business in the early twentieth century. 
But the expansion of compensation would affect disabled miners’ employment 
prospects in ways that seemed to confirm Rymer’s fears about exclusion. 
Insurance schemes set up after 1897 to cover employers for their potential 
losses in compensation claims, sometimes refused to cover disabled, older 
or generally weaker workers, which made employers less likely to take the 
‘risk’ of employing such personnel.'?! Ben Curtis and Steven Thompson have 
shown that very soon after the Workmen’s Compensation Act came into force 
in July 1898, coal owners in south Wales dismissed as many as 1,000 older 
mineworkers on the pretext that they were especially prone to accidents. 
While the scale of such dismissals was exceptional, and probably reflective of 
the sour industrial relations in the south Wales coalfield during the prolonged 
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strike of that year, similar occurrences happened elsewhere.'?” Witnesses to 
a Home Office Departmental Committee on the operation of Workmen’s 
Compensation in 1903 reported that ‘weak’, sick, old and maimed workers 
were widely regarded by both employers and workmen’s representatives as 
being more prone to accidents and slower to recover from them, making 
employers reluctant to hire them. The committee’s report, published in 1904, 
concluded that older men and partially disabled workers were finding it harder 
to find and retain employment as a result of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act.!? In the United States, where workmen’s compensation laws had been 
established in an overwhelming majority of states by the early 1920s, the 
expense of insuring aged and partially incapacitated workers led to significant 
discrimination against such people in employers’ hiring strategies, leading 
Rose to conclude that workmen’s compensation represented a formative 
moment in the exclusion of disabled people from the workforce. While policy 
changes were by no means the only exclusionary force acting against the 
employment prospects of impaired people, she argues, they played a major 
role in forcing their marginalisation in the labour market.!*4 

In early twentieth-century Britain, the question of whether compensa- 
tion law, and other measures intended to benefit workers, changed the 
employment prospects of partially disabled workers, was more contested. 
For all those who argued that the laws worked against the interests of older 
or disabled employees, there were others in the labour movement, such as 
MP Keir Hardie, who maintained that compensation had little impact and it 
was in fact changes in technology or productivity norms, including a powerful 
thetoric of worker efficiency, that served to exclude the less ‘able’. Lack of 
consensus on the issue made the TUC unwilling to push for greater protection 
for these workers against discrimination. Indeed, in the wake of workers’ 
compensation legislation, some mines continued to provide light work for 
injured miners, possibly in an effort to keep down compensation costs under 
the new laws. During the economic troubles of the inter-war period, however, 
such practices became harder to maintain.!”° Ultimately, if the Employers’ 
Liability Act and subsequent compensation legislation did not result in a 
wholesale displacement of disabled people from the world of work, these laws 
created a new rationale for disability discrimination that some employers 
found sufficiently persuasive to act upon. In an era of compensation, disabled 
workers faced renewed negative reflection on their capabilities, reliability and 
worth that saw them as posing a greater risk to their employers, their fellow 
workers and themselves. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Industrial Revolution produced injury, illness and disablement on a 
large scale and nowhere was this more visible than in coalmining. While the 
loss of lives in large-scale mining disasters is still commemorated today, and 
forms part of the cultural memory of coalmining in areas where pits have 
long since closed down, there are no memorials to the many thousands who 
were disabled in the industry.’ Yet the experiences of those whose bones 
were broken, whose bodies were crushed, ‘lamed’ or maimed, or who entered 
old age prematurely as a result of being ‘worn out’ by their labours or by the 
shortness of breath brought on by lung disease, matter just as much to mining’s 
history as those who lost their lives. Some were rendered incapable of work, 
either permanently or temporarily. Others ‘worked through’ chronic illness or 
impairment, or took up other roles within their communities. The incidence of 
injury and impairment in coalmining and other dangerous trades led to a range 
of medical, welfare and political responses, some of which have left a lasting 
legacy. These include the statutory regulation of workplace health and safety, 
the principle, albeit contested, that employers should bear some responsibility 
for accidents at work and the belief that the welfare needs of disabled people 
differ from those of the general poor and unemployed. 

Disability was essential to the Industrial Revolution, but historical experi- 
ences of disability are far more complex than previously argued. Historical 
materialist accounts have emphasised that the advent of industrial capitalism 
led to the marginalisation of disabled people as economically unproductive 
‘burdens’, whose inability to conform to more stringent productivity demands, 
work or time discipline meant that they could no longer compete in the work- 
place. Yet the coal industry during its period of rapid expansion between 1780 
and 1880 presents a more complicated picture. On the one hand, the idea 
that coalminers were a ‘picked’ body of workers probably meant that people 
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with certain congenital impairments or ‘weak’ constitutions had long been 
excluded from mine work, although such exclusion was never universal. On 
the other hand, if British coalminers were admired for their physical prowess, 
the acquired diseases and injuries associated with their toils meant that many 
experienced some degree of impairment. Our evidence shows that rather than 
leaving the world of work, these ‘disabled’ miners were expected to return 
to productive employment if capable of doing so. Such workers were valued 
for their skills and experience, even more so when labour was scarce, such as 
during strikes. For much of our period, elements of the ‘somatic flexibility’ 
believed to have enabled disabled people to remain economically productive 
in the ‘pre-industrial’ era remained intact. The practice of working in family 
groups relatively free from supervision, for instance, continued at many 
mines throughout the nineteenth century. Combined with customs such as 
piecework and worker-controlled restriction of output, such practices enabled 
some ‘disabled’ miners to remain active in the workforce. 

Despite labour historians’ acknowledgement that impairment has been a 
common consequence of work in the past, disabled people rarely appear as 
workers in the histories they have written.” This absence ‘naturalises’ the idea 
that disabled bodies are, to borrow Ava Baron’s phrase about the gender bias 
of labour history, ‘out of place’ in the world of work.’ If, on the one hand, the 
risks to health from accident or disease increased as a result of coalmining’s 
expansion, potentially leading to greater disablement, on the other hand 
workers with impairments also contributed to the expanding coal industry 
through their own labour. In this respect, disabled mineworkers helped make 
the Industrial Revolution. Some of this work was relatively low status and 
poorly remunerated. Putting adult men made ‘cripples’ in mine accidents 
to ‘boys’ work’ could be demeaning in an industry where the status of work 
related to hierarchies of age. However, we should not assume that the work 
done by ‘cripples’ was automatically devalued. Such work could still invoke 
feelings of pride or represent an important contribution to an individual or 
family’s efforts to ‘make ends meet’. As feminist historians have taught us, just 
as we should not dismiss or devalue women’s work in the past simply because 
it was considered ‘lowly’, neither should we do the same with the labour disa- 
bled people have performed.‘ Rather than judging disabled people’s relation- 
ship with work in the past simply in terms of their ‘inclusion’ or ‘exclusion’, we 
need to pay attention to the meanings and value of their work within particular 
occupational or familial contexts. 

Accounts of seriously injured miners returning to work are appealing 
because they show the economic productivity of disabled people in the past. 
Yet this does not mean collieries, or pit villages, were free of prejudice, or that it 
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was always easy for disabled mineworkers to return to work or make a living. A 
person’s experiences depended on many factors — from geological conditions 
and their own physical capacities and skills to the attitudes of employers and 
neighbours alike. In a society where moral assessments of causes of impair- 
ment were as important as its consequences in determining sympathy and 
support, responses to disablement could vary widely. Mining communities 
might come together to help disabled men find new employment, but could be 
hostile to strangers with impairments, particularly beggars. Similarly, unions 
might support disabled miners, but drew a line at helping those whose behav- 
iour had endangered themselves or their workmates.° 

Undoubtedly those who were reliant on poor relief, or payments from 
friendly societies, were at risk of impoverishment as these benefits were often 
far less than what they could earn, especially if they had previously been 
employed in lucrative jobs such as coal-cutting. In early nineteenth-century 
Scotland in particular, women’s employment as coal bearers had made an 
important contribution to the income of households where men were incapac- 
itated, and the banning of females from working underground in 1842 robbed 
these families of this source of support. Women’s unpaid work in supporting 
their husbands and sons by washing clothes, carrying water for baths and 
keeping house made an important — if seldom acknowledged - contribution 
to the domestic economy, and the loss of miners’ wives’ labour through 
incapacity could also place pressure on households. In communities where 
the productivity of the adult male breadwinner was considered particularly 
important — symbolically as well as economically — some men undoubtedly 
viewed incapability for paid work with despondency. 

While disability might modify family dynamics in mining communities 
and challenge men’s status, emasculation was never inevitable — not even for 
miners unable to maintain main breadwinner status. There were many options 
available to disabled men to prove their manliness beyond the world of work. 
Some injured mineworkers appropriated the old image of miners as tough, 
hard drinking and prone to violence to assert their strength, while others 
embraced new opportunities for spiritual leadership through evangelical non- 
conformity. Still more insulated themselves, to a degree, from the emasculat- 
ing potential of disability through marriage and fatherhood. Although women 
might, on occasion, view suitors with impairments in a negative light, there 
is little evidence that injury or chronic illness in the coalfields was ever an 
absolute barrier to the formation or maintenance of enduring and meaningful 
relationships. Neither did it deprive miners of the ability to express themselves 
as men sexually — a fact amply demonstrated by the many children fathered 
by disabled colliers long after the onset of impairment, but often forgotten in 
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history books. As husbands, fathers and lovers, then, it was hard for disabled 
miners to be completely unmanned by work-related incapacity, either in their 
own eyes or in others. 

Disablement may also have provided an opportunity for some to escape a 
dangerous and physically demanding workplace. Two fifteen-year-old boys, 
Morgan Thomas and Giles Giles, who lost limbs at Hirwaun Colliery near 
Merthyr Tydfil, told the 1842 Children’s Employment Commission that 
during their lay off from work they had been able to go to school and learn to 
write. At a time when educational opportunities were scarce for youngsters 
who were under pressure to go to work at an early age, such experiences were 
valuable despite their circumstances. Though both lads saw their future as 
uncertain, the acquisition of literacy was intended to provide opportunities to 
earn a living in clerical work.® 

Over time, some of the ‘somatic flexibility’ that had enabled disabled 
mineworkers to work in collieries was eroded. The spread of longwall mining 
and the increasing reliance on winding machinery as the demand for coal grew 
and deep mining expanded, for instance, reduced the autonomy of minework- 
ers to determine their own work routines and rhythms. Legal changes were 
also significant. ‘Special rules’ and increased supervision of workers intended 
to improve safety at mines similarly affected miners’ ability to choose how 
they worked, while employers’ liability and compensation laws designed to 
protect injured employees laid the basis for greater discrimination against ‘at 
risk’ workers in the future. Yet we should not exaggerate the impact of these 
changes. Coalmining remained an industry receptive to the re-employment of 
men after serious injury well into the twentieth century, despite the downturn 
in the sector’s economic fortunes between the First and Second World Wars.’ 

The development of industrial society is also important to the history of 
medical and welfare responses to disablement. The dangers of mine work 
meant that British coalminers were among the first occupational groups to 
receive dedicated medical care, first via surgeons funded through colliery ‘sick 
clubs’ and later on through specialist institutions aimed at supporting recu- 
peration. During this period, mining communities were increasingly viewed 
as profitable medical markets, for both orthodox and irregular practitioners. 
Although access to medical services was uneven, providing medical care was a 
means for employers to demonstrate both their paternalistic concern for their 
employees and to discipline them. Medical experts played an increasingly 
important role as the gatekeepers to welfare services, but their authority was 
sometimes challenged. Many diseased and disabled mineworkers sought 
independence and negotiation in their dealings with doctors, and some 
decisions, whether to dissect the bodies of those who had succumbed to lung 
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diseases or to amputate damaged limbs, were opposed outright by miners and 
their families. Therefore, although the injuries and diseases of coalminers were 
subject to much medical theorising in this period, the process of ‘medicalisa- 
tion’ was far from smooth. Right up to the end of our period, the authority of 
medical men in diagnosing conditions or prescribing a course of treatment was 
never absolute.® 

As well as increasing the demand for medical services within the coalfields, 
the large number of mining accidents also put pressure on existing welfare 
resources such as the Poor Law, stimulating new responses. While friendly 
societies flourished in coalmining areas, some were reluctant to admit those 
working in such a dangerous occupation lest they bankrupt schemes based on 
shaky actuarial foundations. This problem was addressed by the amalgamation 
of societies into affiliated orders, but mineworkers were sometimes asked to 
pay higher subscriptions. Friendly societies and trade union accident funds 
provided important assistance to injured mineworkers, but only on a relatively 
short-term basis and with payments often decreasing over time. From 1862 
the Northumberland and Durham Permanent Relief Fund established a 
new model of relief, which recognised that disabled members needed lasting 
support rather than the diminishing returns of friendly society payments. This 
model soon spread to other mining districts and was well entrenched in most 
English coalfields by the end of our period.’ While miners continued to receive 
support from a variety of sources, sometimes simultaneously, the permanent 
relief fund movement symbolically represented a significant staging post in the 
development of the modern idea of disability as a long-term, permanent state 
of incapacity that required dedicated welfare responses.!° 

The physical toll of coalmining affected how miners were viewed by others 
and how they saw themselves. It was common for middle-class commentators 
to describe coalminers as a ‘distinct race of men’, whose working conditions 
produced certain physical and intellectual characteristics and whose exposure 
to accident affected their social and moral ‘habits’. Occupationally specific 
deformities were viewed as ‘trade marks’ that delineated coalminers and other 
groups of workers in industrialising Britain, demonstrating the importance of 
the body in social classification. Within mining communities, the shared risk 
of death or disablement fostered a strong sense of mutualism and helped to 
shape working-class identity.'' The figure of the disabled miner was a powerful 
rhetorical tool for trade unionists, used to support their campaigns for better 
safety and provision for the injured, as well as to stand for the sufferings of all 
coalminers in the face of what mining activist Edward Rymer (himself ‘half 
blind’ and a ‘cripple’) termed the ‘mighty Juggernaut’ of industrial capitalism.” 
The perceived ‘victimhood’ of disabled people could be a powerful resource in 
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highlighting the cruel practices of employers during disputes, as the stories 
of elderly and impaired persons being evicted from company housing during 
the 1844 strike in north-east England illustrated. Yet disabled miners were 
involved more proactively in industrial politics, sometimes independently of 
trade unions, which might not always sympathise with their cause. Breaking 
terms of employment to escape unhealthy or dangerous collieries, seeking 
to supply shortages of labour during strikes, challenging colliery doctors, or 
fighting for compensation in the courtroom were all means by which disabled 
miners asserted themselves politically during this period. 

While this book has opened up new perspectives on disability in Britain’s 
coalfields, it points to the need for further research. First, more work is needed 
to compare the experiences of coalminers with those disabled in other impor- 
tant economic sectors such as textiles, metallurgy, transport and agriculture. If 
the medical and welfare needs of other British disabled workers were similar 
to those of miners, how did their different occupational backgrounds and 
cultures affect their experiences of care, of work, of family and how others 
treated and perceived them during the Industrial Revolution? By exploring 
other sectors of the industrialising economy, and by comparing further the 
experiences of workers in the industrial areas of Europe, North America, and 
the Majority World, a more nuanced picture still of disability and industrialisa- 
tion will emerge.” Second, more research is needed on gendered understand- 
ings and experiences of disablement in relation to work. Even in areas where 
women were employed underground before 1842, mining was considered 
a ‘masculine’ occupation, and it is men’s experiences of disability that were 
foregrounded in our sources. However, when female Scottish coal bearers 
complained to the 1842 Children’s Employment Commission of their ability 
to bear children being affected by their bodily toil, they presented different 
fears about disablement to those expressed by their husbands and sons. When 
disability is seen as inability to work, it is often the ability to do paid work 
that is had in mind. Opening up definitions of work to include the numerous 
unpaid tasks traditionally performed by women, from the emotional labour 
of caring to domestic chores, will allow new perspectives on the relationship 
between disability and work to emerge. 

Finally, it is likely that the experiences of those disabled in coalmining, an 
industry valued by contemporaries for its vital role in fuelling industrial expan- 
sion, differed from those disabled people whose economic activities took 
place within asylums or sheltered workshops.'* Trade unionists and others, 
while often emphasising the suffering of disabled miners also claimed status 
for them, seeing them as deserving the same level of recognition as military 
veterans who sacrificed their limbs in battle." Such honorific - and deeply 
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gendered — claims were rarely made for disabled people working in institu- 
tional settings.!° Previously able-bodied workers who experienced impairment 
through bodily ‘sacrifice’ might be able to claim a sense of heroism or worth 
that was not as easily accessible for those with congenital impairments or who 
had become disabled before starting work. Future research needs to explore 
more closely the varying experience of work between different disabled popu- 
lations rather than focusing simply on the ‘disabled’ /’able-bodied’ dichotomy. 

Analysing historical experiences of disability and work reminds us that 
disabled people have always worked in the past whenever they had the 
opportunity or ability to do so.'” We need to recognise and value the economic 
contributions of disabled people, but not use the past to make unrealistic 
policies or demands in the present. Finding people with crutches and wooden 
legs in Britain’s nineteenth-century coal mines shatters preconceptions that 
such work was the sole preserve of the ‘able-bodied’, but their history is not 
intended to be ‘inspirational’. Their presence reflects more the struggle for sur- 
vival and the inadequacies of other sources of support than it does economic 
empowerment. And while aspects of Victorian paternalism may look attractive 
in the context of the increasing casualisation of labour in twenty-first-century 
Britain that has left many without access to sick pay, it would be anachronistic 
to use it as evidence of a more ‘positive’ attitude towards disabled people’s 
employment in the past.'* Those who made the journey from pithead to 
sickbed and beyond faced significant challenges but their story is crucial to 
understanding our industrial past. 
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